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T he increasing demand by our readers for new 
titles to be added to the SCIENCE FICTION 
SERIES has now been met. Six new books have been 
published and are now ready. "Manv ne^v authors 
have contributed excellent stories which you will en- 
joy reading. A short summary of the new titles will 
be found below. 

These new books, as usual 
grade of paper, and contain brand i 
published before in any magazine. 

Each book (size 6x8 inches) cor 
stories by a well-known sder 
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A'B’C Shorthand 

IN TWELVE LESSONS 



H igh school, coUegc, or teclmi. 

cal students who have at their 
command a pracliva], an easy and 
clficienl method oI taking down IcC' 
turc nulcs have a marked advantage 
over thuBO who must ect down all 
notes in longhand. Not only do you 
get far more from the lecture when 
it ia delivered but when examination 
time conics a review of a word for 
word transcript of each lectnre is the 
finest kind of prcpar.ttion for sncceas* 
ful passing. 



Takes But a Short Time 
to Learn 



Where.vs it takes about two years 
to Icam conventional shorthand 
methods, A. B. C. Shorthand can be 
mastered in from twelve to fifteen 
hours' study. Convineo yourself of 
this fact by examining a copy of A. 
B. C. Shorthand now- selling for only 
Sl.OO postpaid. Yon risk nothing, for 
if it does not prove to he satisfactory 
in every way you can return it and 
your money will be cheerfully re- 
funded. 
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WONDERS OF MYSTERY RAYS 

By HUGO GERNSBACK 



F or many years, it has been fashionable 
among sdence-dciion authors to regale us 
with all sorts of dcath^ealiag rays, from 
heat rays to chemical rays and from electric ra^ 
to cosmic rays. All of these rays arc supposed 
to be death-dealing, liaving the power to an- 
sihilate almost anything that the whim of the 
author dictates. 

Up to now, no such death rays have been in- 
vented, nor are any known to sdcnce. Every 
once in a while wc hear rumors that someone 
has discovered such a ray. but usually these re- 
ports turn out to be unfounded. It is one tiling 
to bum a rabbit’s ear, in a laboratory, with a 
concentrated heat ray over a few feet dlstaxKe; 
but it is a totally diScrent prc^lem out in tlic 
open, even over such a comparatively small 
distance as 1,000 yards. 

That death rays of this type are utterly impos- 
sible. no scientist in liis right senses would assert. 
It is possible that we will have some such days 
in the future but, right now, they belong to the 
domain of science-fictioa 
There ii, however, row in existence, the so- 
called “mystery radio ray," which is neither 
imaginary nor death-dealing; that is, it is so only 
in an indirect manner. The new ray is being 
used not only by the United States Army, but 
by Germany and several other nations as well. 

The name "ray” is a misnomer ; “waves” would 
be tlie more correct description. ITiese rays 
(or waves) are nothing but micro-radio waves. 
No huge equipment, such as science-fiction writ- 
ers describe, is required. Indeed, the entire equip- 
ment can be encompassed ia a single hand and 



the weight is on the order of a few otracea. These 
“centimeter waves,” as they are called in Europe, 
are quasi^ptical. Similar to light waves, they 
pierce fogs and even clouds, and it is, therefore, 
no longer possible for an mrplane to bide, no 
matter henv much mist, and no matter how high 
up. The new mystery ray simply works by re- 
flection, the wave being turned to the direction 
of the airplane; the reflected wave comes back, 
thus announcing the presence of the airplajie 
or an indicating device, which may be auto- 
matic. 

A great tmmber of devices of this sort may 
be set up around a given city with the rays 
pointed skyward in such a manner that one of 
them will surely find its mark. The presence of 
tlte airplane would, therefore, be automatically 
reported. The anti-aircraft batteries will do the 
rest. In bringing down die eiieruy airplane, slioold 
this be necessary. The new device is unfailing 
and puts up an invisible barrage which no plane 
can pa.ss. 

Our sciencc-fictioa authors will immediately 
grasp upon the new ray as welcome, correct sd- 
entific material to indicate the presence of a 
meteor in space to protect a given spacc-flyer. 
Indeed, with a multiplicity of such rays, whidi 
prop.-igate as radio wave.s— at the speerl of light, 
it is now possible for the first time to provide an 
adeejuate protection against meteors for space- 
flyers. 

We will probably also hear soon of the same 
device being used to chart the course of meteors 
in their fli^t cut of space until they finally hit 
the earth. 
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Tbe man disappeared befor« his eyes lihe the holUsh vapor of a phantom! 
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DREAM’S END 



By A. CONNELL 

• David I-ane had finished his daily wort 

in the giaut Carmen wheatfields. There 
was husk-dirst in his hair and grease on 
his hands. He was tired and depressed. 

Bella was cliangmg. 

Ill just what way she was changing he 
could not think: but there was an oddness 
aliuut her at times that alteniately amazed 
and frightened him. 

Why, he wondered, had she lost her 
power of speech last night? Why had she 
glided suddenly from his side with an im- 
possibly levitated grace as though in the 
grip of sonic fatliomJess inconstancy? 
Why had the bewildering impression come 
to him — that in the dark her eyes were 
beginning to assume the glow of feline 
phosphorescence ? 

His path took him past Bella’s house. 
He stopped and called to her: “Bella! 
Bella!’’ 

She opened a window and looked out 
at him. ■‘Yes?” 

“Bella, do yon want to walk in the park 

to-night?” 

•'Why not? We always do.” She 
seemed puzzled. 

Lane went on down the road. Bella 
had been normal, he reflected. Did her 
apjarent strangeness exist then only in 
his own imagination? He did not drink; 
drugs were unknown to him. He could 
not reason why he felt the touch of some 
va.st insanity incalculably far beyond mor- 
tal conception .... 

For the walk in the park, Bella had 
clothed her narrow body in a long white 
gown that gave lier a swan-like aspect. 
She seemed to glide rather than to ^k, 
and l.ane had trouble in keeping pace with 
her. 

"You're walking fast,” he protested as 
they neared the Angels’ Gateway. “Why ?” 



# Just to he a little different in this 

“blurb,” we'd like to give 70D 8 record 
of the tfaooghts paeslBK through the 
editor's mind as he read the little story 
now befwe yon: 

"Hmin, A. ConneD— not a bad author 
.... eutleini; title .... what’e thie, a 
love story? .... no, maybe a ghost 
story .... let’s bope it isn't a pure 
weird tale .... what a mystery! .... 
wmider what rauaed the mlrarle .... 
this ta scicncc.fictkin, all right, not weird 
after alt ... . what it causing ail these 
unnatural things to happen? .... 
somehow, it convinces me .... I wish 
the author wouldn't keep me in such 
suspense .... thfa looka like a Bolution 
coming up ... . what? .... such a 
conccplion! .... (brealhlessnesa) .... 
what a yaml What a yam!” 

And that’s Jnat how you'll find it. Here 
is the very essence of originality, a vir- 
tual synonym for the word. If you have 
ever heard anything even remotely 
tike this before, you’ve got it all over 
the editorial board, which has kept up 
with all kinds of science-fiction for dec- 
ades. “Dream's End” is almost top-heavy. 
There is so much food-for-thonght con- 
tained iu these few pages that yon will 
sit for a much longer period than it takes 
you to read the (ale, speculating upon 
the utterly fantastic, monstrous, though 
logical theoriea of A. Connell. 



“Am I?” she said. “I hadn’t noticed. 
I’m sorrj'.” 

But she did not change her jiace. 

“How was the work to-day?” she 
asked. 

“The same," he said, brightening at the 
every-day nature of her query. “We’re 
reaping the southern field. We'll be able 
to finish the western by Tuesday if the 
rain keeps off. The other sections ate 
nearly done, too.” 

"That’s good,” she said. “I like to hear 
thaL” 

lie supposed that that was natural, for 
the Carmen wheat areas were owned by 
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her COU31U, who had financed her 
college education and the small tutoring 
estahlLshment she .set uji. 

Tliey readied the bench at tlie Angels’ 
Gateway where they usually rested; hut 
Bella would have j».sscd it by if Lane 
had not caught her arm. 

As they crossed the grass to the seat, 
f.ane glanod down, and a mind-shatter- 
ing realifalioii came to him — 

In fully fifty per cetvt of her strides, 
Bella's exquisitely clad feet did not so 
*nuch as touch the ground! 

He sat beside her, a sweat of horror 
on his brow. She looked at him and indi- 
cated no astonishment at his fear! 

Before God, what was she? 

Hfe began to think of her as something 
unlioly, fur he could have sworn by 
Heaven Uiat there had been no mistake 
— she had as much floated as walked 
through the park 1 

And here slie sat at his side, no lewder 
the girl he loved, but a monstrosity who 
could defy normal laws with the magic 
of her unholy necromancy! 

What was she ? 

She had leaned back In the seat and 
spread her arms. 

"It's a lovely night," she said, admir- 
ing the dark interlacing weave of foliage 
over her head. “So still, so quiet-—" 

lie fought against Iiis old love for her 
and lost. He caught her in liis aims and 
kissed her. She responded automatically. 

She was real I 

It was he, then, whn was not normal! 
His own insanity was ascribing to her 
fantastic abilities! 

But could a mailman comprehend his 
own madness? . . . Doubts again assailed 
him. and he could not think what was 
right and what wa.s wrong. 

Bella liad stood erect. He looked at 
Iwr, and again the sweat started to his 
brow. 

Before his eyes her body was waxing 
exotically beautiful! — was writhing, 
twisting, undulating, thrnlihingl — was 
elevating itself through consecutive 
moulds of splendour towards some im- 
guessaWe zenith! 



“Gold help me!” Lane prayed aloud. 
For this was real! This wa.s no fever 
of his mind, no imagtry of the night! 

From Bella's lips issued murmurings 
and mnanings, hints of song, grating whis- 
pers, querulous mutterings. Coincidental- 
ly she began to voice a thousand scale 
notes and to speak in a hundred tongues 
— yet Lane heard ah of this one and at 
tlie same time. 

He sprang to her side and fastened lus 
arms aliout her, as though he thought his 
Strength might restore her. She seemed 
to shiver in his grasp — to grow im- 
]>alj>^)le and dim like some extra-dimen- 
sional unsubstantialiLy — and horror 
mounted in him. 

‘‘Bella !" he screamed. “What are you?" 

Her eyes glowed purple and gold and 
other more alien hues, and on and on 
went the vile, snaring mutations that car- 
ried her ever upward and farilier frotti 
Lane's understanding- She was like a 
shell in his grasp— a .shell filled with 
struggling, abnormal eiilities, each striv- 
ing frantically to lock through her eyes, 
to speak througii lier mouth and mould 
her body to the apexes of their own 
bizarre desires. 

Then there was a moment of quiet, 
and she spoke in lier own voice; “What 
ami? What am I? I don't know. David 
— hold me!" 

She sluvered, blurred to the consistency 
of a wraith — 

She v-anished from his liatids like a 
shed of mist in the sun ! — fading mirac- 
ulously as a shadow before an on-march- 
ing dusk I 

Lane stood trembling. He was alone. 
Athwart the stars he thought he unild 
perceive a ghost-like vision of Bella, im- 
measurably expanded. It hovered there, 
mocking the ruin of bis life, then it re- 
mled with instantaneous velocity into 
galactic distance. 

The moon swayed in the sky. Eanils of 
color stoic across its surface and began 
to glow and alternate. 

Yet, strangely, the moonlight in the 
park remained flat and while; and Uiat, 
clearly, was incredible. 
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The trees whipped suddenly to the 
thrust of an undetectable wind ; the 
ground shiwre<l and liftetl; grass sprout- 
ed in fevered bursts. 'Hie very cosmos 
seemed poised on the brink of an impos- 
sible catastrophe. . . . 

Then with an abruptness dial was ttu- 
real, all was normal again and lane 
walked away, groping through the dusk 
of the night and die twilight of his own 
mind. . . , 

• Massey Dune, controller of llie giant 

Westmore Observatory and its new 
100-inrh mirror, flung himself from his 
wii-e-straddled chair, swore fierce oaths, 
and Thrust his first assistant into the place 
he liad vacated. 

"Do you see what I see?” he shouted. 
"Do you see it? Do you see 42 Aries 
wmiingf” 

The assistant spun a wheel, then turned 
a white face on Dune. 

'T saw it. Yes. Moving. I couldn't 
keep pace with it.” 

Dune roared curses and fled up to the 
roof. He stood at the low parapet and 
flung a finger through the icy night ah'. 

“Luokl 42 Aries 1 It moves!” 

The sparkling point of llie remote triple 
star, to all purposes rendered motionless 
by the colossal distances separating it 
from earth, now drove down tlie sky like 
a skyrocket and vanished below the hori- 
zon. 

■‘Madness !” Dune shouted. “Impos- 
sible ! Madness ! For us to see a move- 
ment in 42 Ariea, the. star must travel un- 
accountable billions of times the velocity 
of light! Look, it’s gone 

A coldness crept dnwn to his heart. His 
first assistant had followed Inm to the 
roof — had stood at his side — and now the 
man disappeared before his eyes like the 
hellish vapor of a phantom! 

The landscape rocked. Portions of h, 
ami portions of the building on which 
Dune stood, faded to obscurity. Stars 
that were as familiar to him as the fingers 
nf his own hands were obliterated from 
die constellations; others sprang across 
the heavens with unnatural velocities, pur- 



suing each other in demoniacal race.s to 
the last fringes of the horizon. 

“I am mad,” Dune said ‘‘I am insane.’' 
A host of fluttering bird.s flew aliout his 
head, and he could cot think whence they 
had come. . . . 

• The Atlantic giant, Normandie, wa.s 
one flay at aca with a heavy passenger 

list, when a report leaclied its commander 
that the ship was losing buoyancy. No 
diagrammed measurements were needed, 
tor by looking over a rail, the commander 
could see, with his own eyes, the calm sea 
creeping up the NmmandWs mammodi 
sides towaids the first open deck. 

lie hesitated, puzzled, on the verge of 
a drastic order. 

And in dial instant, as though the liner 
had gained inestimable weight or age-old 
laws had been disrupted, the Normandie 
.slipjxid down through die ocean into die 
Atlantic’s awful chasms — so swiftly that 
no wireless message could go out from 
her and no single scream hrc4<e from the 
throats of its drowned thousands .... 

• Mizala Ecava, the sopran<i wdth the 
range and technique indescribably su- 
perb, advanced on to the platform on the 
night of her third New York concert. She 
stood for a moment, delighted by Use 
enormity of her audience, then she sig- 
nalled to her accompanist for the. open- 
ing notes of “Wind Trill,” an aria far 
beyond the powers of any other singer. 

She opened her red mouth and began 
to sing. 

A shock of awe ran across the faces of 
the audience, travelling from the <ie luxe 
lounges to die hazy reaches of the gal- 
lery. 

The voice of Kcava wa.s a hoarse, vile 
croaking! 

'I'liere she stood, gowned in white, 
booming like a human frog! And more 
ghastly fact — it was evident that she was 
entirely unconscious of the horror of her 
transformed voice. She boomed ami 
croaked on, throwing her arms in ab- 
surd gestures and smiling indulgently at 
her listeners. 
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She stopped; the blood drained {rom 
her cheeks. 

Her audience ha<l seemed IQ waver — 
had collapsed into a maelstrom^then it 
was gone, just as a splotch of ilust might 
go in tlic passing of a swift windl 

A band of mad. fomiiess light fell 
throtigh .a vanishetl ceiling, la-shing itself 
from wail to wall in a titanic, chromatic 
tempest. It stormed, drew back in mind* 
less eddies, an<l with it into a namoless 
limbu went Mizala Hcava and her incom- 
parable voice. .... 

• Mary TalioQ had planted some poppy 

seeds in her little garden. Site watered 

them and covered them carefully; then 
she turned to ponder the dispositimi of 
some new iems that the ilorisL bad sent 
her. 

She heard no faintest ;>ound, ami her 
back was to the poppy bed for not more 
than thirty secemds, yet when site turned, 
she saw four crimson Bowers sprouting 
from her garden. She stared at them with 
no understanding. 

For from the undisturbed cartli to the 
lips of their scarlet petals they towered 
higher than a skj'scraper 1 

• Herbert Dexter was small and quiet. 

and he lived inconspicuously, but his 

brain was attuned to heigfits unrcacbed 
by many men belter known than he, for 
he had a pricelras gift of imagination de- 
nied to most of the foremost scientists 
of the world. 

Dexter had watched the newsp^er.'i 
cloaelv in the Ia.sC few da}'s, noting the 
alnvjst numberless disappearances of men 
and women recounted there, and poring 
over the records nf the bizarre events 
that clutched the world in a brain-destroy- 
ing grip. Phenomena had come to him 
per.'OiiHlly, too, and it was only when he 
had l:'amed to appreciate the utterly fan- 
ta-stic nature of the majority of them that 
he had begun to build the hundred pieces 
into the catastrophic solution of a vague- 
ly comprehensible whole. 

He sat in his study and b^a to write 
in a note-book. He wrote : 



■'To-day is the sixteenth of April. The 
truth comas gradually to me, and it is 
almost too much for me to mentally sliape, 
let alone write here, I,asi night, with the 
naked eye, I watched three major con- 
stellations recede into iotinity. A star 
which I have identified as Alpha Centauri 
acted in a fashion that makes me deduce 
that it drove in out of interstellar space, 
passed through our Solar System and fled 
on. its double suns leaving no detectable 
heat or light in their passing. 

“There have been too many disappear- 
artc&s in the daily papers for me to at- 
tempt to record here, and there have been 
even stranger things that are only barely 
hinted at. I am a little afraid, lest I too 
should be snatched away at any mo- 
ment . . . 

"To-day is the sevesiteenth. I am right. 
Heaven help me, but I am right. No other 
construction can be attached to the form- 
less idiocy that engulfs the universe. . . . 

“The sun has vanished, and iu its place 
there is a cluster of colored spheres that 
alternately hang in suspension and flee in 
night-destroying races across the sky. 
They shed changii^ light, but little heat, 
and are subject to no knowaWe laws. . . . 

“How long before Uie eud, I wonder. 
How long ?" 

“The eighteenth, The .swiftnesa of 
Hiange almost eludes me. riomelimes I 
feel the very pen in my hands grow un- 
substantial, and the iw|>er of my Ixtok 
flows like water, indeterminate oi whetlier 
it sliall assume tlte consistency of vapor, 
liquid, or solid. . . . 

'•The sun has returned ; but it dawifed 
in a smothering host of nameless colors 
and it has a heat that bites through in- 
.sidated walls and sears the body with a 
force unlinked to ordmary heat 

‘T am afraid, so pitifully afraid. . . . 

“I will try tn write down wliat I have 
deduced, but it will be difficult, for dear 
tliought grows harder and the room 
swims about me like a mirage. 

“There is, or was, asdentist — my mind 
waxes foggy and 1 cannot recall his name 
— and it was from words of his that I 
gadiered my inspiratinn and realisatiua. 
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‘‘He said, in essence, that our Cosmos 
might be but a dream in the mind of a 
sleeping Entitj’ — an Entity that exists 
where It is and conjures in its drowsh^ 
brain the phantom images of our galaxies, 
of cur planet, and of us and all that is 
reality to us. 

“It can be said that this caimot he — 
that we have wills of our own — that we 
are not imagined puppets. But I think; 
Can I be rich ta-morrow if I am poor 
to-day? Can I walk through a solid wall, 
stride through the upper air. multiply my- 
self as I choose ? Hnw far does this free 
will of mine really extend? And I know 
then that we are all bound in little grooves, 
and each action we make is hut a pre- 
conceived idea in the million-channelled 
intelligence of an incomprehensible En- 
tity. . . . 

“It has grown dark now, even though 
it was but recently dawn, and my electric 
8}nteEn does nut function. A candle bums 
purple as I write this, and I cannot tdl 
when it may choose to obey other laws, 
spawning rainbows or expanding to 
crushing size or vanishing utterly. I feel 
heat and coki coincidentally, and the sen- 
sation is beyond description’' 

“The nineteenth. Tlie end must be very 
dose. How long now? How long? . . . 

‘The Entity is stirring to wakefulness, 
and this, our universe which is the dream 
tn Its sleeping brain, is disintegrating, and 
its form runs info riotous riiapelessnese 
iKifore tlie onslaught of the Entity's wak- 
ii^ lucidity. . . . 

“Disintegration, obliteration — yet who 
can deny it? Has it not been a scientific 
conce^it that all that we consideretl to be 
Matter is reducible to electron and proton, 
whkh are but electricity, and which in 
turn is Nothing? We are nothing! We 
are a dream I Everything dissolves about 
me, and my individuality fast leaves 
me. . . . 

“What a brain must be the brain of this 
Entity that it can govern a dream of so 
va.st and intricate a universe as ours 
seemed! . . . 



“The sky is alight with flickering fires, 
and I sec only by red light, so that the 
hizarre landscape that confronts me 
through the window is bathed in a blood 
flame. Emotions battle in me and sensa- 
tiona roar through ray body with a force 
never before experienced, and I cannot 
rise nor sit down nor tom my head ; l«it 
I am aware that the walla of my little 
house are long gone and that the desk is 
impal{»ble beneath my elbows, though I 
do not fall, for forces such as gravity 
have ceased to claim existence in (Ik 
D ream. 

*‘r.ater. It is near now, .so very, very 
near. 1 see things impossible, and I look 
from one end of the galaxy to the other, 
and evm beyond, and all i.s chaos. Debris 
of the unbdievabiy multiple Dimensions 
and Spaces and Times of the complex 
Dream roars down xipon me. I sec mon- 
strosities fcatltered with fire stride across 
my red landscape, and thej' bow and sway 
to the thunder of g^anlic sj-mphnnies of 
sound, and they do not rect^ize me and 
pass on in the whirling glories of their 
flaming plumes. I see oceans flood across 
me, and in them triinnphant 'Ihings dis- 
port without reason in liquid paradises, 
and 1 am conscious that I no Icaigcr 
breathe. I see my world transmuted into 
an empire of crystal that fitters like ruby 
in the red light, and whose million out- 
croppir^ flower hellishly sentient with 
the waxir^ and waning of the crimson 
that feeds their evil. I see limitless for- 
ests, the march of galactic hordes of 
Shapes too bewildering to trace. I feel 
heartlweak and joy. fury and greed, and 
other emotions that 1 have no wOl nor 
desire to control. 

“So near now — so near .... Farewell 
to life now — farewell forever .... For 
us at least it was teal and true . . . 

• In a dimension beyond comprehension 

or rational understanding, a Dreamer 
awakened and the phantoms of hi.s night- 
haunted mind dissolved instantaneously 
into the changeless nothingness from 
which they had come, signalling forever 



THE END. 
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By LILITH LORRAINE 

• It was in 1925 that the terrible warning 
went forth. At first it reached only a 
limited mimber of disbelieving scientists, 
but later — too late — it filtered down into 
the minds of the masses. Yes, it was that 
far back when two great alienists made 
the startling pronouncement that if some- 
thing were not done to arrest the increase 
of insanity, the last sane person would 
liave disappeared from the American con- 
tinent in 200 years. Sensational as this 
must have sounded to a generation already 
satiated with thrills, it was backed up by 
the eNddence of indisputable statistics. 
Reasons were advanced for this planetary 
mental breakdown, reasons that, in some 
instances, almost hh the mark, and in 
Others simply evaded the issue. 

"Life has beccane too complex,” said 
McDonald, the great psycliiatrist. “New 
situations growing out of artificial living 
conditions are arising faster than the 
mind can adjust itself to them. While it is 
understood that the potentialities of the 
human brain are almost limitless, it ia tnie 
also that the necessity for making new ad- 
justments are arising faster than latent 
potentialities can be organized to cope 
with them. In material achievement, man 
has become a god, an autocrat of nature, 
while in the power to think and reason 
about eternal truths, he remains a mere 
child. He has created machines more effi- 
cient than himself and the machines have 
become his master. If a new machine 
throws thousands out of employment, the 
honrs of labor are not lessened to give 
work to all, but new machines are in- 
vented to put the employed back to work 
and prevent revolution. No matter what 
happens to man, the machine must go on. 
In fact, man himself has become a ma- 
chine, or such, at least, is the goal of per- 



# It faaa jokinKly been said nany times 

that the only trouble with insane may- 
Inms in that the wtobr people are on the 
inside. However, we would not be aur- 
priaed if this ia really the case! Of 
conrae, we don't mean in general, bnt it 
is Ukely that there are many people in 
these inatitatioRS who are a lot saner 
than many on the ontalde. 

Many genioses have been known to go 
insane daring the past. Sometimes the 
dividing line ia hardly perceptible. After 
all, why couldn’t eome form of so-called 
“Insanity” really be an advanced mental 
type ao far ahead of the hnraanity we 
know as to be ineomprehensible to us? 

We have here a masterful story con- 
taining mnch pessimism, thongh it has 
a very optlmiatic ending. A story by 
one of your favorite antbors, it will prove 
not Mily hifhly entertaining, bat exceed- 
ingly logical and convincing. 



fection that ia being held out to him. Only 
those minds that can more nearly approxi- 
mate the precision and narrow concen- 
tration of a specialized machine can earn 
a place in the direction of human affairs. 
All other.s sink back into the swelling 
ranks of unskilled labor that feed the iron 
monsters with the flesh of their souls and 
the wine of their dreams.” 

So read the ancient hooks about a dec- 
ade after the dreadful warning was ut- 
tered, Genius, even inventive genius was 
disappearing from the earth. Since the 
world war, no statesman had appeared, 
and, when F.dson was laid to rest, there 
were no great inventors. Yet Edson left 
behind him the germ of an idea that re- 
quired no genius to develop. The last ma- 
chine was made, the thought-machine, 
whose vibrations played upon human 
minds and moulded them to the will of 
the Iron Masters. 

What happened is so universally under- 
stood that it ia needless to go into details. 
We know that the great machine which 
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the last inventor had designed for good 
was seized upon by the powers of evil. We 
know, that conoe^d and invisible, h be- 
came an agent far greater than the cor- 
rupted press to sway the moronic minds of 
the masses. 

Vou all know how tlie mind of truui 
was cut off from his higher impiilsea, how 
the Lower Brain, the Automatic Brain, 
ke{>t the wheels of industry vrhirring whh 
deadly and unerring precision — kaelf a 
Diacliine among machines. 

‘•We may dismiss the Wanting/' wrote 
Thomstein in 1940. “The wave of in- 
sanity has been checked!" 

Indeed it was cliecked — effectively — 
forever! The roust of insanity bad been 
removed — tom out by the roots. The 
Higher Brain or the Sotil, or whatever 
}*ou care to call it had simply been dis- 
connected. 

“All our trouble.*! come from there,” 
said the mad psychologist “all i^scontent. 
all inharmony, all failure to adjust one’s 
self to ‘practicai livi^’ has resulted from 
the conflict between the so-called ‘higher 
impulses' and the normal, everyday, ui* 
telligeacc.” 

Only one concessxjn was made to It — 
to the exiled soul. Religion was left to the 
masses, but its creeds were distorted and 
standardized by the Imn Hhfastcrs to fft 
the Immature requirouents of a narrow- 
ing racial iirteUtgence. Out of the wreck 
of spiritual aspirings, Jehovah, God of 
Vengeance, rose iriumphant from the 
adies of subtler fahhs, and from the tem- 
pi» of Msunnum, the thunder's of tlie 
Mosaic covenant thundered and rever- 
berated. Intolerance, bigntry, and fetkh- 
iam flourished like the flowers of evil in 
the charnel vaults of civilization and ^ 
vampires of superstition flitted luridly in 
the death-light that veiled the altars of 
the truer gods. Tlvose whose minds were 
strong enough to withstand the diabniica] 
hammering of the great machine, those 
wiio were brave enough to cling to their 
vi^ns in the fa« of hdl, were either put 
to death horribly or confinel in mad- 
houses. They were geniuses, and genius 



had become anathenu, syTionymous with 
atavism. 

Finally, die pitiful fifty thousand "ab- 
nermals” who had survived the terrors of 
tlie last witch-craft craze were exiled to 
the Island and there left, as it was be- 
lieved. to slay otlwr hi ibclr frenzy. 
Thty were deserted even by their guards, 
for a sujier.-ititiun prevailed that genius 
was contagious. 

• n*e fact that the Fifty Thousand, our 

ancestors, were not idsu slain by the 
human wolf-packs of the Age of Dnola- 
tion, ran be regarded as little short of 
miraculous. Jehovah was said to have 
spoken, bidding the Elect to spare them 
— a>! a warning. He bid them also to ^ua 
th'- Island as a <leadly cancer spot. Not 
even airships cottld fly over it. no travel- 
ler must visit it, no ship must toodi its 
Fiores! 

True, there was the Plague Ship that 
approached the coast every year and put 
forth a little boat bearing the harvest of 
the newly mad. The least sign of "differ- 
entnesi.” the slightest fliclar of revolt 
against the Holy Order was sufficieirt to 
fasten upon one tlie All-Bccing Eye of 
the Guardians of Normality. The first 
sym pto m might be forgiven, but there wa» 
nil second chance. There was only tlie 
Interrogation, the Plague Ship, and tlie 
Isle of Madness. 

Our first Island hislurian, Aristan, cou* 
llnues the story as follows : 

“Thu* genius was banished frran the 
MKljine World only to burst into full 
flower oai Uie Island. There, in their tropic 
Paradise, the few who had retained pos- 
sessiiou of tlieir auuls laid the foundation* 
of a new ctvilizaiiou. lliere freedom of 
thoi^bt and originality of expie*siou 
were clierished and cultivated, and tlie at- 
trSmtes of the sou! expaiu^ like the 
petals of a rose. 

“In the beginning, the Exiles, thrown 
back to the living nnndrtioiw of the pre- 
historic ages. w*ere forced to relinquish 
the artificial comforts of the Machine 
World. This sacrifice, coiisiderefl by their 
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persecutors a greater ptmishmcnt than 
death, proved to be their salvation. Tak- 
ing advantage nf the colossal stupidity 
of their captors, tiK ‘abnormals’ had 
smuggled books to the Island, forbidden 
books of science and philosophy that 
meant more to them than the luxuries for 
which the Machine Men had bartered 
their souls. 

“The Lsland had long been inhabited by 
a superior race of savages, the only prim- 
itive strain left on earth. Fortunately, 
their mental ca^.jacity was as great as tliat 
of the much vaunted Caucasian race ; for 
somehow, the brain-stuff of the ages, the 
raw materia] of the mind, is no respector 
of races. These savages had always been 
noted for their perfect phystcal health and 
heaury, for the Arcadian simplicity of 
their relations, and for their aversion to 
bloodshed. 

“With these glorified natives, our Ex- 
iles mated and produced a snperior human 
strain. The proud strength of the clean- 
souled .savage, fused with the hipest 
genius of a complex civilization, produced 
a race of gods. 

“First through necessity, and tlwa 
through choice, our ancestors learned to 
discard the oomplexitics of the machine 
life. ‘After all,’ they reasoned, 'what more 
does man require than luscious fruits to 
eat, pure water to drink and cleanse the 
body, nature's beauties to refresh the im- 
agination, and books from which to gar- 
iter the heritage of wisdom?’ The im- 
bomided eiergy of their resplendent 
health was turned gracefully from the ac- 
cumulation of artificial things to the un- 
foldment of their souls. They tauglit tlieir 
mind-s to soar through space and hold 
communion with the farthest stars and the 
vastness of the knowledge they acquired 
transfigured and spiritualized their hu- 
ntan r«iiatiun.s. Thought cfxnmunion lie- 
came more common tlian speech until at 
last their voices were raised only in song 
and in inspired oratory, which latter art 
n»ade simplicity the highest test of beauty, 
language, which, in a hypocritical era. is 
the art of cemcetiiinff thought, 1>ecame at 
last merely a tool to bridge the gap in such 



rare times as thought transmission is im- 
perfect. 

“Of the arts of the old civilization, they 
re-established those of printing, of ad- 
vanced agriculture, of simple manufac- 
turing, and of lighting. And. since none 
knew whoi the Iron Masters might dedde 
to destroy the Island, they reluctantly de- 
vised weapons of defense, hitherto un- 
known on earth and tlie ideas for wloich 
they owed to their communication with 
the nearer stars. These weapons took at 
the shape of disintegrating pistols and 
rifles and evolved finally into the deadly 
'annihilatur' whicli we have today. 

“Much later they constructed the radi- 
ating energy tower which can tlirow an 
impassable electronic barrier around the 
Iriand and so bar the way to any ho.riile 
invasiou. Men coming into contact with 
such a barrier w'ould die ... . miserably. 

“The dreadful responsibility of holding 
in our hands the means by which human 
beings may be hurled into eternity, re- 
solved to primal atoms, is not a happy one. 
Gladly would we destroy the Tower of 
Energy erected by onr ancestors were it 
uot that tlic V’oice tliat speaks to us, the 
Inner Voii%, tells us that we are the only 
hoj)e for humanity, that genius has the 
god-given right to defend itself against 
the madness that would destroy it. 

"Our ancestors, hy livir^ close to the 
earth-mother and in exact accordance 
with the laws of health became well-nigh 
immortal. Judicious birth-control pre- 
vented over-population, and woman, freed 
freon the curse of excessive child-bearing, 
expanded in intellect, and hand in hand 
with man, her helpmate aud comrade, 
forged upward to perfect equality. Gov- 
ernment was scarcely needed, for all were 
governed from within." 

• They were much as we are today, thc.se 

ancestors described by Aristen. We 
have all gone reverently back to Nature 
and have laid on the Great Mother’s 
breast tlie jewel that they discovered in 
the labyrinthine maze of civilization, the 
jewel nf human undemtanding^-duimail 
brotherhood. 
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It is a fact, strange but true, tljat we 
allowed so many centuries to pass before 
we turned our powers to the investigation 
of coiulitions in tlie Madiine World. Yet,, 
in a sense, it is not strange, considering 
what our kind had suffered tlwre. We 
wauled only to forget, to maintain, at any 
cost, our faith in humanity. So we reached 
out fo other worlds, and there was always 
tile one Barrier we did not crcMs, the oue 
dark domain our minds refused to pene- 
trate, the one conquest we disdained to 
make. For we had outgrown resentment 
and cherished only the unvoiced thought 
that it would !« a glorious thing to spread 
our happiness over Uie whole earth and 
convert all men to our Utopian gospel. 

It was strange that even curiosity, that 
divine impulse that had urgetl us to prolw 
the secrets of the farthest spaces, did 
not also impel us to send out an eiqjedi- 
lion to discover how fared that world wc 
had left behind. 

But this was not done until I — Ulthor. 
ten generations removed from the first 
of the Exiles — took conunand of the 
Party of F.xpansion. With all humility, 
and at tlie urge of the Council of Au- 
clents, I now relate my story. Yet it must 
be understood that it wa.s not I who acted, 
but the Voice tliat used me as a clianitel. 

From earliest childhood the Idea had 
lieen imjiressing itself upon me, like an 
insistent Voice coming from a vast dis- 
tance. With the approach of an inspired 
adolescence, the Voice came nearer, clear- 
er, irresistibly compelling. It was the 
Voice of the Create? Intelligence, the 
voice of the Whole of which we are a part, 
in wliosc body we are atoms, and from 
wlio.se Central Flame the fires of all the 
worlds are lighted. It was the Voice- 
Wliich-Must-Not-Be-Denied. 

And tlie \^oice urge<l, “Go ! My Little 
Ones have dwelt too long in tlietr Elysium. 
Its boundaries forbid you to expand, to 
carry your ideals, my Covenants, from 
pole fo pole until tiie whole earth rests 
beneath the .shadow of my wings. Go out 
fi-om your Eden and conquer the earth 
and subdue it and make it the fitting hab- 
itation of the Sons of Light.” 



CHArrER II 
The Voice and the Urge 

• I listened to the Voice until I could lis- 
ten no IcMiger, so urgent was the im- 
pulse lo obey. I wondered about the Ma- 
chine Men and their civilization. I tried to 
project my mind iulo tlicir world, as wc 
projected our thoughts to one another, but 
I encountered only a great vacuity. 

Finally, in us^ent need of brotherly 
guidance, I sought the Oiunci! of the An- 
cients. knowing that they would not dis- 
regard the Voice. In the Grove of Waving 
Trees, I found Tlianor, Ancient of An- 
cients. Tall, stately, unwrinkled, with liie 
white hair transfiguring his face like a 
halo, lie rose lo greet me and then bid me 
sit beside him in silent communion. 

“I know why you are here,” he told me 
in tliought, “for the Voice has sjHiken not 
to you alone, but to multitude. There- 
fore, it must be tlie True Voice, for the 
Wise Ones of tlie Elder World liave said, 
‘The voice of the people is the voice of 
God.’ But there is the voice that speaks to 
the individual and the voice that speaks to 
all. When it speaks to the individual alone, 
it is for him alone to heed, 1>ut when it 
speaks througli all peoples, it is for all to 
Iieed. I have read the thought-content of 
the national mind, as is given me to do, 
and liave found it filled with the Ut^e — 
the Urge to expand until the glory of our 
true culture has covered tlie eartlL 
“Tomorrow tlie Urge will rise to ex- 
pression, for the Party of Exjian.iion has 
■already formed upon tlie plane of tliought 
where all minds meet in the Great 
Silence." 

“And my part in all tliis,” I pleaded re- 
spectfully, “What rclle am I to take? How 
can T best serve tlie Voice?" 

“Your part, my son, since you have 
heard the Voice for many years and since 
you iiave had faith eiiou^ tu give it first 
expression, shall be to tod the Party of 
Expansion.” 

“But, my Brother,” I answered, lilted 
with awe, overwlielmed with the weight 
of the responsibility and with the feeling 
of my own unw^orthiness, “are there not 
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oltiers more fitted for this mighty task 
‘He that heareth the Voke,’ said the 
books of the Elders, ‘he to wliom the 
Voice comes dearly like a silver bell, must 
act as the Voice commandeth.’ Tomorrow 
when the people meet, the Urge will speak 
through you making the Way clear. You 
liave iny leave to go." 

Next day the Party met in the Sacred 
Grove, drawn together, intuitively, as our 
people always are, when the Great Vcrice 
summons llicm. As I entered the Inner 
Circle, I was acclaimed Leader and was 
asked to speak. As eloquently as I could, 
I express^ in feeble oratory what the 
Voice had commanded me. Yet, though 
my words were but the Shadow of U»e 
Voice, its mtent found an echo in their 
souls, and they confirmed my words say- 
ing, “Thus, also, has tlie Voice cc«imand- 
ed U8.” 

It \s‘as decided that only a .small ex- 
pedition should go Outside at first, to be 
followed by larger ones. There was little 
to fear, for we knew that our annihilator 
pistols would protect us from casual at- 
tacks. And we would carry with us also 
a small but powerful Kadioactor, a com- 
bined receiving and ejecting radiating 
energy device that would pick up power 
from the Island and surround us with 
the electronic barrier. During our absence, 
energy broadcasting wouhl continue with- 
out cessation, day and night. While an- 
cient broadcasting stations had often been 
disturbed and rctKicred useless by atmos- 
pheric conditions, we knew that we had 
nothing to fear from such causes, for ex- 
haustive research and experiment had 
convinced us that we could safely depend 
upon picking up power for a radius of five 
thousand miles. The experiments which 
verified the latter condition, were, neces- 
sarily, conducted within the radios of our 
Island home. But the amount of energy 
broadcasted and picked up over short dis- 
tances, the volume of the energy and the 
power of tlie receiving set were all nicely 
calculated. The resistance of the atmos- 
phere and even artificial electrical inter- 
ference was so finely figured and deter- 
mined that it was possible, by careful cal- 



culations, to learn the distance over which 
radiating energy could be sent and re- 
ceived. 

• As Leader of the cuq>ediliou, I was per- 
mitted to choose four companions, and 
I made this selection as the Inner Voice 
directed. First I chose Norox, the great 
Historian, then Eltnor, Ivcader of men, 
whom I made my first lieutenant and to 
whom would be entrusted the precious 
Radiactor. Then I selected Rdra, my si.s- 
ter, Head of the Council of Woman, and 
Lerdo, her affianced, leader of sports and 
already famous as a naturalist. 

'^^'hcn the i\ncicnts had confiniied my 
choice, we dispersed the gathering and 
went our various ways to engage in sHerrt 
communion with the Spirit that moves in 
all, so that Its strei^th might flow into us 
and its wisdom guide us over untried 
wa>*s. 

We rose early the next morning and 
met ill the Sacred Grove. It seemed as 
though the entire populace of the Capitol 
liad joined the Party of Expansion and 
had conw to bid us God-speed. Hearty 
acclamations greeted our arrival as the 
stirring strains of the Song of Brother- 
hood were played by the National Band. 

Naturally, we chose tlie simple process 
of mechanical levitation as the means of 
making nur journey. Three generations 
ago. this mode of transportation liad be- 
come general among us. Beginning with 
the crude gliding machines of German in- 
ventors several centuries before, our 
scientists dtsco^red the germ of our pres- 
ent mechanically perfect craft. These 
Ancients had constructed “gliders" wliich, 
if skilfully controlled, could remain in the 
air for hours. But we have improved im- 
measurably upon this art of soaring as 
birds rising on columns of air. We have 
so duplicated the principles of organic 
flying ill nature that even birds are sur- 
passed by the ability of man to wing his 
way through the heavens. The evolution 
of gliders has been from simplicity to 
greater simplicity. The mechanism is now 
so simple that some of our thinkers are 
predicting the time when human beings 
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will master what travellers to India in tl>e 
cJden days spoke of as "pure” levitation, 
that is, transjK>rtation tjf the body 
through the air without mechanical means. 
The theory is that man must start with 
the machine and hnallv evolve in knowl- 
edge to the point of eliminating mechanics. 

After a few words of farets-cll and with 
the blessing of the Ancients, we reclined 
on the light metal frames of our gliders 
and were launched into the air by tlic cata- 
pults used for that purpose. Of course, we 
could have taken flight from the eminence 
of any knoll, the roof of any building, or 
the branches of any tall tree, but to take 
off directly from a flat surface, one has 
to be propelled. This is tlie only weak 
feature of the glider and steps are under- 
way to correct it. Once in the air, how- 
e\-er, the flyer is in perfect control of his 
machine, He can go where he pleases and 
land where he likes, but naturally, he will 
avoid landing in low places when no 
means of taking off exists. 

As we rose higher and higher, the 
•tfirilling strains of the farewell anthem 
played below grew fainter and fainter, and 
leaning from our gliders, we waved a last 
good-bye. Then we quickened our speed 
until we nit the ether like a shaft of light. 
This terrific speed did not liarm us, for 
our faces were protected from the air by 
our visnrs nf flexible and unhrcakahle 
glass and our bodies from the cold of the 
upper atmosphere by our space-suits. 

Below us, the island receded and we 
floated out over the great ocean, whose 
wavc.s kajicd np beneath us in showers of 
crystal foam. We slackened our speed to 
look upon this new-found beauty, for we 
had never before ventured so far from 
the coast. It was surely the Voice that had 
held iis back and the contentment that we 
had found in the hnndand and in com- 
munion with the Star-Dwellers. Now, at 
last, we -soared free and fearless with the 
sanction of the Voice, past the Great Bar- 
rier Reef and over the world of water. 
In thought we communed with one an- 
other, drinking in the beauty of tlie sea 
whose enchantment flowed up and around 
US and through and over our souls, in- 



fusing us witli its mystery and agelessness 
and immemorial strength. 

On and on. for hours and hours, we 
soared through light and dark unresting 
until we reached a shore. Night had fallen 
and that shore lay pale and desolate, 
bathed in the spectral half-light of a 
smirking, gibbous moon. 

• Never shall I forget the horror that 

came over me as I looked down upon 
the desolation that lay spread out like a 
dead thing beneath us. We seemed to have 
entered an alien atmospliere. to have pene- 
trated an aura indescribably evil. The vtry 
air was thick — fetid — it resisted the 
passage of our bodies. Something like fear 
~^at nightmare of the Elder World — 
knocked at the gates of uur consciousness. 
A veiled Horror stood without tlie thresh- 
old of sanity — leering. Yet — stronger 
than all — the Urge damured — the Voice 
spoke, “Desceod!” 

Lower and lower we floated until the 
sand-ribbed coast lay stretched beneath us 
like a bare, white skeleton-grinning— 
menacing. Looming up to the eastward 
were low grey hills that sprawled on the 
surface like Gargantuan crouching mon- 
sters. Seeing no other suitable landing 
place, we made for the highest of these 
hills and glided slowly to earth on hs 
stunmit. As we stepped from our gliders 
and our feet touched the ground, our flesh 
.shrank away from it as though from the 
touch of a leper. Something was wrong 
here — horribly — unspeakably wrong! An 
evil spiritual miasma brooded over every- 
thing and, as though to give it materiali- 
zation, a thick dinging vapor pressed 
aroimd us and pale fog-faces mocked us 
from the mist. 

Eltnor broke the ghastly silence, not 
with thoi^ht alone, but with speech. 
Swnething more than mind communion 
was demanded here. Tlie heavy atmos- 
phere actually impeded the passage of 
our thought-waves, impo-ssible as that 
may seem. 

‘‘If 1 remember my geography,” he 
said, "this is surely San Francisco, but 
why do we not sec the lights of the great 
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city? In the distauce thei't are outlines 
like thase of giaia buildings, but I cannot 
understand tiie absence of tliat gla'riug 
illiuaination that was so essentially a part 
of the MaiJiine civilization.” 

'‘Perhaps,” suggested Jidra, "tlie city 
j^'as abandoned for some reason. This was 
eii earthquake region and perhaps the 
tremors increased iu violence till iJie site 
was given up.” 

“That is hardly poasildc,” I answered. 
•Tt ia too important a port to be deseiled 
even cat account of earthquakes. Some- 
thijig more terrible has bapi>cneA I feel 
k." 

Just at V tt moment, a dreadful sound 
rose in the Oi-jtance like the wail of a crea- 
ture from the pit. Frott; a rumbling, 
menacing growl, it rose to a piercing 
shriek that echoed and revcrlieratcd, rend- 
iig aud torturing die very air. Before it 
died down, it was reinforced by kindred 
wailings and soon a fieudish diorus 
howled aud shrkked and yammered m an 
sgttvy almost human. 

We stood there, inomcnlarily paralyzed 
with terror, and Edra crept trembiii^ly 
into the arms of her fiance. 

■'What a piean of welcome!’’ he re- 
marked with a brave attempt at humor. 

“I .sliuuld hardly call it a welcome,” ob- 
jected Norox. 

“What can it be?” I asked him. 

“Aniniala, without doubt. Perhaps 
wolves, nierc were a few on the Island 
when our ancestors came and some are 
kept even now in the zook^cal gardeiu. 
T^y are vicious creatures and must be 
carefully confined. The species has been 
known to devour eveu human beings and 
in earlier ages many weird superstitions 
grew np around them. I cannot imder- 
sland their prcsciice here.” 

“I think,” irrteT|Mjs«l I..er<lo, “that we 
iiad better glide on into the city. Tiicre 
Lb no purpose in remainit^ here listening 
to — this," 

“Why not leave our glidcis here and 
walk? We may iK>t find a suitable land- 
place,” said Edra. 

“No,” responded HJtuor, “sdthough we 
have our anniliilators, I do not relish die 



idea of being confronted by those crea- 
turca on the way. One cmialwaya land oa 
the nxfs of tali buildings. Besides, I am 
selfish enough not tn care to carry tlie 
weight of the Kadiactor.” 

In a few moments, we found ourselves 
drifting silently over what was wice the 
heart of tlie great metrc^lis. But eveu 
from our considerable altitude, we could 
see that it was now a maa.s of gigantic, 
ci-umhliiig ruins. While, stark, and dis- 
torted, huge piles rose tall and sharp 
against tlie lowering sky, or lay heaped 
aud fonuless across the weed-dioked 
^eets. 

‘■.Surely,” exclaimed Edra, “there was 
an eartiiquahe I" 

“No,” replied Norox, "there was not, 
Wliat lies there below us rejiniscnts the 
gradual gnawing of neglect and not the 
clear, swift shattering of a great catastro- 
phe. I.et us descend and see what we can 
make of it. It is quite dark — about ten 
o’clock, I imagine, but we have our bottled 
li^t.” 

Choosing a tall, flat building more sub- 
stantial-looking than its neighbors, we 
came to rest upon its spacious ronf , Tjook- 
ing around us for some means of descent, 
we saw a sort of pent-house, but the door 
facing n.s w’as closed. Then we tried the 
windows, and after mncli effort we suc- 
ceeded in forcing one of tlwm and clam- 
bered into a deserted, dusty room, flood- 
ing its corners with the piercing ratitance 
of our bottled fight. All around us was 
decay, horrible and merciless. The fnmi- 
ture was heaix.-d together as though some 
teiTible struggle had marked the desertion 
of the place and the floor was littered with 
fragments of broken bottles, vases, and 
other objects that were too far cniniHed 
into dust to he nameable. 

We wa.strd little rime taking in this 
spectacle of desolation, as we were anxious 
to get down to the streets and explore the 
city for some sign of human preswnce. 
Even die apperiliou of a Madiioc man of 
the days of the Exile, even open hostility, 
jiruvidwl it were Aumex, wonld be pref- 
erable to tlie dreadful suspense that was 
hatting around ns like a thick miasma. 
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We passed through a couple of rooms 
that for thdr air of general disorder and 
decadence were replicas of the first. At 
last we came to a marble stairway. Picking 
nur way through the debris that littered it, 
we descended story after story, through 
an immense building that in its day must 
have been quite pretentious. At ]a.«t we 
came to a vestibule that provided en- 
trance to the street. Fortunately, the im- 
mense door wa.s slightly ajar. It had the 
appearance of having been battered and 
forced. One by one, we edged through it 
and found ourselves upon a broken pave- 
ment. Tall, coarse grass pushed riotously 
up through innumerable crevices — and 
what must have been the main traffic way 
for vehicles was grown up with low, 
gnarled-looking underbrush. 

CHAPTER III 
Humon Wolves 

• As we looked about us, we saw long 

gray shapes darting through this un- 
derbrush like lean, swift shadows, and 
gliding in and out of the ruined doorways 
and windows of the buildings. These 
frightful shapes were as large as men, and 
as we strained our eyes to see them more 
clearly, we saw that they did look like 
grotesque humans, strangely doubled over 
and with thick matted hair, writhing 
snake-like from awful, jutting beads. 

Norox grasfwd my arm convulsively. 
"Did you see?" be gasped. "What are 
they ?” 

"They look,” said Edra, "like wolves!” 

“Yes,” I answered. "Like wolves. Hu- 
man wolves!" My own words made me 
shudder and the shudder passed around 
the group. 

“They run in packs." said Norox, "hos- 
tile packs. But they are not w’olves, they 
are . . . .” 

His sentence was not completed, for a 
host of tlie lean, grey things rose from the 
underbrush directly in front of us and 
edged nearer, giving vent to a chorus of 
unearthly shrieks. The ghastly shrieks is- 
sued from their gaping, cavernous mouths 



and rose up, itp, like the howling of the 
damned. Before we could recover our rea- 
soning faculties, the awful things had 
crept around us, a dozen, two score, hem- 
ming us in and ctJtting u.s off from the 
doorway behind. Closer and clbser they 
came until we saw their great fiery eyes 
gleaming madly through the spectral fog 
as from a mask of vile, unutterable evil 
Closer and closer still they came, until wc 
saw the foamy slaver on thdr moutlis and 
smelled the odor of tlieir fetid breath. 

Then, so suddenly as to take me by sur- 
prise, the foremost of the hideous crea- 
tures sprang at me with a roar maniacal 
rage. Back and back I went, erbome by 
its impetuous rush. But even as I did so, 
I jerked free iny annihilator, and bury- 
ing its muzzle in the hideous face leering 
into my own, I pulled the trigger. The 
face went out like mushroom smoke, and 
the faceless body lurched and fell and 
crumbled slowly into nothingness. 

All around 1 heard howling, screaming, 
and the explosions of annihilator bullets. 
Norox was ilown — a monster on top. I 
shot the thii^. Edra was screaming, 
“Look out! I.erdo. look out!” There was 
a wave of hot, foul bodies into wliich we 
shot and shot; there was a moment of 
seething terror and madness ; then the 
mass hatl broken, had given, was fleeing 
back in terror, leaving perhaps a dozen 
smoking, crumbling, nightmare corpses 
behind them. 

“Quick," 1 gasped, "before they return! 
Put up the barrier !" Eltnor was adjustit^ 
the Radiactor. Already we could see the 
gaunt, grey shapes massing again in the 
shadows. Our situation was desperate. 
Two-thirds of our bullets were gone. Tlie 
bulk of our ammunition was in the gliders. 
Another attack like the former and .... 
“Hurry. Eltnor,” I yelled, “hurry!” At 
last the blue sparks flashed from the small 
disk. Tn another moment .... But the 
human wolves came first ! 

They leapt out of the underbrush and 
were on us, ravening. Now it was a mat- 
ter of seconds. Mechanically I shot down 
the first creature. I saw Edra shooting 
with calm desperation. We were in a circle. 
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now. Elinor in our center. TIic creatures 
came on. My writing makes what hap- 
pened seem of longer Hiiratiiin than it ac- 
tually was. As 3 mailer of fact, wliat I 
describe occurred in split seconds. With a 
sd> of dc!«pair, I fired my last Imllct into 
a gargoyle countenance and uplifted my 
pistol butt to strike at another. Could this 
be the end ? Were we fated to go down to a 
hideous death under thixse taloned claws ? 

‘'Eltnor," I screamed again, “Eltnor!" 
Then it came ! The advancing wall of 
monster.? was gripped as if by an invisible 
hand. The screams of bestial triumph 
turned into shrieks of pain and terror. I 
saw figures clawing, caught in the very aci 
of a leap, suspended in a smoking mass of 
crackling flame. At the very moment of 
overwhelming disaster, Eltnor had picked 
up tlie power broadcasted from the Island, 
had thrown around us the electronic bar- 
rier that no creature could touch and live. 
We were saved. Tlic Tilings that were 
left let up a soul-shattering wail and slunk 
back into the shadnw.s. As we stood there 
watching their relreal, slill another de- 
moniac chorus rose — coupled with shrieks 
of mortal anguish and the crunch of shat- 
tered bones. The rival packs, cheated of 
llieir hoped-for prey, had turned to rend 
each otiwr. 

• Wc pulled ourselves together and edged 
tremblingly through the great door Ije- - 
hind us from which we had been cut off 
by the unexpected ambush. With our an- 
nihilators in one hand and our bottled 
light in the other, we picked our way up 
tlie dark stairway. But Lerdo remembered 
that the great door was still ajar, and wc 
went hack and pushed it shut, piling great 
heaps of uias.sive furniture against it. 
furniture that we found in the room.H of 
the lower floor. Then we started up the 
stairway again keeping a close watch for 
any of the monsters that might be slinking 
in the shadows. Nothing molested our 
march, an<I still shuddering from the ef- 
fect of that awful battle, we finally gained 
the roof and rejoiced in the welcome sight 
of our gliders gleaming brightly in the 
moonlight. 



We sat down on some stone benches 
that at one time must have decorated this 
•sjiaciou.s HKif-garden, and t(Kik stodc of 
our injuries. Despite the fierce fighting ia 
which vve had engaged, we found that our 
wound.s were of no ct>nsequcnce. T had a 
long scratch on one arm and a bruise or 
two caused by being hurled to the ground. 
Edra, fortunately, had e.scaptxl withcHit 
visible damage. Norox and tlie others 
were not so lucky. They had suffered a 
few ugly scratches on the face as well as 
bad bruises on other parts of the body and 
the marks of horrible teeth were plainly 
imjirinted in Lenin's arm. Wc immediate- 
ly went about washing our wounds in our 
collapsible basins, pouring the water from 
our generous casks, atiil later treating the 
dangerous injuries with our famous anti- 
septic tliat heals almost instantaneously. 

Feding utterly exhausted, we unpacked 
our supply bags and spread our blankets 
on the roof. We ate a few tablets of con- 
centrated food to relieve tlie pangs of 
hunger and drank abundantly from cviir 
water casks. With one accori wc rolled 
up in our blankets, and despite the mourn- 
ful wails that still rose iieriodically belnw 
u3, wc soon fell into an exhausted, dream- 
less sleep. 

When Norox awoke first and roused 
the rest of us. the morning .sun wa.s Iwat- 
ing down upon us and a thousand brilliant 
plumaged birds were warWing in the great 
tree.s tliat reared their stately majesty in 
the midst of desolation. For a moment wc 
could hardly orient ourselves to our 
strange surroundings. In the clean, dear 
sunlight the horrors of the night faded 
away like the memory of a nightmare. 
But when we walked to the edge nf the 
root and looked down at the sprawling 
ruins, then we knew that we had not 
dreamed it at all. I think that we half ex- 
pected to see the dreadful monsters dart- 
ing in and out of the doorways, but in- 
sect life was all we saw bdrtw us, that 
and enormous lazy lizards sumilng them- 
selves on the ruins. Norox assured us that 
he believed the wolves ran only at night. 

Emboldened by this and spurred on by 
an insatiable curiosity to know something 
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of the nature of the gnawing catastrophe 
that had wiped out tlie dviliaalion of the 
mighty city, we decided to descend again. 
It was quite necessary also, for another 
reason. Oiir water supply was low. This 
time, however, we took with us a plenti* 
fill supply of ammunition. We were not 
runnii^ any risks despite the assurance of 
the night-habits of wolves. 

As we walked through the ruined 
streets and viewed this abomination of 
desolation, onr hearts were filled with sad- 
ness that so much human effort, that so 
much aspiring, should come to naught. At 
last we came to the outskirts of the city, 
and in what must have at one time been 
a great park, we found a natural spring 
that gushed up frwn a rocky glen. 

• After filling oiu" water bottles, we once 
more entered the dty on a tour of in- 
vestigation. We were not again molested 
by the gray wolves and were finally fully 
convinced that they were night-prowlers, 
creeping at day-break into their hidden 
lairs. 

Obviously, our only of learning 
anything lay in the findii^ of bocdis and 
records. We searched everywhere, ran- 
sacking the white-domed palaces of trade, 
the crumbling sky-scrapers, even the 
frightful subterranean basements where 
the great beasts fled before us ; but not a 
book, not a manuscript, not a record could 
■we find. Even the inscriptions on the great 
buildings had been effaced— crudely— de- 
liberately! All around us were unmistak- 
able evidence of a gradual “fall” from cul- 
ture — evidences of a slow relinquishment 
of the aitifkialhies of the Machine Age 
and a return to a cruder state. 

As these facts were borne in upon ns, 
we came to a sort of open square In the 
center were a number of iron tripods cm 
which rested several huge pots. Qimbing 
upon the stones that once held the fuel in 
place, we found within the pots — frag- 
ments of human bones 1 

A wave of horror swept over ua, the 
horror tlial dawns with the realization 
that some truths cannot be faced in their 
complete significance. Yet, some pervers- 



ity within me tempted me to voice the 
tliought that must have been common to 
all. 

“I fear,” said I, “that this — this de- 
cadence will be found to cover a larger 
area than San Francisco. It has been too 
gradual, too horrible, not to have been 
halted by the intervention of a neighbor- 
ing civilization had such a civilization ex- 
isted. In addition to this, there are signs 
here that indicate beyond the shadow of 
a doubt that there was a surrender, not 
only of the complexities of civilization, but 
a fall into cannibalism. The presence of 
these bones cannot be attributed to the 
devouring of a dying race by wolves. 
Wolves may kill limnan beings, but they 
do not — ” here I shuddered as the words 
forced themselves out, “they do not cook 
tlidr flesh 1” 

As tlie hellisli significance of this 
thought was borne in upon our little 
group, we precipitately fled from the 
gruesome shambles as tliough pursued by 
demons. When we halted for fareith some 
ten minutes later, wc found ourselves still 
in the park, but in another open space, in 
the center of which stood a gigantic 
monument. It was scarcely more than a 
huge pile of stones thi'own together in a 
Iiaphazard manner and at the expenditure 
of great labor, with a striving after pro- 
ducing an impression of mere cougloni> 
crate mass. Near the base of the gloomy 
pile we found an insori^on, a record at 
last! 

It was written in a sort of crude Eng- 
lish, a language with which most of us are 
quite familiar because our ancient books 
are in that temgue and also because Eng- 
lish forms the basis of our present speech. 
Norox translated it for us. 

“These imperishable stones,” he read, 
“mark the site of the Great Conflagraticai. 
Here were burned the Causes of Evil and 
Insanity — the Books! Here, in obedience 
to the Lord of the Pack, -were brought the 
vile things unearthed from every lair in 
tlie laud. Let every Atvar wlio has kept a 
Book in his possession beware, for the 
Terror of the Pack shall be upon him! 
Here, in accordance with the Inriolabk 
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Oatb are written the last words that itiay 
be written, as a warning to those wlto still 
may dare to read. The curse o£ knowledge 
if lifted from the eartlt and sanity pre- 
served !’ 

As Norox Enislied reading, understatid' 
ing dawned upon us. 

"So that's what became of the books I” 
cried Edra, breaking the oppressive si- 
lence. 

"It sounds lUce tlie rasings of madmen.'' 
commented Lerdo. 

“Or beasts!" shuddered Eltuoi'. "No- 
tice the words that designate animalisnj. 
‘Lair,' — ‘Lord of the Pack'— ‘Tenor of 
the Pack.’ ’’ 

"And remember the man-wolves i" said 
Edra slowly, as though but balf-realulng 
that her words roused an unthinkable as- 
sociation. 

“Let's get out of here !” broke uj Lerdo, 
as though fearing to give the unspeakable 
thought time to impress itself uiHin tiur 
reeling brains. “Let’s get away from this 
ghastly monument raised by madmen 
above the grave of wisdom!" 

“Yes!" cried Hltnor, ruusii^ himself 
from the stupor of half-realization into 
which all of us had fallen. “Let’s leave 
tills wretched holocaust and visit the rest 
of the continent. We have several hours 
of daylight yet before us. We might try to 
reach Gikagn — nr the site of it I” 

Hurrying as much as possible, we 
picked our way through the ghastly ruins 
back to die building where we liad left 
our gliders. Quickly we were «i our way 
again, cutting through the air and 6ing- 
iug iMdiind us like a filthy garment the 
aura of evil that envelop^ us and the 
leering inference that bad been beating 
its black wings against the bars of will. 

Gazing below us as we skimmed along 
above the landscape, we saw stark ruin 
everj'where. Nature had come intoherown 
again. Wiere there should have been 
desert, there was now, owing to scmie un- 
explained shifting of climatic belts, a vast 
jui^lc. The air was vibrant with the song 
of trcpical birds, but we saw no animals, 
though we floated quite near the surface, 
just above tlie tallest treetops. That is, we 
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saw no animals except die ghoulish 
wolves, if animals they were. Their nial%- 
oant presence was suficient to account for 
the starvation of lesser beasts, for from 
the hostility of tlieir packs it was plain to 
see that, having devoured their enemies, 
they were now engaged in annihilating 
one another. There was plenty of insect 
life, and occasionally tiny four-footed 
creatures scurried fearlessly through the 
thickets, aware, doub'Llessly, tiiat day held 
no terrors for them. 

CHAPTER IV 
Tho MBDuscript' 

• i\t last Uic forest began to tliin out — 

but not considerably. We saw wide, 
swollen riven* rushing torreutially 
tlirougli pleasant valleys and watering the 
grassy, roiling plain. We looked dowm 
upon the skeletons of innummable cities 
wliere wild, luxuriant nature tlirust itself 
into the sprawling ruins and flaunted its 
tropic wantonness above the vast mau- 
soleum of it)* erstwhile tainqucrois. Twice 
we descended to these ancioit city sites 
and cm both occasions found another 
niomimcnt to the Great Coullagratinn. 
The Edict must have been far-rcacliiug, 
but strange to say, all the inscriptions 
were undated. Perhaps the creatures had 
lost track of time, settling slowly down 
into die mire of savagery. 

As the sun was dropping into a bath of 
crira.wn, we came upon the site of Qiica- 
go, the great metropolis of the Middle 
West. By this time, we were fully pre- 
pared for what we saw, a repetition of 
what had happened elsewhere. As to the 
underlying cause of it all, we were still 
in utter ignorance. The destruction of the 
books had effectively shut us away from 
definite knowled^. 

We spent three days amfmg the ruins 
of Chicago — searching — endlessly search- 
mg — for some book, some record that had 
been overlot^ed. But the Terror of the 
Pack had been too strong. Tliere was only 
the Monument — only the inevitable in- 
scription. 

We were iKit again lucdcsted by* the 
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man-wolves. They were there also, in 
great numbers, but we avoided going 
abroad by night. Sometimes we inadvert- 
ently surprised them in their lairs, and 
had many a start of terror as we saw 
their e>’es of green flame glaring evilly at 
us from the dark corners of some ruined 
building, hut we soon reached the con- 
clusion that they never attacked iu day- 
light and at night only in packs. Alone, 
ftey were slinking cowardly creatures 
that skurried away like rabbits at our ap- 
proach. We always slept beside our gliders 
on the roof-tops, carefully barricading the 
entrances to our retreat. The man-wolves, 
however, were not fond of climbing. We 
never saw one so high as a second story. 

Thinking upon these things, I remark^ 
to my companions, "The time is truly ripe 
for our expansion. Nature has blessed the 
land with inexhaustible abundance and 
there are no enemies to dispute our con- 
quest, save the Wolves, and they are 
powerless before us. Besides, they are rap- 
idly slaying one another. Truly the Voice 
spoke when the time was ripe." 

At mention of the Voice the others 
bowed their heads in reverence, and in 
the silence, a group Urge came upon us 
to push on to ... . 

"To New York!” came the Voice more 
clearly, and I gave It expression. "There, 
if anywhere,” I told them, “may be found 
some record, something that will explain 
the cause of all this desolation.” 

Again we journeyed into the Unknown, 
leaving Chicago behind us, a sad necropo- 
lis. Below us, as before, the face of nature 
glowed in tropic splendor and the white 
wrecks of civilization littered the land- 
scape like grinning skulls. We did not 
again descend until the towering ruins of 
New York thrust themselves defiantly 
above the conquering trees and rearetl 
their tottering skeletons heavenward in a 
last magnificent gesture of defiance. 

It was nearly midday when we found a 
landing-place and descended into what 
must have been the main artery of busi- 
ness. We immediately noticed that the 
Great Decay had been slower here and 
this filled us with a faint hope of discover- 



ing the cause. The buildings seemed more 
recently abandoned ; the evidences of the 
gradual descent into the Lower Kingdom 
indicated a more deliberate retrogression. 
Notwithstanding, we found — the Monu- 
ment — and the inevitable Inscription. 
There was a pitiful attempt at sculptural 
effect about it that had been lacking in the 
other piles. Civilizatiou had died liard 
here. 

During the course of the afternoon, 
Hdra had expressed a desire to get a 
closer view of the Atlantic, and to please 
her, we entered our gliders and floated 
out over llie harbor, little dreaming what 
an unprecedented experience lay before 
us. Just below us rose a colos.sal statue — 
in the form of a giantess holding aloft a 
mighty torch. 

“It’s the Statue of Liberty!” cried 
Norox in a strange excitement tliat com- 
municated itself to all of us as we picked 
up the thread of his thoughts. “You’ve 
read about it in the ancient books. Strange, 
that it should endure when younger 
monuments have perished, holding its ex- 
tinguished torch aloft over the cradle — 
and the grave — of freedom. What a ^m- 
Iwl! WTiat a mockery! Of all places on 
earth, it was here that the ideals of liberty 
were most trampled in the dust. Here the 
Machine Kings rose and flourished and 
spread their tentacles of steel around the 
world ! Here the last flash of genius, of 
freedom of expression, was quenched in 
the Black Night of Persecution!” 

"Yet it was from here also,” I protest- 
ed. “that came the greatest of the "Exiles, 
whose ideals of perfect freedom were 
realized among us and whose fruits we 
now enjoy. .A.nd who knows? Perhaps the 
ancient goddess has not held her torch in 
vain, for the Voice within me speaks and 
says that it will again be lighted never 
more to be extinguished.” 

• By a mutual impulse, we circled there 

above the mighty torch as though form- 
ing an unspoken covenant. And that, my 
readers, is why the Great Expansion start- 
ed here. That is why our First Colonists 
landed on this shore and built the gbrious 
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city of Liberia, wliose vessels are in every 
port, whose cargoes sail the uncharted 
seas of space, and whose ambassadors are 
rendered homage in the kingdoms of the 
farthest stars. 

Again the Impulse swayed us, and 
wordlessly we descended, landing on the 
mighty base of the statue. We found the 
entrance and entered the interior, amazed 
at the Olympic proportions that dwarfed 
our puny size. Curiously, fearlessly, en- 
thralled by a strange exaltation, wc 
climbed up and up a winding stairway, 
untd we found ourselves within the cavity 
of the Great Head and finally in a sort of 
room formed by the crown of the god- 
dess. 

There a sight met our eyes whose hor- 
ror coupled with pathetic grandeur shall 
remain engraved forever on our souls. 
Upon a pile of rotting fabrics lay the piti- 
ful skeleton of a man and in its l»ny 
hands were clasped an iron box ! Save for 
this ghastly occupant, the room was bare, 
with the exception of some bottles ranged 
along the walls, bottles that must have 
(»iitained some kind of coiKentrated 
nourishment. 

Norox was the fir.st to break the .silence. 
“The box I” he cried. “We must open the 
box! It may contain something which will 
give us the clue to alt this I" 

“Well, open it,’’ I agreed, “hut get it 
yourself.’’ 

Shudderingly, yet pityingly, he ap- 
proached the awful thing and reverently 
loosened the box from that frightful 
grasp. A nisty key was in the lock, and 
after considerable effort, we turned it, 
raised the lid and found — a yellow manu- 
script I 

“At last!" cried Eltnor. “A book! A 
diary, perhaps 1 And this — tiiis skeleton — 
has not been here so dreadfully long 
either !’’ 

“It’s in English, too," said Norox, “and 
it's quite legibly written!" 

“Read it! Read it!" clamored all in 
unison, and sitting there on the bare floor, 
in the presence of that awful witness, we 
listened In the strangest story that was 
ever penned by human hand. 



The salutation was addressed simply 
“To the Finder" and it began with a 
[Kculiar oath, an oath that in its primi- 
tive superstition betrayed but one tiling 
— decadence — reversion to the literal ac- 
cqjtance of the anthropomorphic <lcitics 
of the childhood of the race. I give it to 
you, my readers, as it was read .to us: 
“Before the Goddess of Lilwrty whom 
alone I worship, I swear that what is Itere 
written is the truth, the whole truth, and 
notliing liut the truth. Because Her voice 
commanded me, I write — though hope- 
1es.s!y— for who shall find what ha.s lieen 
written? I, Jonathan Daniels, am the last 
sane man left on earth ! Besides mysdf 
there are only the Wolf-Packs aii<l the 
Exiles on the Isle of Madness. The Wolf- 
Packs are no longer men, and the Exiles 
are lunatics. Their lunacy is different from 
the madness that has seized the Pack, for 
theirs is the lunacy of genius, while the 
frenzy of the Pack is the madness of rav- 
ening beasts. I, who read the ancient 
books, have long known that it was wrong 
to send away the Exiles, to repress e.very 
departure from the so-called norm. The 
Machine Kings, in doing this, had forgot- 
ten a great truth, that the curre of TKjr- 
mality iises, that what was insanily yes- 
terday may be glorious sanity today under 
a different, a higher environment. The 
so-callcd insane are but the advance 
guards of a higher norm. Yet perhaps 
these things are themselves the raving.s of 
madness; perhaps I am not 7nyself sane, 
though fondly I dierish the thought that 
I am. That I am an Atvar— a throwback 
— I know, tor the epithet has been hurled 
against me in the traffic-ways. Rut if 
this lie madness, I glory in it. For llicre 
comes to me in the silence, a Vision, and 
this Vision has beckoned to me from 
across the gulf of ages that separates me 
from my ancestors — from those who 
loved and thought and dreamed ere men 
liecame madiiues. 

• “Notwithstanding, tliough tlic psy- 
cholc^- of the masses has caused me 
to doubt my own mental integrity, yet I 
can still relate wliat I have seen. 
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“When all vai-iabilky Iiad practically 
perished from the Machine World 
through the <leliberate weeding nut of 
genius, thus killing man's higher aspira- 
tions, there were constant outbrealdngs 
from bcimv. Deprived of the power to 
soar into those regions of insanity which 
are god-like, men’s-minds sunk slowly 
down into that mire of frenzy which is 
beast-like. 

"Among the ‘Gangs’ of the Underworld 
flared the first revolts against the Machine 
Kings. In their rewlt against standardi- 
zation, the Gangs disclaimed obedience to 
uH law. A reign of anarchy l>egaii that be- 
came world-wide as the crumbling gov- 
ernments tottered and fell. There was no 
spiritual leader to bring order out of 
chaos, for all spirituality Imd been crushed. 
Only the beast-mind reigned supreme. 
The whirring wheels of commerce slowed 
down and ceased — the great machines 
stood idle — and the Beast-Men growled 
and slew cacli other over the spoils of 
anarchy. Famine followed in the wake of 
pestilence and ‘Gang’ wars were wageil 
unceasingly. 

“Then the T.ast Madness seized the 
Beast-Men, and attributing all evil to 
knowledge, they seized and burned the 
Books. By this time, the Gangs had be- 
come 'Packs’ and a group madness per- 
vaded them, a universal mutuality of ac- 
tion, inspired, they thought, hy an Omni- 
present Lord of the Pack, who had re- 
placed Jehovah. 

"The Packs Iiunted down and slew 
with nameless tortures all who were found 
to be concealing Books or who were, sus- 
pected of possessing undue learning. Yet 
in the very heart of this Neronian perse- 
cution arose the Cult of Lilwrty. Here in 
New York we gathered, for 1 was one of 
them, gathered in obedience to the Voice 
of the Goddes.s of the Watenvays, and 
here, beneath Her mighty torch, we 
pledged to Her our souls. In secret we 
atuduxl the Ancient Books that we had 
hidden in the Obscure Places, and there 
we found wisdesn, that had men but heed- 
ed, would have saved them even then. 



\’eiled indeed it was, in the complex 
phrases of our ancestors; yet, the heart 
of truth was in it, and after much search- 
ing in the musty volumes ami after much 
communion with the Goddess, the Great 
Light dawned upon us. Forth among the 
Beast-Men we went and spoke to them 
as the books had spoken and as the God- 
dess had commanded Among them we 
walked, exhorting them to turn from llicir 
beastliness into the paths of peace and 
brotherhood and to preserve and cherish 
tlie dying flame of inspiration. 

“But the Beast-Men turned upon us 
and pursued us to our hiding-places, de- 
stroyii^ our books and capturing and de- 
vouring our martyrs in unspeakable orgies 
of cannibalism. Finally, of all that holy 
band, I alone remained. Then the God- 
dess commanded me to take refuge in this. 
Jier ancient Temple, knowing that none 
would follow me here, so great was their 
superstition. Hither T came, fearful in- 
deed of the majesty and nearness of tlie 
Presence, yet obedient to Her will. Hither 
also I brought supplies of concentrated 
food that I had found in tlie rotting 
warehouses, food that had been aban- 
doned since men had turned to ghastlier 
fare. 

“Sometimes by day I went forth, know- 
ing that the Beast-Men prowled only by 
night. But when night fell upon me un- 
awares, I crouched in the branches of the 
great trees and witnessed new and awful 
horrors. So rapid was the transformation 
from man to beast that I saw creatures 
rise up as men — and fare forth — wolves! 
Before my very eyes the awful meta- 
morphosis has transpired, but it transpires 
no more ! Notv those that rise up and those 
that fare forth are alike beasts! And I 
know through the Goddess who dwells 
above both reason and unreason that the 
Soul which raised us on two feet, depart- 
ing, leaves u.s again on all fours. 

“After I had witnessed this Ultimate 
Horror, I fell sick of a fever, and duruig 
my delirium the Goddess spoke again and 
bid me write. Now that the fever has left 
me, I hasten to obey Her bidding ere the 
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Darkness comes, that I-ast Darkness 
whiL-h is the Bnal veil that slirouds tlte 
Goddess frcau her worshippers. For when 
all else fails, liberty may still be reached 
through the gates of Deatli! 

“Why She would have me write, 1 
know not, for there are none to read, sate 
perhaps the Lunatics, who may soinethne 
pass this way. Yet — ^they were glorioui 
Lunatics !" 

• Here, abruptly ended the manuscript, 
an archaic, superstition-ridden thing 
lliat might itself have been the ravlr^s of 
a madman. Nevertheless, we had seen — 
what we had seen t Though we may iKver 
be quite sure of the cause of the Great 
Desolation, there was an undercurrent of 
truth in that manu.si;ript that ccmvinccd us 
of its sincerity, even tiiough we shall 
never understand entirely the dark proc- 
ess which the human portion of the 
Larger World sank downward to the 
lieast. Yet, comprehending as wc do all 
that the mind can do to the body, we know 
—all that is best for us to Imow. That 
knowledge is what will enable us to pro- 
tect our future worhl-widc eivilizatioa 
against the inroads of the lower nature — 
the only enemy that man can have. For 
decile new conditions of environment 
that may require a partial adoption of the 
old inventions, we shall be very carcfitl 
that collective Inuiianity shall own the ma- 
chines in place of being owned by them. 
And we .shall be doubly careful that the 
spark of genius shall be cherished and 
multiplied even though the light that 



shines through its eyes may not l>e the 
light of our own familiar stars. 

“I wonder," said Edra softly, after a 
reverent silence tliat followed the com- 
pletion of the manuscript, “if the voice 
of this Goddess was not the Inner Voice? 
Our ancestors had a habit of attributing 
to outer forces those Urges that we now 
know come from the subjective mind of 
man that contacts through the exaltation 
of genius, with the subjective soul-stuff 
of the Universe that embraces all wisdom 
— all experience ?” 

A radiance transfigured her lovely fea- 
tures as sIk spoke, a radiance that comes 
with those swift, sweet flashes of intuition 
that arc voucltsafed alone to women. 
Lerdo suddenly clasped her in his eager 
arms and his triumphant, ringing laugh 
brake the sorrowful tension of that place 
of Revelations. Yet, mingled with that 
laughter was an unspoken tribute to the 
zealot, who, with his dying breath, liad 
borne witness to that striving after Free- 
dom which can never die. 

Moved by a common impulse, we 
sought an oi>enitig — a window in the 
Great Cavity formed by the structure of 
the mighty crown. We looked out across 
the sea and up t<j where the strong, un- 
tiring Hand held the unwavering Torch. 
Above us the last glory of the setting sun 
fell full ujMin the giant Torch and it flaral 
up m splendor as though lighted by an 
Unseen Hand. Liberty and Love and 
Lauglitcr had come again to their ancient 
dwelling-place and the Inscrutable God- 
dess smiled! 



THE END 
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The great boulder tottered violently and plunged over the brink. 
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RED MOON 



By KENNETH STERLING 

• Die R.15 stiwil encased, as it were, in 
ait air-tigiit suit o£ flexible metal, his 
head in a bulb of transparent rjuartz. 
which was darkly colored to protect his 
eyes from the glare of the sun. Viewed 
from the moon, the blazing disc appeared 
doubly dazzling since there was no at- 
mosphere to temper the light, In his metal- 
glnved hand he held a red globular pebble, 
a tiny sphere which would mean so much 
to his future, a diminutive ball for which 
he had risked his life. Die R.15 had hoped 
to become a bacteriological researdi woric- 
er and devote his life to the study of 
pathology, hut when he had half com- 
pleted his scientific training, he was com- 
pelled, through financial difficulties, to 
discontinue his education. 

At the time, one of the prevalent dis- 
eases was dermo-sclerosis, a malady tliat 
attacked suddenly and without warning, 
leaving its dreaded trade mark on the 
mutilated and disfigured corpses of nuin- 
berl/ss-s victims. Ileretofore, little prog- 
ress had been maile in the battle against 
dermo-sclerosis. However, an explorer 
brought from the moon a small, phos- 
(dioresccnt. crimson globe, which at first 
was regarded only as a scientific curiosity, 
until, quite by accident, its curative pow- 
ers were ascertained. It seems that a sci- 
entist who had a case of dermo-scleroeis 
had been examining the red mton, (as it 
was later dubbed) and found that his ail- 
ment had been cured by some unknown 
means. After a great deal of deliberation, 
he attributed his recovery to the stone 
from the moon. Upon his announcement 
of this miraculous discovery, the red 
noon was immediately put into general 
use, and many lives were saved, but un- 
foitunately it commenced to lose strength, 
till at last it became quite useless. 



9 Our pr«Mot aatbor will b« remem- 
bered for liis amaalng little barlwone. 
‘*Tiie Brain-Ealcrs of Pluto,” published 
in oar March, 19S4, issue. 

Mr. Sterling shows h(s ability, in the 
present story, of writing in a .serioufl 
rein. There is no humor here— but there 
is pathos and dmma^^nd the irsoy oC 
fate. 

There is a surprising development of 
atmosphere, for so short a tale. The 
author does not write Tolominously, and 
in & few sentences he can present an 
idea, with all the “trimmiags," that 
would take another author several pages. 

The story is Interplanetary. That will 
please a great many of our readers, for 
there have not been many stories of this 
nature, of sufficient merit for publication 
ID WoNBsa Sroaias, that hare cone to our 
attention in the post several months. 

“Red Moon” you will find a vivid, if 
short, portrayal of alien adventnro. 



Immediately there was a “gold rush” 
across the inter-lnnar gulf, for red rmofi 
had become a commodity of the most fab- 
ulous value. The only equipment nec- 
essary for a lunar expedition consisted of 
a space-suit and a pick, togetlicr with 
lubes of compressed oxygen and concen- 
trated food tablets. In view of the goat 
to be attained, the e^qiense of these ac- 
cessories was a mere trifle; in addition, 
the rocket-ships to and from the moon 
gave free }»a.sage to tha.se who were in 
searcli of the vital substance. Therefore 
many individuals came to believe that all 
one had to do was to invest a .smali .>«uiu 
of money, take a trip to the moon, and 
return a multi-millionaire. But it was not 
so simple as all that, as was [ircsently 
seen. Tlie following montli over five hun- 
dred would-be explorers departed for the 
satellite, but only three rntnmefl vrith red 
moon. Wliat is most significant, liowever, 
is that only seventy-five returned at all, 
The public demanded that tlicy be told 
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what had happaiied to the tnisaing men, 
to which demand the scientists and ex- 
plorers issued only the laconic statement 
that they had been “lost/’ But, aa ever, 
the truth came to light, and so the lunar 
gold rush died as suddenly as it had ap- 
pearetL 

This is the answer to the mystery. On 
the seemingly placid moon lurked an un- 
sospected peril. The “lost" explorers had 
fallen prey to the sn-ialled hmar octopus 
or crater-beast. Although there is no at- 
mosphere on the moon, the crater-beasts 
lived by extracting the carlxMi and Oxygen 
vdiich exist in some compounds in lunar 
minerals from the rocks and ground. The 
animal could utilize carbon and oxygen 
in any form whatsoever, and for tliat rea- 
Sfm conW exist on the airless satellite. The 
crater-bea.sts were huge, eight-lrnibcd 
creatures, like hard granite in nature and 
appearance. They poswssed none of the 
human senses— neither Ac power to see, 
hear, smell, taste, perceive by touch, nor 
any common characteristic, bat had the 
single uncanny |)ower of dv-tccting the 
proximity of carbon and oxj^wi. So when 
the first human heings arrived on the 
moon with thdr abundant bodily store 
of these elements plus the vast reservoirs 
of nxi^cn in their artificial breathing ap- 
paratus, they were hounded by virtually 
aH of the satellite’s lumbering oetopi. The 
sh^gish crater-beasts never attempted to 
pursue the nimble earth-men who couM 
move with increased speed because of the 
moon’s lesser gravity. They resorted, in- 
stead, to much subtler methods of ensnar- 
ing their prey. The octopus lay on the 
ground with its eight twenty-foot, mnhi- 
Jomted tentacles coiled about in such a 
way that if closely simulated one of the 
iTMniatnre craters, so common on the 
moon, hence the animal’s name. When 
some hapless e.xplorer passed too n«r the 
“crater.” a tentacle darted out and seized 
him, hnhiing him in an iron grip which 
noLliing could dislodge. ITie captive’s 
body was Ibea drawn to the monster’s 
main ma.ss and drained by a queer organ 
of all its carbon and oxygen, being finally 
reduced to elemental dnst. Often one of 



a group of men was captured and his com- 
panions were helpless to do ought but ob- 
serve his tortured demise, while futilely 
firing wliat they knew to be ineffective ex- 
plosive bullets at the octopus. 

But Die R35 always cautiously avoided 
“su-spicioHs craters’’ and kept away 
from rocks behind which a crater-beast 
might be concealed. He tenderly returned 
the red moon to a small pouch in the out- 
side of his spare-anit. Die had come to 
the moon aware of the manifold dangers 
and slim chance of returning successfully: 
he had not lieen deluded by any false 
hopes. Now he was journeying tack to- 
ward the huge transparent dome, the lone 
colony on the mnon, which was used also 
as a port for Ae rocket-ships which went 
back and forth be t ween planet and satel- 
lite monthly. As he walked, he continually 
thrust his gloved hand into the podeet of 
the metal suit, drew forth the precious 
stone, examined if. and refilaced it, as 
though he feared it would vanish. He 
could tell by observing the positions of 
the earth and stars that more than a ter- 
restrial day would rftpse before the next 
space-ship would depart for earth, ample 
time to cover the renaioing distance. How 
short a time a day seemed in comparison 
with die nine long months he had sjieot 
on this barren saielHte, searching, seekii^, 
scouring the terrain in quest of red moon/ 
In bringing this vital stone hack to Ae 
earth, be could not only obtain funds for 
the continuance of his scientific education, 
but could reiKler a sublime service to ho- 
maoity. 

• Abruptly his musings were interrupted 
by the sight of a waving tentacle. A 
large crater-beast had emerged from be- 
hind a rock and vras advancing toward 
him wHh a speed greater than that wiA 
which he had ever seen a lunar ock^us 
move. He was not, however, frightened, 
since he knew he could easily outdo its ut- 
most gieed. He retreated slowly, step by 
step, cautiously regarding his foe, won- 
dcrii^ what its ne.xt move would be. Since 
he bad never known an octopus tn attack 
openly, he was quite puzzled by the beast's 
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queer tactics. As Dk backed away, he 
felt a sinister grip tightening about his 
waist. He had been seized from behind 
by another numster whidi had been lying 
in wait for liimi — a plan conceived by 
diabolically intelligent demons. After 
avoiding these terrors for months, he liad 
been captured only a few hours Ijefore 
his planned departtire: he had fallen prey 
to one of those dread, creatures whose 
dutches he had eludea for so lor^. Al- 
ready, held tightly in the tentacle, be was 
being draggel to a horrible death. The 
red moon would be of little aid to him 
now. His struggles were futile against the 
gigantic strength of hi.s captor. He drew 
out his small pistol loaded with explosive 
bullets, but the instrument, so effective 
in its usual function of cleaving rocks, was 
useless against the impervious body of the 
monster. 

Finally his eyes lighted upon an object 
which gave him a ray of hope. Directly 
above the octopus on the top of a high 
diff rested a huge h<niWer wbidi appeared 
to be tottering over the edge. If, by 
Bring an explosive bullet at the rock, he 
ctiuld dislodge it, perhaps it would fall 
upon tlie octopus and crush the beast. 
There seemed small likelihood of this plan 
sutxccding, but it was his only htqje. Tak- 
ing careful aim, he Bred two sliots in rapid 
SQCcession at the point of the ledge sup- 
porting the rodf. There was an instant 
splintering of the smootli granite fol- 
lowed by a rocking which Die watched 
with agonized tension. Then, ffirough 
some ben^n miracle, the great boulder 
tottered \*io]entIy and plunged over the 
brink. As it hurtled down, Die feared it 
would not strike with sufficient force to 
kill the octopus. However, as it fell, it 
gathered speed and momentum, and 
squarely struck tlie nionstw, unaware of 
the rock's descent. But Die had under- 
estimated the sturdiness of the beast, for 
the boulder did not injure it in the lca.st. 
It merely jarred and stunned the animal 
which relaxed its grip on its vktim for an 
instant, but this instant sufficed. Die took 
a trenendous leap wliich carried liira sev- 
era! yards straight upwards. Fcff a second 



he thought he was free, but this hope wa.s 
short-lived. He saw he must fall directly 
into the out-stretched tentacles of the mon- 
ster, and inevitably be recaptured. Acting 
on an inspired impulse, b: fired several 
shots from his pistol ; his gun acted as a 
rocket ; the recoil carried him horizontally 
several feet beyond the menacing ten- 
Ucles. Die R35 was definitely out of dan- 
ger. 

Having stared into the eyes of death, 
Die cotu’agcously but cautiously resumed 
his journey toward the transparent dome 
which formed his constant base of sup- 
plies, As he walked, he took note of his 
surroundings; and tliough he was seeing 
them perhaps for the last time, he liar- 
bored no regrets. On every side stretched 
vistas of jagged peaks and lines of crater- 
rims, standing out so clearly in the air- 
less darkness that the sharpest earthly 
landscajie seemed blurred in comparison. 
There was a visible curve in the horizon, 
and overhead arched a dome of frigid 
black — ^hokling with strange siraultaneous- 
tiess the brilliant stars whidi glared malev- 
olently down like sleqiless eyes resentful 
of intrusion — a blinding, hostile-looking 
sun, sadly unlike tlie milder yellow orb 
he knew so wdl but had not seen for so 
long, A vivid haunting panorama it was. 
yet witliout a sitigle aspect of fiieudii- 
ness. Farewell, O dismal, desolate, dreary 
land of gloom! 

How different was the warm and cheer- 
ful atmosphere within the dome as con- 
trasted to the cold and dark without ! Men 
were gathered in small groups laughing 
and talking- A cctt-dial air prevailed at this 
last isolated outpost of civilization, to 
which word frem the earth was brought 
only by the monthly rocket-ships. How- 
ever, Die R35 did not join in the conversa- 
tion. Though perhaps his apprelMUsions 
were groundless, he somehow feared the 
theft of his red moon, and consequently 
did not reveal his gixxi fortune to hi.n com- 
panions, nor did lie rebte his adventure 
with the crater-beast. This silence went 
uniioiiced Iiccause of his mind reticKicc in 
regard to his private affairs, particuiarly 
his quest on the moon- 
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• At last he was alone in his state-room 

in the rocket-ship, alone with the red 
moon for whidi lie Iiad striven and strug- 
gled. Anxiously, he awaited the departure 
of the earthbound cruiser which had, to 
Die’s extreme anguish, been delayed for 
some reason or other. At length, the rock- 
ets roared and the vessel shot from its 
launching rack into the blackness of the 
void. During the tedious voj’age, Die an- 
ticipated his bright future. Although his 
aims were primarily in behalf of science, 
he could not ignore the priming of his 
picture in the news-sheets and the shout- 
ing of his name over the loud-speakers 
of the newscasting service. As he looked 
out through the single circular window of 
his small, compact chamber, he viewed the 
stars which seemed to smile at him as if 
in acknowledgment of hia triumph. The 
blue-green sphere before him appeared to 
greet his approach with a welcoming 
smile. 

Long before the space-rocket had begun 
to use its decelerating rockets, Die had 
eagerly gathered his baggage and was the 
first to pass between the huge, circular 
steel doors of the lock chamber when they 
were rolletl back. Immediately, Die sprint- 
ed away from the ship, through the space- 
port building, and out into the street 
where he signalled for an air taxi. He or- 
dered the pilot to cmiN'Cy him to the Med- 
ical Research Society instantly. 

Upon liis arrival, he took an elevator to 
the office of the Dermo- Sclerosis Com- 
mission. When Die demanded that he be 
shown to the director, he was told by a 
secretary that lie could see that official 
shortly. Die fussed and fiilgeted restlessly 
in his diair. and finally, unable to restrain 
himself, he leaped to his feet, dashed past 
the secretary impetuously, and crashed 
into the inner office. The director, a placid 
elderly man, seated behind a large desk 
littered with reports, was nearly startled 
out of his wits by Dic’s sudden and un- 
expected intrusion, 

“I’ve found it ! I’ve found it 1” .shouted 
Uie young man effervescently. 

"Found what asked the scientist star- 
ing at Die with mUd amazement. 



"The red itwott/' cried Die gleefully as 
he drew from his pocket the object to 
which he had referred. 

“Why. my dear young man, can you 
be unaware of the recent developments?'’ 
queried the other. 

“Developments — what develc^ments?” 
demanded the .startled youth. 

“Didn’t you know that over a month 
ago Dr. R. H. Quinn perfected a serum 
which cures dcrmo-sclerosis much more 
quickly, safely, and efficiently tlian red 
fHoanf" 

“What?” EMc didn’t seem to compre- 
hend the statement. 

“I said that red maan can be of little 
use to us now in view of tlie fact that a 
serum which heals dermo-sclerosis is be- 
ing put into general use everywhere,” ex- 
plained the director. 

Die appeared to be in a daze. He finally 
managed to blurt out bewilderingly, 
“Y-you ntean that this — that this — that 
this isn’t worth anything?” 

“Well, you see it is of no value to med- 
ical science, but perhaps some collector 
might offer you a hundred dollars or so 
for it. It's really a pity that you went 
to all the trouble and risk of obtaining 
the stone. Even though isolated from 
dviliration, it seems incredible that you 
weren’t informed of Ur. Quirui’s discov- 
ery, for . . . 

Unconsciously clutching the all-but- 
w(H^hIess atone, Dk slavered out of tlie 
office. His eyes, dimmed with tears, never 
left the ground as he .strolled carelessly 
along the street. Several times he bumped 
into other people, and once he was nearly 
struck by a vehicle. It was nut until he 
was alone on a park ber.cli that the full 
significance of the scientist’s words struck 
him. bit into him like a whiplash. How 
he had labored and slaved to get this gem, 
only to find it was but a wxjrthless pebble! 
He remembered grimly his escape from 
the craler-bcast. How unflinchingly he 
had faced death, and for what? His 
dreams of aiding science and humanity, of 
completing his education, had been shat- 
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ter«d. And tlie director had said that he 
might obtain a hundred dollars or so for 
the red moon. Mockery. A lot of good 
such a siiiall sum would be in Ids situa- 
tion! In a fit of anger, Die threw the 
crimson sphere to the ground an<l staTnixxl 
on it, crumbled it, until it Iiad been re- 
duced to a little pile of dust. He gathered 
up the particles and hurled them into the 
air. A gust of wind carried tliein to Uie 
four points of the compass. 

Die wearily got to his feet. As he stum- 
bled aimlessly on, he passed the loud- 



spealcer of a newscaster, which droneo out 
the following message : 

“Amiouncement has just been made 
that scientists of the Newell Experimental 
Foundation, while analyzing a red moon, 
found that its molecular construction is 
different from that of any known sub- 
stance. This discovery may revolniionizc 
acccjrted theories and open a new field for 
obtaining power. The Foundation de- 
sires more sample.? for further research 
an<l analysis and offers $50,000 apiece for 
specimens of the red moon.” 



THE END 
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THREE FROM THE TEST-TUBE 



By 

RAYMOND A. PALMER 

• “Paper?" 

The eager voice of the ttrchin hawking 
newspapers on the windy comer greeted 
Osbourne Fairfield’s seardiiiig approach. 
“Yes.” 

Fairfield dropped several coins into the 
small, grimy palm behind tie two ex- 
tended fingers tliat held the paper, and 
smiled a bit as the fingers released tfie 
sheet into his graaj). 

Osbourne Fairfield was a tall man and 
extremely well-tniilt. He loomed above all 
others on the windswept comer. His jdiy- 
siqtte was perfect, but it was not his body, 
so much as his intent face, that com- 
inande<l. It was a-s if be were continually 
obser\-ing some scientific reaction — ^as If 
life were an experiment whose outcome 
he must observe. Even his smile was one 
of preoccupation. A particularly atlottive 
look was about his black-eyed, i«rmit-like, 
yet handsome features that ga%’e him a 
somewhat sinister, albeit not alarming, 
appearance. Exacbiess, an exactness that 
demanded no attention to trivialities such 
as anolion, or feeling, or humanne.sF, was 
on his demeanor. He automatically in- 
stilled awe in unscientific laymen. 

He opened the paper to the ad section 
and scanned it. An outstanding one, in 
bold, black type, met his gaze and he 
nodded approvingly. The bold type said: 
Sciettee Can Give Y'ou a Son! 
“Fine,” muttered Fairfield, “all that is 
necessary now is to wait for an applicant.” 
He stuffed the paper into liis po^et and 
bent his stc£)s liack toward his laboratory. 

• -\lvin Benton glanced up as his sec- 
retary deposited the paper on his desk. 

He nodded. “You may go now, Higgin- 



A Way back io 1930, over five years ago, 

a story appeared by a new author en- 
titled “The Time-Ray of Jaiutca.” That 
was Mr. Palmer’s lint effort and it made 
a bigger “hit” than most first efforts. 
Many of oar readers will teraember hia 
short story, “The Time Tragedy,” in our 
December, 1934, issue. 

Mr. Palmer, long prominent In tho 
seienee-fiction fan world, returns tins 
time with a thrilling tale of adventure 
in the laboratory. If you don’t think that 
there can he exciting thrills in a seien* 
tjfie laboratory, you will change your 
opinion after you hare read the present 

ISatnce’s greatest miracle is propaga- 
tion. What is more fantastic than a 
single living cell finally developing into 
a human being, ofteu called, “the most 
complex machine''? D has been noted by 
bioiogists that the human embryo goes 
through ah the life-stages before it 
finally becomes a msmmaL 

The test-tube has been the birth-place 
of the greatest marvels of science. Who 
can tell what will come out of it in the 
future? 



bottom,” he directed. “IT take care of the 
keys." 

The secretary bowed himself out. 

With a flourish, Benhm affixed hi.s sig- 
nature to a last document, blotted it 
metiailously, and deposited it in a desk 
drawer, which he locked carefully. Then 

lie lifted 2iis rotund figure from the sivivel 

chair, ran his hand over his prematurely 
bald head, and waddled over to the safe. 
He paused a moment, his brown eyes fixed 
vacantly alctft in an attempt to di.scover 
if he liad forgotten anything, and then 
Spun the dial, separating tlie aligi^d 
tumblers. 

Back at his desk, he ]>icked the laper 
up and ran his eyes down Uie colmnns of 
the advertisements, to which the paper 
WH.S alreatiy nj>ened. He iTalted at one in 
bold, black type, which liic secrctaiy had 
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encircled with a blue pencil line. The sec- 
retary always indicate interesting adver- 
tisetnents in this manner. But a look of 
amazement spread over Benton's face as 
he saw llie words: 

Sciettte Can Ghe Vou a Son! 

He frowned a bit, and the frown grew 
deeper. Tlien suddenly it vanislicd as his 
eyes scanned the small type under the 
hold, black type. 

“Higginbottom is a good secretary." he 
said suddenly, “hut a letter Judge of hu- 
man nature T 

Abruptly he snapped off the desk light 
and turned to the door. 

• John Lamers was a rich man — so rich, 

in fact, that he could afford to buy 
everything his mind could conceive. That 
b, except for one thing — lie wanted a 
son. His wife did not want a son. 

There you have the situation in a nut- 
shell. Big. liluff, gray-liaircd John Lamers 
witli his millions-^is greciaii-featured. 
golden-haired wife wealthily irresponsible, 
and possessed of physical w’cakncsscs, 
some real and some imaginary, but most 
certainly all due to money and the laxities 
too much of it brings. 

Rut lamers loved his wife. Yes. be 
loved her so much that he could find it 
within himself to impose no single whim 
of his own before her own desires. Her 
word wa-s law, her sliglitest wish a com- 
mand — and Lamers always had to carry 
out those commands. 

But to repeat, Lamers wanted a son. 

Therefore, when he seated himself this 
particular evening in his comfortable arm- 
chair in the living room, he was morosely 
miserable in a mental way, though he out- 
vrardly disguised his feelings. It would 
not do to appear morose before his wife — 
she would surely ask the reason, and tlicn 
there would be a clash, the first in their 
married life. JcAn Lamers was perilously 
near a cla.sh. 

He unfolded his newspaper with a tired 
little sigh and settled himself down to scan 
it lack-inlercslcdly from beneath bushy 
brows. Stocks up, stocks down, murders. 



accidents, crimes, fashion.s. menus, want 
ads .... 

learners’ body stiffened at sight of a 
large ad. It said : 

Science Can Give You a Son! 

learners read on eagerly, so eager in 
fact, that the blue eyes of his statuesque 
wife noted his rapt attention and slie 
turned her immaculately coiffured head 
toward him. 

‘TVhat Is it, JcJin?” she queried, an 
ivory-fingered hand lifting languidly from 
the soft velvet cushion upon which it 
rested. 

He started. “Eh?" 

“What are yoii so interested in?” she 
asked again. 

He regarded her for a moment, the 
mental turmoil he was suddenly under- 
going almost overwhelming him. Then 
abruptly he folded the sheet so tliat the 
ad was conspicuous, smoothed the paper 
out meticulously, and handed it to her. 

"Read that," he said, his voice Iioldiiig 
a strangely forced calm that could hardly 
liave been lost on his'wife a.s he settled 
back to watch her face narrowly. 

For a moment she read, then: “Syn- 
thetically reared children," she sniffed, 
“ridiculous!” 

“No,” he said, a queer surging feeling 
of dominance in hU breast — the domin- 
ance he always felt when seated at the 
head of a business conference table, but 
never until now in any connection outside 
business, “I have heard quite a bit about 
Osbourne Fairfield lately, If he advertises 
that he has a synthetic birth machine, it 
is a fact, and not to be ridiculed. Fairfield 
IS too great a scientist to stoop to a hoax.” 

She tossed the paper to the floor and, 
with a woman's intuition, went straight 
to the heart of the matter. “I suppoae you 
mean that you want to answer the ad ?" 

Lamers’ answer drove from his lips 
almost unbidden, forced by that strange 
feelii^ of dominance. “Yes, I liave given 
you everything. I iia\-e asked for uolhii^ 
in return. Least of all have I asked for 
tliat. But now that k can mean no inam- 
venience or danger to you, I ask that you 
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permit me to have a son to inherit my 
name and my position.” 

For a momL-nt she looked at him and 
tlien she shru^ed her shoulders. By that 
shrug she rendered harmless the explosion 
that was imminent. 

"I suppose I will do it,” she agreed, her 
tone evidencing a subtle awareness that it 
was the only possible answer she could 
give. 

Laniers leaped delightedly to her side. 
“Darling !” he exclaimed. 

She kissed him. “Go and arrange 
things,” she said, lifting a delicate hand 
to her golden hair to keep him from muss- 
ing it. “Doubtless you will have many de- 
tails to attend to before you can make a 
firral appointment with Mr. Fairfield.” 

As he left her side, she righed in relief. 
Laniers' wife had justified the reiiutatiou 
of her sex for intuitiveness. She had 
proved that even a spoiled wife can rec- 
ognize the inevitable and bow to it. 

• An hour after John Lamers’ first and 

only triumph over his wife’s wishes, 
he mounted the steps lo the door of the 
great scientist’s laboratory. He halted 
halfway up as he discerned the figure of 
man in an immaculately tailored brown 
business suit ringing the doorbell, and 
started as he recognized Alvin Benton. 

“Benton I” he exclaimed. “What are 
you doing here ?” 

Benton whirled about. “Lamers!” he 
returned. 

“You’ve come to answer the ad too?” 
Lamers demanded incredulously, and as 
Benton nmlded, slightly red-faced, he 
smiled suddenly. “Good!” he clapped the 
smaller man’s shoulder. “Well go in and 
arrange things, and then well go out and 
celebrate. The firms of Benton and 
Lamers are both about to acquire an 
heir!" 

They gripjicd hands in mutual accord 
and grinned at each other like two happy 
schoolboyR, Then the door opened. 

"We have come to answer your ad.” 
said Lamers. 

“Ah," said Fairfield, beaming at them 
both. “I’he ad about the son?” 



Lamers nodded, 

‘T am astounded to have two answers 
to uiy ad so soon!” exclaimed the sci- 
entist. “You see, it will take the average 
person some time to become accustomed 
to tlie idea contained in my ad. Evidently 
you are both unusual persons.” 

They ignored the compliment. “About 
the ad . . . .” b^an Lamers. 

The doctor nodded, and stepping aside, 
motioned them to enter. "Come,” he said, 
“I will explain the process to you.” 

He led the way into an immaculate 
room, wherein a truly amazing array of 
mechanisms seemed to emanate an aura 
of efficiency, power, and cleanliness tliat 
bespoke well of their master. Thorough- 
ness there was here, the thorou^ness of 
a true scientist. 

ITie center of the room was occupied 
by two large glass chambers surmounted 
by complex raacliincry and glowing tubes. 
Batteries of multi-colored lights were 
trained upon the glass. Tankards of vari- 
ous liquids lined the walls, and whirring 
dynamos surrounded the room. To one 
side was a large control board, a l>ench 
with microscopes under their glass domes, 
wires, insulators, and glowing tubes. 

"This laboratory contains my new bio- 
logical discovery," announced the doctor. 
"Here I have erected the first maternity 
mechanisms. Look, in this small model I 
have a rabbit developing. It is nearly ready 
to be removed — perhaps I will be able to 
do this while you are here and demon- 
strate the birth of this rabbit for you, sO 
tliat you can compare it with nature's way 
.... 1 am sure that you will find the 
comparison very favorable.” 

The doctor faced Lamers and asked a 
question: “I take it your wife is perhaps 
physically weak, or sickly?” 

Lamers glanced at Benton, who smiled 
a bit understandingly at him. “She tliinks 
she is. She has too much money, and I 
can’t deny her an)^hing she wants to be- 
lieve.” 

“I am in the same sort of dilemma,” 
offered Benton. 

Fairfield nodded. “I see. Then you have 
certainly come to the right place. I am 
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sure that you both will be convinced of 
that before you leave." 

Lauiers ^anced about. “Explain your 
discovery,'" he suggested again. 

"Ccrt^nly. First, you know that life 
begins from a single cell, an o\'a, or egg, 
fertilized fay a spcnnatozoan. A cliemical 
attraction draws the sperm to the egg and 
the nuclei of both fuse in the fertilizatitni 
process, forming the one-celled embryo. 
Each jKiTent contributes a cumber of 
chromosomes equal to x, the cells having 
lost half of their chromosomes in the 
process of maturation. Thus, when tlie 
ova and sperm fuse together, the original 
number is restored. A fertilizetl ceil con- 
sists of a number of diromosomes to 
equal two-x. 

“This fertile cell grows and dirides 
mitotically to form a two-celled stage. 
These two cells feed, grow, and divide 
to form a four-celled stage. Mitotic divi- 
sions contimffi, formiug various inaiiy- 
ccllcd stages called “cleavage’ stages. 
Finally tlie solid mass of cells, the morula, 
becomes arranged in tic form of a single 
layered hollow ball of cells known as tie 
‘blastula.' The blastula pttslies in just as 
a rubber ball may Iw dented hy pushing 
in one side. A double layered, cup-shaped 
structure known as the ’gastrula’ is thus 
formed. The «mbryo i.s now tw’o-laycrciL 
The outer layer is tlie ‘ectoderm,’ the 
uiiier layer of tlie ‘endoderm.’ A middle 
layer, the ‘mesoderm/ soon apjiear.s be- 
tween the ectoderm and tlie enclodenii. 
nie folded edges of the gastrula grow to- 
ward each otlier, fonning a tiny moutlj, 
and there wc liave a structure wliich now 
develops tlie peculiarities of a human 
being.” 

"Exfilain that too, will you please?” 
asked John Earners. “I don’t understand 
the significance of those layers." 

“It’s simple. The ectoderm forms the 
skill and nervtius sj’stem, tlie endoderm 
becomes the digestive and respiratory sj’s- 
tems, anil the mesoderm evolves tlie skel- 
etal, blood, muscular, excretory, and re- 
productive systems.” 

“And you have found a way bJ pro- 
mote this growth artificially?” 



“Yes. Doubtless you know something 
of osmosis?” 

“No. I liave never marketed such a 
product.” 

“Osmosis is not a product; it is the 
molecular process by whidi liquids and 
gasses undergo absorption. By osuiosia, 
passage through apparently non-porus 
materials is effected. And it is through 
this process that I provide the embryo 
witli food necessary to its growth. As to 
tlie nature of the food and Its composition! 
I shall not go into detail. When the wwld 
is ready to accept artHidal reproductiofl, 
I shall reveal it.’’ 

“Are you sitre this pro«ss results in 
a normal human being?” 

The doctor smiled. “Certaialy, or I 
would licit advise its use. In fact, 1 am 
certain Uiat iJie human race can be ma- 
terially improved by this method. Every 
baby will he physically iwriuct due to the 
possibility of constant observation and 
treatment. They'll be super-babies,” 

He tui'iied to tlie small incubator. 
“Here, let us remove the little rabbit 
from its incitfeator for a demonstration.” 
As they watched eagerly, he proceeded 
to uncap the cover of a small model in- 
cubator, produced a pair of long-handled 
suiyfeon’s forceps and a small silken net, 
then deftly scooped the floating body from 
its osmotic liquid and laid it on a soft 
heap of cotton. Snapping tlie switrfi of 
a battery of warm lamps above the tabic, 
he carefully washed the body of Uie rab- 
bit, then pressed lightly whh his fingers 
just below the forelcgx. Automatically, 
the rabbit began to breathe, and after a 
moment, die body began to wriggle, its 
still-blind eyes tightly shut, but its tiny 
nose quivering in quick sequence. 

■“You see,” said Fairfield, “it is in no 
way different from an ordinary newborn 
rabbit. In twenty four hours I will give 
it its first feeding.” 

“ilarvelous !” commented Lamers. 
am amrinced. "WTien can T make an ap- 
pointment ?" 

“And I!” said Benton quickly. 

“You read the ad thoroughly?” 
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Liimers glanced at him. “You mean 
aliout the cost? Don’t worry abotrt that. 
We are fully prepared to pay your price. 
My name is John Lamers and this gentle- 
man here is Mr. Alvin BentMi.” 

“All, two famous financiers! In that 
case, how will tranorrow morning do — 
about ten o’clock?” 

“Wc will both try to get our wives up 
by that time.” 

‘■’Fine. I will be ready for you.” 
Whh a brief, hut inwardly jubilant nod, 
Lamers donued his hat and followed Ben- 
ton to the street. The doctor watched tliem 
go with a peculiar expression on his face, 
an expression that indicated as much 
inward jubilation as did that of the fi- 
nancier ; but the sdcnti.st’s joy was of a 
much different nature — much different. 
Where Benton and Lamers shook hands 
in glee because their respective houses 
were to have a long-wished-for heir, Os- 
bourne Fairfield contemplated only a 
great scientific opportimitj'. 

“The great experiment !” he breathed. 
“The x-ckromosome human licingl” 

Wornings 

• Willis Mai'climont tossed the paper 
aside in ill-disguised wrath. Raging in- 
war<ily, he brushed back his s|>arsc, thin, 
steel-grey hair with one swift motion of 
his nervous fingers, stepped to the hall 
tree and donned his ^at and hat. 

“The craxy fooH” he raged. “He has 
the nerve to insert an ad like that after 
my warning. I've got to curb the man be- 
fore he casts the blackest sort of shadow 
on the associaliun.” 

Marehmont was the president of the 
International Biological Assoi'iation. He 
niled with an iron hand, except where 
Osbcnime Fairfield was concerned. Fair- 
field had always defied Marehmont, hut 
up to now the association liad ca*t a sleepy 
eye in other directions, rather than touch 
off the fuse of open rebellion on the part 
of Fairfield, whose c.\pcriments Iiad per- 
sisted in crossing that indefinable border- 
line hcTween practical experiment and im- 
practicable theory, impracticable because 



it threatened accepted standards, shattered 
iconoclastic biological maxima. 

Within an hour, he faced Fairfield in 
his laboratory. • 

“To what do I owe the honor of this 
visit?” queried Fairfield ironically, plac- 
ing the tips of his long fingers together. 

Marehmont prodxKed the paper and. 
flung it face up between them. “This !” 
he said shortly. 

Fairfield glanced at it. “Don't tell roe 
you too want a son?” 

The head of the biological association 
grew purple in ihe face. "No!” he shouted. 
“I want this adverti.sement removed from 
tlic paper at once!” 

The cool, black eyes of the scientist 
narrowed, menacingly. “What do you 
mean?” 

“I mean that you aren’t going to at- 
tempt any such experiment in public. You 
fool, do you want to ruin the assodatiou?” 
“Ruin it?” 

“Yes. When the news spreads that you 
are going to attempt artificial propaga- 
tion, we’ll be buried under the deluge of 
outraged protests. You can't monkey 
with . . . .” 

“. . . . with something really scientific 
— something beyond the wealf asininity 
of the association !” flamed Fairfield in 
interruption. “Well, gcttiiis through your 
thiclc skull. What John Lamers and Al- 
vin Benton do, the world will do!” 
Marehmont .sta^ered back in amaze- 
ment. “You’ve gotten them to aid you?” 
“Yes. Neither is in a position to pass 
on their wealth and position to an heir, 
except throt^h me. They botit saw the 
ad and came to me this very day.” 

Marehmont grew pale. “You’ve some 
ulterior motive, other than merely prov- 
ing artificial propagation to be possible. 
We know that if can be done, hut you 
know as well as I do lliat if the race , 
were to adopt artificial methods, they 
would be placing the fate of the race in 
the power of the machine. It could lead 
only to racial degeneration — and there 
are no real scientific benefits.” 

Fairfield noddal. “I know that. Your 
secret experiments have proved it. That's 
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why you oppose me. But I don’t intend 
to make it penoanent. One experiment 
will suffice to my needs, and when I hav'e 
made this one experiment, there will be 
no more — there won’t need to be any 
more. I am convinced that artificial muta- 
tions can be indticed, and once induced, 
nature will do the rest!” 

“I loiew it!" interrupted Marchmont 
accusingly. ‘‘You don't give a hang 
whether Lamer.? has an heir or tK)t. You 
want to try out d'.at crazy x-diromosome 
idea of yours!" 

Fairfield folded his arms and faced the 
biologist calmly, trlumpliantly. 

“Qnrect, my dear Marchmont," he said 
softly. “The x-chromosnme human being, 
neither male nor female, intellectually su- 
perhuman : the next mutation of man !’’ 
Marchmont considered him a mcanent 
in silence. Then he spoke. 

“Fairfield, you are wrong. That won’t 
be the result. Surely you realize, that a 
division of a single cell will result in noth- 
ing more than twins I" 

Fairfield snorted. “I have always held 
tliat twins result from the fertilization of 
fttw cells. I still hold to tliat theory, and 
I am going to prove it !’’ 

Marchmont lauglied. “When you prove 
that, I shall resign my position as of 
the biological association in your favor, 
but UfUil you rlo. I refuse to allow you 
to work under the association. O&ial 
notice of your resignation will be pub- 
lished in the morning.’' 

Fairfield lx)wed. "RcsignaHon is the 
proper word," he said meaningly. . 

Marchmont snorted, and turning upc«i 
his heel, stamped from the laboratory. At 
the door lie hesitated, tlien returned. 

“Fairfield, you vrill complete this ex- 
periment — I know you won’t be stopjied. 
But by heaven, I’m going to watch it frcmi 
beginning to end. Even if the association 
has nothmg to do with it, we are nt)t go- 
ing to stand by and let you hoax llie pub- 
lic, Either you will do everything on the 
level, or we shall bring pressure to bear 
to bait you. When have you arranged an 
appointment with Earners and Beaton?" 



Fairfiel<l smiled. “T am delighted at 
your common sense, Marchmont. The 
first appointment is tomorrow, at tea, and 
I shall be delighted to have you attend. 
But, when tlie experiment is complete, I 
want you to remember tliat I liave no con- 
nection with the association," 

Marchmont flushed under the implied 
insult, Hien tossed Ids spare frame erect. 
“I shall remember," he said meaningly, 
“liecauae you will foU." He smiled a bit, 
as if at some hidden joke. “And when 
you do, I guess it’ll tie more tiiaii the 
association to get ymi out of the Iiole 
Lamers and Benton will put you in 1’’ 

• The cover of Fairfield’s gold watch 

snapped shut and he returned it to his 
pocket. 

“Three o’clock," he sakl. ‘Time 
enough, Marchmont. for the two-x cell to 
begin to grow. Now for the division of 
the cells under the microscope." 

“That’s not going to be easy,” said 
Marclimont, who had licen in the labora- 
tory all morning watching llie proceed- 
ings. "What are you going to do if j-ou 
fail ?” 

Fairfield smiled thinly. “Insert another 
ad. I'm afraid not even Lamers and Ben- 
ton couW get their wives to make an- 
other ^poiiitmcnt. They simply couldn’t 
miss afternoon tea with the Vandergilts 
a third time ! 

“But I won't fail. I've prepared sev- 
eral very delicate iostruments especially 
for this purpose. One will serve to stretch 
the cell out and iiold it there, while the 
Other will ‘tickle’ the cdl near the center, 
driving the two ends further apart. Even- 
tually I sliall have the cell stretdied out 
so tliat I can sever it exactly in the center 
of the nucleus. I am certain that it will 
lichave then as certain other cells do, 
when divided, and assume two separate 
identities, each perfect and complete, 
though smaller. However, a few hours 
growth will serve to make them complete- 
ly normal ^in." 

Marchmont bwked into the microscope 
and saw the cell, with its dark nucleus. It 
was obviously growing, but had not be- 
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g\m to acquire the aspect of a cell that 
is about to divide mitotically. There was 
as yet no elongation of -thc nucleus. 

"Go ahead,” he said. “You’ve got to 
do it now or never." 

Swiftly Fairfield proceeded about his 
highly intricate and nerve-racking task. 
For many moments he bung motionless 
above the micrtscope with its specialized 
attachments and only minute motions of 
his fingers the tiny studs of the con- 
trolling instruments showed tliat anything 
was occiirrii^. Through the lens he saw 
the cell, many times enlarged, gradually 
departing from its round, almost per- 
fectly disc-like shape, to assume an elon- 
gated lozenge appearance under the im- 
petus of the spreiling instrument Grad- 
ually it lengthened out, the nudetts now 
beginning to stretch also. 

Deftly he brought the blunt point of 
the instrument, which was to sever the 
cell in two, into vision. He set it exactly 
at the center of the cell and began to 
waver it slightly. Under the tickling im- 
pulse, the cell stretched, recoiled away 
from the instrument, and thinned out at 
the center into a narrow band. Ine.xorably 
the instrument pursued, until finally, like 
the snap of a rubber band, although with 
a slowness of motion that suggested mo- 
lasses, the thin band parted and both ends 
drew away, now separate cells. 

Fairfield uttered an exclamation of sat- 
isfaction, but held his eye glued to the 
microscope lens. 

"The ceD has divided,” he informed 
MarchmonL "Both sections arc now dor- 
mant, lying motionless, evidently shocked 
and injur^. There, one is moving .... 
now the other ! They are feeble, but gain- 
ing strength.” 

He lifted his intent gaze and stared at 
Marchmont triumphantly. "That’s one 
of them,” he said. '‘We’ll let them grow 
for awhile and get the other cell divided. 
Then we’ll transfer them to the incu- 
bators.” 

Marchmont frowned. “Certainly you 
aren't going to place the twin cells in the 
same incubator?" 



"No. I’ve prepared a duplicate set of 
Incubators in another room. I.amers and 
Benton wiU never realize that their olT- 
spring have twin brothers.” 

“I pity you if they ever do," remarked 
Marchmont meaningly. 

Fairfield ignored this sally and stepped 
swiftly to the second microscope to re- 
peat his performance. Once again the 
delicate instruments, manipulated by the 
marvelously adept fingers of the biologist, 
performed the miracle of artificial cell di- 
vision. Once again Fairdiild's eye re- 
mained glued to the eyepiece of the micro- 
scope as the cells recovered from the 
shock and resumed their sluggish move- 
ments. 

Then, with a long-drawn breath of 
triumph, he stepped back and faced 
Marchmont. 

"If the rest of the experiment, tlirough 
the next nine months, goes as well as this 
first operation did, I am afraid you will 
have to make good your promise to re- 
sign from the chair of the biolc^cal as.so- 
ciation." 

Marchmont grunted. “Nine months is 
a long time,” he said pessimistically. "And 
I’m afraid, that by the end of that time, 
you will have realized Uiat all you’ve done 
is to create a pair of identical twins.” 

"Do you contend that the famous 
Dionne quintuplets are the rcsidt of a 
cell that divid^ into five equal parts?” 
flashed Fairfield. 

Mardimont shook his head. “No, but 
it could be tlie division of Hvo cells, into 
three and two, ante the Dionnes aren’t 
identical.” 

The biolcgist snorted. "The Dionn« 
are the result of the simultaneous fer- 
tilization of five cells. Nine months from 
now you will agree with me.” 

A copy of the paper containing the ad 
came from Marchmont’s pocket. "In less 
time than tliat, I’m afraid — unless you are 
very lucky — ^you are gciing to get into 
trouble,” he said. “This ad specifically 
says you arc going to give both Lamers 
and Benton a son! Obviously they are 
going to expect a son. How do you know 
you aren’t going to get four girls? And 
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if I know those two financiers, they'll 
make you srick to the letter of your con- 
tract, or call the whcrie thing off. In that 
case, you’re going to have quite a large 
family of your own to raise. Raising four 
babies costs plenty of money.” 

Fairfield slapped his thigh and roared 
with laughter. “So that’s wliat you’^-e 
been so secretly amused at? Well, out of 
four, I stand an even chance that two 
would lave originally been boys, and even 
if only lialf of my experiment turns out 
to have been intended by nature to be 
male, I'll have enough of tlial prototype 
to go around. I can easily switch iiacuba- 
tors after I discover the sex of my sub- 
jects. 

“But here’s sotntthing you forgot. An 
x-chromosome human being will natural- 
ly hiive to be sejcisss, although only mil- 
lions of years of actual evolution could 
eliminate physical sexual attributes. There- 
fore. a male will still appear to be a male, 
and I’m sure that will satisfy Lamers and 
Benton. The chances are four to one 
against both divided pairs of cells pro- 
ducing all girls. Aud I'm willing to take 
that cliance.” 

The head of the biological association 
frowned. “And what will Lamers think 
if his son looks identically like Benton’s ?” 
“I am prepared for that also. With the 
degree of control I will have over die 
development of each embryo, I can pro- 
duce marked changes in physical apjtear- 
ance by treating each differently.’' 

Marchmout shrugged helplessly. “You 
win there, but I still say that you’ll get 
nothing but two pairs of twins, wiietfaer 
they are male or female — and they will 
be either one, regardless of your equal 
division of the diroiuosomes!” 

• Above the rolling boom of the thunder- 
storm, the bell of tlie telephone in Wil- 
lis Marchmont’s apartment jangled loud- 
ly. Marchmont cast aside the paper he 
had been trying to read and leaped to an- 
swer the call. 

“Hello,” he growled. 

A vivid flame of lightning, very close, 
caused a terrific clap of thunder, and 



Marchmont was forced to wait a momenL 
Then; 

“Hello again. Who did you say it was?” 
The voice in the receiver was audible 
now. “This is Fairfield. I want you to 
hurry over. I’ve just discovered the sex 
of my cmbi70s and I’ve got to switch the 
incubators around before Benton and 
Lamers get here for their weekly inspec- 
tion. I've only got an hour, and I’m 
afraid Lamers will notice it also.”' 

“You mean you’ve got a pair of boys 
atid a pair of girls?” asked Marchmont. 

“Exactly. So you see, niy luck wasn’t 
so bad, was it?” 

Marchmont growled into the traaismit- 
tcr in exasperation. “Not as l>ad as mine, 
I could ki^ you for making me go out 
in this storm. But I suppose if you need 
my help. I’ll have to do it. I wish now 
I'd never bisisted on supervising Uiis ex- 
periment.” 

Fairfield laughed. "Well anyway, I've 
revised luy opinion of you, and if there’s 
any credit, you’ll get your share.” 

“Is tliat so?” Marclunout roared an- 
grily. "Thanks for the apples, but I don’t 
like sour fruit, and that's what your cx- 
pcruncnt is going to bring you. So far, 
those embryos have shown no sign of be- 
ing a mutation, and they never will!’’ 

He slammed the receiver down vicious- 
ly and turned to look for his rubbers. 

Outside, as he turned his steps down 
lliq street that led to Fairfield's laboratory, 
a rising wind was beginning, adding its 
voice to the general hiiblnih of the sforai. 
It tore at his rain-cape and lashed sting- 
ing drops into his unprotected face. 

“Confound it,” be muttered, “they could 
just as well liave been all boys!” 

When he reached the laboratory of the 
biologist and entered as Fairfield opened 
the dtx>r, the storm seemed to have dou- 
bled its intensity. Crashing thunder and 
jagged streaks of lightning combined 
with a howling windstorm to make the 
night hideous. For a moment, neither 
scientist could voice his greetings, then 
there came a lapse in the roar. 

Marchmout swung his soaked hat to 
rid it of surplus moisture. “I ought to 
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make vou buy me a new hat,’’ he said 
grimly. “Couldn’t you pick some other 
time to discover that you’ve got to change 
the incubators around?’’ 

Fairfield smiled. “A biologist shouldn’t 
mind a little water,” he commented, draj> 
ing Marchmoiit's cape over a chair. ’’But 
my real reason for getting you over here 
i.s to help me set up the auxiliary dynamo. 
If the tvires should go out. or the lightning 
short circuit the current, I’d be wirhotrt 
power, and that would he had. I’ve got 
to keep tliose incubators at a ccaistaiUly 
even temperature, Several times already, 
the lights have fiidiereil warningly.” 

As if in corrnhorarion of his words, 
the lights dimmed, flared up again, tlien 
dimmed once more. Tltey went lower, 
blinked, then went out altogether. 

“Damn!” ejaculated Fairfield in dis- 
may. “There they go I” 

Hastily he lit a small gasoline lamp, and 
carrying it in his hand, led the way to- 
ward the basement. 

“We’ve got to get that dynamo con- 
nected 1 ” he exclaimed. “Come thi.s way,” 
Marclimont followed, and in a mo- 
ment they stood beside a small dynamo. 
'VV’hile Fairfield looked for the house wir- 
ing, Marchmorit pushed it info place and 
connected several long wires Lo its posts. 
A small gasoline motor supplied power 
to run it. and he. had this connected also 
when the bouse wires had been properly 
attached to the dynamo. 

“Better disconnect the meter first,” or- 
dered Marchmont. “It wotildn’t work if 
the power should suddenly come on 
again.” 

Fairfield moved to comply when sud- 
daily there emne a blinding flash and a 
livid strealc of flame drove from the <ly- 
namo info the ground. A uemendous 
crash of thunder came almost simul- 
taneously and a shower of plaster fell 
from tlie ceiling. 

Marchmont staggered in hts tracks be- 
side the dynamo and slumped to the floor, 
unconscious, Fairfield leaped forward 
dazedly to a-ssist him when a .section of 
the cellar wall caved in and a heavy brick 



hit him squarely on the head. He dropi>ed 
like a poled ox and lay still. 

The influence of soaking cold water 
brought the biologist back to conscious- 
ness after what seemed aeons -of time. 
Dazedly he staggered to his feet and, 
clutching his head iu Iwth hands, swayed 
like a drunken man for a few moments 
while his dizziness abated. 

‘■Lightning,” he moaned. “It must have 
struck the laboratory !” 

As he removed his hands from his head, 
he became conscious for the first time of 
the fart that the lights were burning. Hi: 
stared at thou uncompreheudiiigly. Then 
he saw the body of Marchmont, lying be- 
side the hlackcneil ilynamo. 

“Marchmont,” he croaked. “March- 
mont!” 

The figure of the head of the biological 
association stirred slightly and a groan 
came from his lips. 

“What happened?” he queried faintly, 
sitting slowly erect. 

Fairfield stared at him in relief. “Light- 
ning hit the Ial)oratorv.” he infortned him. 
‘Tl was grounded through tlie djuiamo and 
knocked you out with the shock. Part of 
the wall raved in on me and set me down 
cold loo.” 

Marchmont stared at the lights. “How 
come they arc still on?” he indicated. 

“The dynamo must have taken the load 
and saved the meter,” returned Fairfield. 
“.Anyway, the power mu.st have come 
back (HI while we were unconscious.” 

“Then the inciihatnr.s are all right?” 

"T don’t know. But come on; let’s .see 
if we ran get ujj.stalrs and find out. It 
doesn’t look as if much damage was done 
here, outside of that hole m tlie wall.” 

They assisted each other to the upper 
floor and hurried to the laboratory. Fair- 
field made a rapid inspection. The tem- 
2>eralure dials were at a constant normal. 

“All okay here,” he announced. “Now 
for the back room and the other two in- 
cirhators." 

At the door he halted, an exclamation 
of dismay on his !ips. The floor wa.s a 
litter of 2)kstcr, and one of the incubators 
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had cracked and alk)wed its precious bur- 
den of osmotic liquid to escape. 

Mardiniont leaped past him and in- 
spected it quickly. Then he turned to the 
other. It was intact, and in perfect or- 
der. 

“Where is your luck now?" he asked 
grimly. “It’s the boy that's dead.” 

Fairfield nodded, a strained expression 
in his eyes, and looked at his watch. ‘T 
know it,” he said lieavily, "and Benton 
and Lamers will here any minute now. 
In fact, they are late already." 

Marchmont frowned. "That means in 
a few moments your real troubles are go- 
ing to start." 

The biologist winced. "You needn't rob 
it in.” 

"I’m not/’ returned Marclimont se- 
riously. “But what are you going to do?” 

I'airfield shn^ged liis shoulders help- 
lessly. "What is there to^ do? I'll just 
have to tdl Benton tliat his offspring is 
gwng to be a girl. Hell have to take it 
or leave it.” 

“He’ll do neither." said Marchmont 
decisively. “He'll sue you!" 

The bell rang. 

"There's your trouble, coming in at 
you." observed Marchmont "I suppose 
the best thuig to do is to face it riglit 
away." 

Fairfield sighed and opened tlic door. 

Outside stood Benton and I.amers. 

"Good evening, Mr. Fairfield,” said 
r.amers. "I ho[>e you will i»rdoa us for 
being late. We liad a very important busi- 
ness conference, and then, this storm did 
not seem tn want to let up. It has dimin- 
ished somewhat now.” 

"Perfectly all r^ht." said Fairfield. 
"Csme in. IVe’ve been having a little 
trouble here ourselves. Lightning struck 
tlie laboratory.” 

“Any serious damage?" interpolated 
Benton quickly, his bald head shining as 
he removed hi.s wet hat. 

“Notliii^ disturbing," reported Fair- 
field, glancing a mcment at Marchmont 

“Ah, then everything is fine 1" 



"Everything." agreed Fairfield, “except 
for one thing. I’m afraid I can’t live up 
to the letter of my contract.” 

Bciiton stared at him. "What do you 
mean ?” 

Fairfield studied him, then siirugged his 
slioulders. “I am sorry to report that 
your offspring will be a girl,” he said 
quietly. 

Betuon’s jaw dropped. "A girl!” he 

gasped. 

For a mtmicnt the .silence in the lab- 
oratory was tense with tlw clectrica! warn- 
ing of an imminent explosion, 'flien sud- 
denly Benton's lips spread into a wide 
grin of pleasure and he turned and elapj)ed 
learners on the shoulder with delight. 

“A girl!” he chortled, "Did you hear 
that? A girl!” 

Laincrs rubbed his shoulder gingeriy 
and frowned. “I heard it,” he returned. 
“But what of it?" 

“My tme doubt alKHit the merging of 
the firms of Benton and Lamers is now 
removed. When T signed the papers this 
afternoon, I wondered which of our «)ns 
would e«ntually succeed to the manage- 
ment of lamers & Renton, Incorporated. 
Now I know.” 

A dawning look of comprehension lit 
Lamers' eyes. "1 get you,’’ he said eager- 
ly. “Not T.amers &• Benton, but Lamers, 
Incorporated S" 

The two financiers sliook Iiands glee- 
fully. 

"Come," said Benton. “I must tell my 
wife. She told me this afternoon that she 
wished it could have been a girl that I 
wanted." 

When they had gone, Marclimont let 
lus breath go in one long whistle. “I take 
it all back," he said. “You are still the 
lucldest man on earth !” 

The Three 

• Osljourne Fairfiekl sat staring moodily 

at tlie sets of x-ray plates before him. 
He paid no attention to Willis Marchmont 
-rtandii^ at the. window, looking out. Men- 
tally he reviewed the first eight months of 
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the experiment upon which he had staked 
the fondest of his hopes. Even now, in 
the face of an overwhelming array of 
fads, he was unwilling to admit that his 
x-chromosome experiment would produce 
no mutation, 

“There are several unusual features!” 

He unconsciously exclaimed aloud in 
self-support of his almost completely 
blasted hopes. 

Marchmont turned from the laboratory 
window. 

“I fail to see their importance,” he 
snapped irritably. “Merely a peculiar for- 
mation of the cortex, an unfamiliar ar- 
rangement of the lobes, and the presence 
of that new hormone you discovered in 
the blood.” 

Fairfield glanced at him wearily. “I 
know,” he admitted. “All these features 
may be attributed to the incubator treat- 
ment and development and to the spe- 
cialized osmotic feeding. But . . . here 
he paustxl uneasily, “there’s something 
about the brain .... some of those lobes 
are unnaturally located , ... as if the 
brain were underdeveloped .... only half 
of it healthy cells, and the rest a mere 
filler of the same substance as the cortex 
to occupy the unused space in the skull 
pan.” 

Marchmont snorted. “Rot! I consider 
them perfectly developed brains. The 
fact that you accidentally discovered a new 
hormone does not mean that it is peculiar 
only to these x-chromosome babies. I’ll 
wager that it can be isolated from the 
blood stream of any human. It’s of ex- 
treme rarity, which accounts for its not 
having been found before.” 

Fairfield rose to his feet and faced 
Marchmont with a queer glitter in his 
eyes. It was evident that the strain of 
the past eight months had been hard on 
him. His cheeks were hollow, his hands 
thinner, but his body was still the im- 
posing pillar of strength and muscular de- 
velopment it had always been. 

‘'Marchmont, ” he said hoarsely, “I’ve 
been thinking a great deal lately. I’ve 
brought three human beings into exist- 
ence, who, I still say, are different from 



other humans, although they aren’t the 
sexless mutation I had hoped for. But, 
whether they are or not docs not matter. 
It remains a fact that they are here and 
that they are different! I tell you, that 
hormone is ttew, induced possibly by the 
special coiKcntrated gland secretions, es- 
pecially the pituitary, which I have fed 
the embroyos !” 

Marchmont stared at his face, noted the 
intent, strained expression. "What are 
you driving at?” he pressed. 

"Just this,” replied Fairfield tensely. 
“These three will go tlirough life as nor- 
mal humans except for . . . 

"For what?” urged Marchmont. 

"Except for the fact that they will in- 
evitably be drawn to each other and there 
arc two girls and only one boy !” 

Marchmont’s eyes widened and a pe- 
culiar expression entered tliem — an ex- 
pression of doubt as to bis friend's sanity. 

“What foolishness is this ?” he demand- 
ed incredulously. “What makes you say 
such things? Inevitable! Rot! This third 
child does not stand a chance in a hun- 
dred million of coming into contact with 
the other two.” 

Fairfield’s eyes began to glow with an 
excited, nervous light. "That’s where you 
are wrong!” he exclaimed. “That hor- 
mone .... and the abnormal brain cortex 
.... they are related. My x-diromosome 
experiment has not resulted in a sexual 
mutation, but it has brought a mental 
mutation I Tiiree minds, two of them iden- 
tical, in perfect rapport ! Marchmont, that 
hormone, I have proved conclusively to 
my own satisfaction, is a telepathic hor- 
mone, the ultimate hormone of thought, 
or nerve communication. In other words, 
the ex-chromosome human being will be 
capable of thought trazjsference, and over 
a disianee!" 

“Rot!” scathingly remarked March- 
mont. 

Fairfield ignored him, lait continued in 
a low, almost breathless tone of awe, 
tinged with a note of puzzlement and a 
new-born uneasiness that was gradually 
assuming the characteristics of terror. 
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“AniJ tlie two females, beiiig absolutely 
identical will be cm mppori to a perfect 
clep'JX. They must inevitably lx; always 
conscious of eadi other’s existence, even 
tiiough they never tneetl" 

Marchmont snapped erect, his face 
drawn. “Osbourne, you arc mail 1” he ck- 
daiined. "Tlie strain lias been too much 
for you.” 

Fairfield glaied at lum. “You always 
term a theory madness when it is beyond 
your narrow coR^>^chelteioll,’' he storuKd. 
“But whether you cm see it or imt. I 
realwe that I have brought at lea^ two 
humans into this vrorld who are doomed 
to a hellish paradoxical existence, and a^.- 
other who will be the butt of their un- 
happiness if tlie plaus of Beutou and 
Lamers ever materialize.” 

“What do you mean?" gasped March- 
raont. 

Fairfield stared at hhu. “Benton and 
Lamcr.s hojie that their respective off- 
spring will marry and if I know tliose 
two gentlemen, that very tbii^ wnll hap- 
pen.” 

Marchniont shrugged hopelessly. “You 
are buildii^ a mental hell for yourself 
from nothing,” he declared. "Your mind 
hro become impressed ivitJi a trivijd ob- 
session born of yottr sincere desire to 
liave yemr ejg>«imcnt turn out in your 
favor, which it has not done. You have 
no proof that the hormone is of such a 
type. These x-chromosome twins are ab- 
solutely normal, your honnone notwith- 
standing. Mental rapport, my eye. You're 
mad!” 

Fairfield eyed him irritably. “Danin 
you," he shouted. “I thought you were 
my friend. Now I see that your plan is 
toiAstruct my work. T say that x-chromo- 
soaie is a mutation, and I am convinced 
what kind.” 

Marchmoiit flared : “All right then, but 
what can you do ahnut it ? WTiat has the 
possibilities of these two incubator babies 
falling in love in the future got to do 
witli it? If your mental rapport hormone 
is a reality, wliidi I refuse to believe, such 
a imion woidd be just what you want!" 



Fairfield sagged wearily, his attitude as- 
suming 3 childishly bewildered unsure* 
ness. “I know,” lie admitted, “but I have 
been putting myself in the place of Iha 
girl I shall rai-se as my own. Don’t you 
.see that she will 1« in love with a man 
she can never have ? And further, she will 
be perfectly ctmscious of her rival — with 
her tremendous tulvMite^." 

His eyes took on the mad light again 
and his voice rose frenziedly. “And it 
will all be my fault, unless I remedy it 
uowl” 

Marchraont frowned. “Femedyitf’he 
queried in a puzzled tone. 

“Yes,” shouted Fairfield drawing him- 
self fully erect. “I made a pair of twin 
girls, from one cdl ; now I shall make a 
single girl from two!” 

Marchmont staggered hade. “You’re 
insane!" he gasjicd, 

T’m not!” snapped the biologist. “I 
shall replace the filler cortex of tlie braiu 
of Bunion’s girl with the normal portion 
of dw brain of the twin.” 

“If you attempt that,” said Marclunont, 
“I shall immediately call in Benton ami 
Lamers and forestall you. I cannot allow 
.such an experiment Your idea is insane. 
You will only kill both girls. It's mur- 
der I” 

“I won't kill than," assertctl Fairfield 
decisively. “I am going to do it ; it uiust 
be done!" 

Marchmixit stepped to the 

“And I am going to call Benton 1” 

Fairfidd leaped fonvard suddenly and 
grasped Marchmont’s slighter form sav- 
agely, lifting him above his head with 
mad strength to hurl him across the room. 
'Til kill you first,” he snarled. 

“Let me go!” Marchmont screamed, 
squirming around and aiming a kick at 
Faiifield's chin. It connected ami tlie big 
biologist sagged. Mai’duuont, released 
from the frenzied grasp of his big hands, 
crashed against a liank of glowing tubes 
and shattered them. A weird, bluisii 
flame spat about the room, and a stunning 
concussion dazed him. 

He stagg^i'ed to his feet to {fiscover 
Fairfield staring in dismay at the havoc. 
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Tlie iucubators were ii3tact, but llie mech- 
anism controlling them was irreparably 
shattered. 

“The osmotic control machinery,” he 
gasped. “Wrecked!'' 

Suddenly he whirled and grasped 
Marchmont by the Upcla. “Quick,” he 
snapped out. “We've got to save those 
babies. Oxygen tanks, in a hurry 1” 

Marchmont leaped to the rear of the 
laboratory and went sav^ely to work. 
Like mad, both men worked and one by 
one the embryos were lifted from thdr 
osmotic liquid and nursed into life, some- 
what premature, but suceessfolly in all 
three cases. 

Wlien the task had been completed and 
the x-chromosome babies were lustily 
demonstrating their vocal aliility, Fairfield 
paused and stared at Marchmemt. 

‘Wou effectively spoiled my proposed 
operation,” he said grimly. “It on't be 
done new.” 

"Then tlie experiment is over,” March- 
jnont fflghed in relief. “Shall I notify 
Benton and Lamers?” 

Fairfield nodded. “Yes,” be said, “jrou 
can notify them, Riit the experiment isn’t 
over. It’s just begum And I shall de- 
vote the rest of my life to- keeping it from 
ending disastrously." 

Marchmont stared at him qaeerly, then 
shrugged his shoulders as he saw that 
Fairfield's eyes were clear and sane. 

• “A letter, from Edris?” Marchmont’* 

voice was questioning as he sealed him- 
self in the armchair and lit a cigar. 

Osbourne Fairfield nodded silently and 
passed the nrissive to the biology head. He 
ran his fingers through his stiU intensely 
black bair, as he sat back again. Twen^ 
years had dmie little to his magnificent 
jrfiysique. He was still in the prime of 
life, handsome, as intent as ever, and virile 
in every sense of the word. 

Marchmont read aloud : 

Ooir: "Looto, Mar* t. 

"When you get tWj, I shall be oa my way 
back hoiBC. Art sdwol has finished much sooocr 
than 1 anticipated. In fact, I have taken the 



<^)parti9uty offered by the extra days to take 
in the sights before I return, and have enjeyed 
myself tremendously. In Italy I met the nicest 
yoong nsir, the first whom I have ever felt 
the slig^itest thrill at meeting. There’s same- 
thing about him tliat I don't quite understand. 
His name is Robert Lamers. . . 

Marchmont's vwe halted. “My God 1” 
he gasped. “Robert Lamers!” 

Fairfield nodded grimly, a strained look 
in his black eyes. “Yes, h’s happened at 
last. And after all my care. I sent her 
abroad just to make sure she'd never meet 
him, and now . . . .” He paused reflec- 
tively, then resumed. “For twenty j-ears 
I've watched that girl grow — amaaingly 
eJever. brilliaiTt in school, and possessed 
of a sense of art that gives one a peculiar 
feeling of something beyond the ordinary. 
She's been over there four years now and 
durii^ that time I’ve had uo opportunity 
to observe anything except from her let- 
ters. In all those letters she's rarely men- 
tioned a man, and when she did, it wa.^^ 
to express some adverse opinion. She 
didn't like them. And here she's met the 
only man fitted for her and likes him, 
whicli proves the truth of that fact, proves 
that the attraction of the mental hormone 
of the x-chnnnosome Inunan is power- 
ful .f” 

Marchmont stared at the experimenter 
queerly. "I think you’vethe wrong slant.” 
he hazarded. "You’ve been afraid of thLs 
meeting because you saw only disaster in 
it. Now that it’s happened,, and they seem 
to Ik getting along all right (I gather 
nothing sensational l^s happened), it 
seems to me that your worries have proven 
unfounded.” 

Fairfield shock his head. “But they 
haven’t,” he interjected. “Of all the men 
she’s met, he's the only one she's liked. 
Not sensational, you say, but you don’t 
know Edris' reservedness like I do. When 
she'll go as far as to admit that she likes 
a man, it means nothing short of an ir- 
resistible attraction! And you’ll note that 
she’s already suspected something «»- 
usual about liim. Her analytic mind w'on’t 
rest till she discovers what it is, and when 
she docs . . . 
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“Wliat about it?" queried Marchmoat. 

Fairfield tossed bis head impatiently. 
“What about her t%viii sister?" he ask^ 
tensely. 

The biology head shrugged. “Evident- 
ly the young man isn’t interested in her, 
since tw seems to be paying Edris his at- 
tention." 

Fairfield thrust a folded paper under 
Marchmont's nose. “Read that," he ut- 
tered with a voice tliat was hoarse witli 
emotion. 

Marchmont read: 

"Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Alstcad Benton an- 
nounce llw engagement of their daughter, Pa- 
tricia Ann. to Robert Carlyk Lasnera, soo 
of . . . 

The biology head lialted suddenly and 
Stared across the paper at Fairfield. 

“Tliat’s a horse of a different color,” 
Ik stated seriously. 

Fairfield nodded. “You and I can’t 
imagine the hell these two girls, with their 
telc{}atli!cany linked minds, arc going to 
go through from now on.” 

Marcliuiont glanced up again. “There's 
a thing I intended to ask you,” he recol- 
lected. “Have there been any more de- 
velopments along lliat line ? I know both 
girls took up art, that during emotional 
stresses something ha|)pened to Edris and 
she told of peculiar mental experiences 
that tallied very closely with things that 
happened to Patricia Benton." 

“During lier sojourn in Europe," eluci- 
dated Fairfield, ‘Tve heard of nothing 
tliat might be attributed to honnone M, 
You understand, of course, that it takes 
an extreme mental stress to bring on the 
phcnconcnon we observed. That’s wliat 
worries me. If Edris falls in love with 
R(^>ert Tamers (and I’m sure she can't 
avoid it) there will be mental stress in 
plenty.” 

“You've got to prevent that," said 
Marchmont. “I’d advise that you lake 
Edris away, to the Orient perhaps, im- 
QKdiately after she arrives. The impor- 
tant thing to do is to keep her from see- 
ing Robert again. Perhaps she will for- 
get him," 



“Read the rest of the letter," ordered 
Fairfield lieavily. 

Marchmont picked iq> tlie missive again 
and continued : 

". . . . My boat, the Btrcngaria, will dock 
Wednesday at four. I shall be expecting; you to 
meet me. I’m so anxious to see you again. Four 
years have been a long time and I've so much 
to tell youl Until Wednesday, then. 

'lx>vingly yours, Edris." 

Mardunoath folded the letter and re- 
turned it to Fairfield. “Wednesday," he 
exclaimed, “that’s today! She’s arriving 
today!" 

“Yes,” nodded Fairfield. “We'll go to 
meet her now and then we shall decide 
wliat is best to do." He rose to his feet 
“Come, we've only an hour.” 

At the dock all was the usual bustle of 
ship arrival. Marchmont scanned the 
waiting people closely. 

“There’s Renton and Patricia,” he said 
as he pointed out the financier and his 
lovely daughter. 

“I .see them," replied Fairfield grimly. 
“Lamers is here too. I'm afraid this is 
gourg to take some maneuvering. We 
mustn’t let Edris see the meeting of 
Robert and Patricia.” 

Marchmont nodded. “Let’s walk a bit 
down the dock,” be suggested. “We'll be 
nearer the gang-plank.” 

“Right." responded the biologist. 

Suddenly a hoarse whistle sounded, and 
a warning shout rang out. Fairfield 
glanced up in alarm. A loading winch 
was out of control. Instantaneously tak- 
ing in the situation, he leajied forward, 
grasping the slighter Marclimont in his 
muscular arms. Behind him, as he ran 
otk of the way, came the crash of fall- 
ing boxes. 

Out of danger, he halted and set March- 
mont down, wiping the sweat from his 
forehead. 

“Narrow escape, that,” he grated an- 
grily, "The damn’ fools, swinging a loaded 
winch that way 1” 

Marchmont drew a deep breath/ 
“Thanks, old man," he gasped. “It’s a 
good thing for me you’ve still the body 
of a man of thirty." 
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Fairfield smiled. “I'm not so cJd, only 
forty-niiu;.’’ 

“ifou’re a biologically perfect speci- 
men,” admitted Marchmont. “But enough 
of that. I see the Bercngaria coming up 
the river." 

Along the rail of the liner as she docked 
were the passengers, eager to catch a 
glimpse of a friend or relative, Fairfield 
scanned their faces as they went slowly 
by him. Suddenly he stiffened and 
grasped Marclimonl’s arm. 

“Look!” he gasped. “Can that be Ed- 
ria?" 

He pointed. 

Marchmont stared, and his eyes wid- 
ened as he saw the lovely face of die one 
Ik sought, smiling down at them. 

“Beautiful!" he breathed. 

Fairfield’s voice was an awed whiapef. 
“She's wonderful I Wliat a change four 
j-ears have made in her.” 

Marclmioiit flasheil a staitlwl glance at 
his compaaion, who was oblivious of all 
but the face above him. then returned hb 
gaze to the girl. She was coming down 
the gangplank now, her luxuriant auburn 
hair glinting redly in the afternoon sun- 
sliiue, and her vivacious gi'eeii-glowing 
eyes laughed down .at them. 

“Ossie, you darling!" she cried, as she 
swept toward them ami placwl her hands 
iu his big ones. "I’m so glad to see >-ou.” 

Fairfield stared at her in amazement. 
“Can .diis be the little girl who went to 
Paris to study art?" he gasped. "How 
you’\'e grown. And beautiful!” 

She laughed and pinchtnl his cheek. 
“Now don't you start that," she chided. 
“I've heard nothing but ‘oh' and 'ah' ever 
since I left Paris, and it's been so an- 
noying." 

He returned the laugh. “I'm only hu* 
Ilian,” he said. “Really, you’ve shocked 
me almost to f^echlessness. I never ex- 
pected to see such a vision of loveliness. 
But come, let’s get home.” 

.She glanced scarchingly about. “Just 
a minute, Ossie, I want you to meet a 
friend of mine. I met him in Italy. He’s 
ihe iiicsst .... Ah, there he is I” She 
pointed down the dock. 



Fairfield turned and his eyes narrowed 
a trifle as he saw llic Iiandsoine figure of 
Robert Laniers. Then suddenly he gasped 
and leaped forward. 

“Look out!" he yelled. “That 
winch ... !’ 

A workman belloweil a warning and 
Edris' shrill scream eclioed In his ears 
beside hkn as he raced forward. There 
came a splintering crash as the arm of 
tlic winch collapsed, and dropping in a 
wide arc. the lo^ plunged down squarely 
on the son of the millionaire. 

Fairfield whirled and gripped Ldris in 
his arms, but she slipped from him and. 
with a little crj*. ran to the fallen man. 

From the opposite side anotlwr girlish 
figure, almost as beautiful as Rdris, darted 
from the crowd and flung herself down 
beside the limp form. 

“It’s Patricia!" gasped Marchmont. 

For a moment both girls .stared at each 
other acroas the prone body, paralyzed, as 
if at sight of a vision, by some magnetic 
force that gripped them in its clutches. 

“He’s mine!" burst out Patricia, the 
strange words welliug from her lips un- 
bidden. 

‘■'No! No!" came from Edris in a 
dazed, agorized tone. 

.A bustling figure pushed them aside and 
licnt over the prone body. Fairfield drew 
Edris gently back, noting with apprehen- 
sion the peculiar stricken appearance of 
her green eyes, the glow gone from their 
depths, and held lier tightly while tlie 
medico worked. For a moment all was 
.silence in the crowd, then a whisper ran 
through it as the doctor rose slowly to 
his feet. 

The form of John Lamers pushed 
through the crowd and he stared down 
at the motionless body of his son. Then 
his eyes lifted to the doctor’s. 

“Ls he . . . ?" lie began. 

Tlie medico nodded. “Broken neck," 
he uttered briefly. “Death was instanta- 
neous." 

Fairfield lifted the limp form of Edris 
in his arms and shouldered his way 
through the crowd, followed by the gray- 
faesd biology he^ Behind them the 
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shrill, ^ef-strick«i ulalatiou of a Tpom- 
an’s scream echoed throngh the air, and 
Fairfield felt the unconscious body m his 
arms quiver strangely. 

Life vs. Death 

• Marchmont stared down at the modoa- 

less figure, palely beautiful, beneath the 
white coverlet. 

“She’s dying by inches,” said Fairfield 
hoarsely. “For three days she’s been lyii^ 
here like that. Th^’s why I called you. 
She has no will to live, and it seems that 
she is strolling against something .... 
something entirely aside fr«n her grief. 
I can’t fathom what it is. I’ve been forced 
to give her an opiate to qtiiet her. If I 
don’t discover scone way lo save her, I'll 
go mad !” 

Marchmont gripped Fairfield’s shoul- 
ders firmly and stared into his qres. 

“You love her,” he stated bluntly. 

F<ir a moment the biologist returned 
his searching look, then he nodded miser- 
ably. “Desperately,” he agreed. “I have 
never imagined any emotion could be as 
compelling as my love for her. If she 
dies. I shall have no desire to live.” He 
laJighed bitterly. “Love! A cold, prac- 
tical scientist like mj-sclf, in love so deep- 
ly that life seems to hold nothing else! 
And worst of all, a frankenstein love that 
can never be realized, even if she Ifvcs. 
She's x-chromosojne. X-diromosone, do 
j’ou hear!” 

Marchmont shook him. “Str^ it,” he 
commanded. “Pull yourself together, man. 
There must be some way to cure her 
grief. What sort of biologists are we? 
What about honnone M ?” 

Fairfield froze in his tracks, stiffenuig 
like one who is stricken by a sudden in- 
spiration. 

“Hormone M,” he breathed. “Mardi- 
monf, you’ve given me the idea. What 
do you think would happen if T injected 
hormone M into my own bloodstream?” 

Marchmont stared. “Inject it into your 
veins ! My God, man, no I Tt might make 
an idiot out of you. I won't let you do 
Tt And what would be the purpose of 



that? How could it conceivably help Ed- 
ris:” 

The biologist flung his hand up in a 
triumphant gesture, “An anti-serum !” he 
exekhned. "Uniting with my blood, it 
would produce an anti-serum we can use 
to counteract the hormone that keeps her 
in telepathic communication with Patricia 
Benton's subconscious mhid. Don’t you 
see, it is the double weight of grief that 
is bearing on the mind <jf Edris, and I 
have no doubt, on Patricia's also. Edris 
has the stronger mind, for she is resist- 
ing some terrible impulse, generated out- 
side her own mind, probably despondent 
suicide fiioughts in Patricia's mind. If I 
can counteract that, we may save both 
girls.” 

Marchmont gazed intently into Fair- 
field’s resolute eyes, then he shru^ed as 
he saw the determination there. "Of 
course, I shall help afl I can,” he pelded, 
“Your idea is the only hope.” 

The biologist grasped his canpanion’s 
hand. “You are a true friend,” he spoke. 
“For twenty years now we've worked to- 
gether. Always you've been a great help. 
Someday, somehow, I shall repay you. 
All I want now is that Kdris shall live 
and be freed from, the grip of hor- 
mone M.” 

The biofogy-bead waved a hand. “We 
shall do ft,” he assured. “And to begin, 
we must first isolate hormone M. A needle 
and a test tube, please. We will need to 
draw some of hCT blood tu Ixgin.” 

• Eighteen hoitrs later, Marchmont col- 
lapsed weakly into a chair in the lab- 
oratory and stared up at a tube of clear 
liquid held in the grasp of Osbourne Fair- 
field. 

“WeVe done it I” he gaqxid. “Isolated 
hormone M !” 

Fairfield looked at the liquid, a pecmliar 
expression on his face. “We’ve done it," 
he agreed, "thanks to your knowledge. I 
should never have succeeded alone. You’ve 
done your part. Only one thing more I 
want you to do.” 

“And tliat?” 

“Inject it into my arm.” 
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Marctunont rose slowly to Hs feet 
“Fairfield," he pleaded. “I can’t let you 
do it Edris needs you. Let me try it 
on myself. Even if it should harm ray 
mental functions, the serum ndll be there 
fur you tu use. It should cure her, aud 
if it does, she'll seed you more tlian 
ever." 

“What have I done to be wortliy of 
such a friend?" said Fairfield, a tremor 
of emotion in his voice, “No, Marclimout, 
if the senim fails, I shall have no desire 
to live anyway, and if it succeeds I shall 
take my chances equally with her." 

He handed the tube to Mardimoat and 
bared his arm. 

“I’m ready,” he said simply. 

Savagely Marchmont shook a tear from 
his eye and fumbled with the hypodennic 
needle to hide his confusion. Then he 
steadied his trembliug fingers and applied 
the needle to Fairfield's ann. 

“Steady,” be warned. 

Beads of sweat stood out ou the 
biologist’s ftH^ead, and his fa« went 
pate. Slowly the plunger oa the needle 
pressed down under ^lardnnant’s thumb 
until the clear liquid had disappeared, the 
vial emptj’. 

Sud<hmly Fairfield slumped to the fioor 
and lay still. 

White- faced, Marchmont stooped down, 
the hypo shattering to fragments on die 
floor as he fiung it aside. A swift exam- 
ination, and then he rose to his feet, his 
face a study ia mhigled relief and doubt. 

“Sleeping!” he exclaimed. ‘‘Out on his 
feet!” 

• Slowly Willis Mardiraoot lifted his 

gaze from the eyepiece of the micro- 
sco[K and fao:d Fairfield. His voice held 
a weary note. 

“There are no anti-bodies present," he 
ileclaral hopelessly. “The hormone serum 
has failed to produce an anti-serum.” 

Fairfield groaned and held his head in 
liLs hands, .swaying in agony. “My brain's 
tin fire!" he exclaimed. "Fire, fiames .... 
God, it’s hot!” 

He sprang to his feet and beat a fist 
freoziedly against his temple. Thai sud- 



denly he froze, hia eyes staring. “What’s 
that you say?” he queried dazedly as if he 
heard for the first time, “no anti-laxlies? 
Then .... it means .... God, ray lieadl 
I’m piing mad I” Once more he beat his 
palm against his head. 

Abruptly Marcliioont selected a needle 
and au opiate, Lheu advanced on Fair- 
field. 

The binlogiat glared at him, red-ej’cd 
with pain. “No oixate!” be burst out. “I 
1HUS4 think of a new plan.” He backed 
away. 

Marchnionl lialted. perplexed. 

“You cannot stand lhat torture much 
longer.” he protested. "Tlie liormone 
.scrum has begun to inflame your brain. 
If the infiammation is not cheAed, I fear 
the results.” 

Fairfield's voice was hoarse. “Itellyw 
it isn’t ail infiammation, The action is dif- 
ferent . . . hut God, hnw it iHirnsl” 

He became oblivious again of Marcb- 
inoot's presence aud swayed back and 
forth on the halls of his feet, his licad 
clasped tigiitly in both hands. 

For a long rnanent Marchmont stared 
at him, then stepped resolutely forward 
and plunged the needle into tlie biologist's 
arm. At the first stab of the point, Fair- 
fWd leaped back, tearing the Tseedle from 
bis flesh. 

‘‘What are )rou tryo^todo?” he flared. 
In a Uind fury be flung the hypo against 
the wall, then turmal sad ruihctl from the 
laboratory. 

Outside, he stepped into his car ami 
hurled it recklessly down the road. At 
an insane speed, he drove the car away 
from the city lights into the darkness of 
the country. For miles he hurtled along, 
the scaring pain in his brain obliterating 
all except involuntary mental functions. 
The car roared now along the ocean road, 
atop a high cliff. The moon glinted on 
the waves below. 

Suddenly he jammed on the brakes of 
Ids car. Before him. jiarked at the water 
side of tlie road, was another car. With 
screaming brakes lie skidded to a lial^ 
narrowly averting a crash. Sliocked by 
the sudden danger, he forgot the pain in 
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his head, and his brain cleared. Tijen the 
pain was gone. With an exclamation of 
pleasure at the relief, he stared about for 
the owner of the parlced car. 

Then his eyes widened in stunned hor- 
ror as he discerned a familiar figure poised 
at the edge of the cliff. Patricia Benton! 

“Don’t !” he shouted hoarsely, 

But the girl paid no heed, apparently 
ohli\fnus even of his presence. She was 
staring down at tlie water below, a hor- 
rible stricken expression on her beautiful 
face, white in the moonlight. 

Fairfield leaped from his car and ad- 
vanced on the run toward her. But as he 
reached her, she toppled forward and dis- 
appeared over the edge. 

Stunned by the tragedy, Fairfield halted 
for a moment, then leajx;d forward and 
peei-ed over tlie edge. It was low tide, and 
below, on a narrow strip of sand beach, 
lay a dark blob. 

He scanned the face of the cliff intently, 
searching for a pathway to descend. A 
short distance away he found what he 
sought, and picked his precarious way to 
the bottom. The sand was wet beneath 
his feet, and firm. lu a moment he had 
reached the prone figure and turned it 
over. Quickly he bent and placed an ear 
to her breast. Faintly he heard the flut- 
tering of a halting heartbeat. 

“She’s still alive!’’ he exclaimed aloud. 

The moon shone down on her gha.stly, 
yet beautiful, white face as he picked her 
up in his arms and made his way labori- 
ously back up the precarious pathway. 

Reaching the top, he carried her to his 
car and laid the limp form in the seat. 
Then taking tlic wheel, he turned the car 
and hurled it back toward the city, a 
feverish glow of excitement in his eyes. 

"If I can get there in time . . . he 
breathed. 

As he hurtled along, his mind func- 
tioned rapidly with an unwonted brilliance 
and rapidity that he mentally attributed to 
hormone M, pJanning his course of action 
when he should arrive at his laboratory. 
Occasionally he cast an anxious glance at 
the pale face beside him and breathed a 



short prayer that she would live dll he 
got her to the laboratory. 

Finally, with screeching brakes, he 
drove the car to a halt before the door 
he had left so frenziedly a short time be- 
fore. Lifting the unconscious girl from 
the seat, he carried her hastily up the 
staiK. At the top he met Marchmont. 

“Patricia Benton!" gasjKd the biolc^ 
head. “Great God, Fairfield, what have 
you done?” 

“No time for explanations,” shot out 
Fairfield. “Quickly, adrenalin, to stimu- 
late her heart. She’s badly hurt and can’t 
live long, but you must keep her alive 
until I can finish the apparatus I have 
planned out. I have the solution to 
x-chromosome !” 

Fired by the exultant confidence in 
Fairfield’s voice, and noting the clearness 
of his eyes, Marchmont devoted his great- 
est skill to the task at hand while Fair- 
field worked madly in his laboratory. For 
long hours he plied his biological and med- 
ical skill, keeping the faintly flickering 
spark of life glowing in the unconscious 
body of Patricia Benton. 

The first gray hint of dawn found him 
staring down at her, silently watching the 
slow ebb of that faint, vital spark. He 
shook his head and muttered softly to 
himself. “He’ll have to hurry.” 

ITie eastern sky was tinged with pink 
when the door of the laboratory opened 
and Fairfield apj>eared, his eyes haggard 
and his whole body trembling from tlie 
intensity of effort, both mental and physi- 
cal, he had l)C«i putting forth. 

Marchmont spoke swiftly. “In the 
name of heaven, Fairfield, whatever you 
are going to <lo, do it quickly. She won’t 
last more than ten minutes longer.” 

Fairfield nodded. “You’ve done won- 
ders, Marchmont. And I’ve finished my 
preparations. Bring Patricia, while I get 
Edris. Lay them both within the glass 
enclosure I have prepared, lietwcen the 
two-x tubes.’’ 

Several moments later both limp forms 
lay on the gla.ss plate that formed the 
bottom of a wide enclosure, box-like, in- 
sulated by rubber mats, between two giant 
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tubes resembling immense x-ray tubes in 
a|ipearanec. but Marclimont failed to rec- 
ognize their nature. 

''Wliat are you going to do ?” he queried 
tensely. 

Fairfield flung a .switch, and while a 
dynamo began to send out hs rising 
crescendo of sound, he spoke swiftly in 
explanation. 

“These are the two-x tubes," he indi- 
cated as they began to glow, first nxlly, 
then progressing through the colors of the 
spectrum until they passed from the vis- 
ible range into ultra-violet. And still the 
dynamo whined higher. "You know that 
my experiment produced a fertile cell of 
x-value, in contrast to the natural two-x 
value of a fertilized cell. Thus each cell 
in these girls has a value of only x, just 
as the original parent cell. 1 have long be- 
lieved the difference in x-chromosome 
was of an electrical potentiality, all life 
being electrical in basic nature. But what 
sort of electrical ^plication this was, I 
did not know. Then when I found Pa- 
tricia out along the ocean road, attempting 
suicide, I got a sudden inspiration. What 
would happen to the cells of one 
x-chroinosome, if their electrical charge, 
to the value of x, were to be cesnbined 
with an additional charge, also to the 
value of x?’' 

Marchmont stared. “They'd produce a 
value of two-x." 

"Exactly. And that’s what I propose to 
do. The rays generated by these tul>es 
will act to combine the charges in the 
x-chromosome cells.” 

The biofogy-head gasped. “You mean 
the electrical charges in the cells of one 
of tliese girls will unite with the charges 
in the cells of the other, producing nor- 
mal two-x cells in ofic of them?" 

“Precisely!" 

Marchmont paled. “That means death 
for one girl. How <ln )mu know which girl 
will become normal ?” 

Fairfield lialted heavily. “If it liappens 
to be Patricia, it means the death of both, 
since Patricia is fatally injured. That 
would be the same as the result if we do 
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not use the ray. Both girls will die. And 
if it happens to lx*. Edris .... the chance 
is worth taking." 

Marchmont shook his head. “And if 
it is her lliat becomes normal, you’ll be 
held for the murder of Patricia Benton, 
notwithstanding the fact tliat she is al- 
ready dying. Similarly, if llte reverse oc- 
curs, you’ll be held for a double mur- 
der !” 

Fairfield stared straight into March- 
mont's eyes. “I know it, but I shall be 
glad to pay the penalty," he spoke with 
a quiet exultaitce, "for if I save her,” he 
motioned to tlie limp form of Edris, whose 
aubuni hair glinted .suddenly with red 
fire as a lancc of light from tlie rising sun 
shot into the laboratorj* window, "f shall 
be content. I love her more than life.” 

Marchmont nodded. “Tlien you'd bet- 
ter hurry, Patricia can't live more tliau 
a few motuents now." 

The biologist turned to his apparatus 
and motioning Marchmont back, pressed 
a lever. A wrirtl, purple glow filled the 
laboratory. U deepened in intensity untH 
the tubes seemed to be filled with living 
flame. Then, wiLli a terrific crash, a blind- 
ing white glare sprang forth, bathed the 
two forms lying on the glass in lambent 
flame, then died to darkness. 

Marchmont hlinkcil Ida eyes, blinded 
by llic flash, until he could see i^in. Tlien 
he gasped in utter amazement. 

"She’s gone!" 

Fairfield leaped forward. “It’s Pa- 
tricia!" he gas^. “She’s disappeared!" 

lie lifted his hand from the glass plate 
and stared at a fine, grayish du.st that 
powdered it. 

"Ashes!” he muttered bewilderedly. 

The limp form of Edris stirred and she 
opened her eye.?. "Where am I?" she 
questioned. 

Fairfield leaped forward. “Edris," he 
breathed, “are you ail right?" 

She stared up at him for a moment and 
a queer thrill shot through him as he saw. 
mingling with the glint of green in her 
eyes, the brown of Patricia Benton’s .... 
or was it his imaginatiwi? 
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She smiled at him. “Oh, Ossie, I liad 
sjich a temuic dream. I dreaiiied tliat 
you had died.” 

“Is that such a terrible dream?” he 
qiK’stiiine.d softly. 

For a long moment she stared np into 
his eyes, then ahniptly she reached up, 
drew his head down, and kissed him full 
on tie lips. "It vroold be more than I 
could bear,” she whispered, “if it were 
the truth!” 



The sliout of a passing newsboy iuter- 
nipted him. “Extra! Extra paper!" 

Marehinont glanced at him, tlten 
stepped to the door and hailed the news- 
boy. In a moment he returned with a 
copy. For a few seconds he stared at 
it. "Nothing important as usual.” he said 
casually. "Just another suicide.” 

He paused significantly, liis e^’C meet- 
ing Fairfield's glance momentarily. “And 
tliQ' haven't recovered the body!'’ 
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THE RAYS FROM THE ASTEROID 



By R. D. PARKINSON 

• ‘'For the last time, Rhone, I tell you 

it would Ik a brcadi o£ oui' inteliigeuce 
to release the propulsion raya at the blue 
planet.” The speaker, with a sweeping 
gesture of hid trident-sLaped hand, encom- 
passed the surrounding sandy terrain with 
its huge prisms of yellow crystal 

and glanced apprehensively at liis superior, 
the emancipator of the oppressed popn- 
lace of the asteroid, Pallas, who, after 
(quarreling with the tyrant monardl of 
Ceres, liad de«rted his native planetoid 
and freed the enslaved inhabitanl.s of 
Pallas with his im-aition, the electronic 
projector, the rays of wltidi after being 
focused upon a nearby asteroid, sent the 
diminutive world of Pallas hurtling out 
of its orbit and across tite solar system 
toward tlw sun. 

The Exalted One strolccxl his left 
cranial licinisphere authoritatively before 
replying. “No, Litu,” he said firmly. “It 
is regrettable that the deadly rays of our 
Fcpnlsor musk be directed t^ou a planet 
where there is life” .... he pointed to 
a greenish area in eastern North America, 
visible through a gap in lire clouds .... 
“but," he continued, “it is preposterous to 
suppow that intelligent beings conld qim- 
sibly exist in an atmosphere of sucli ter- 
rific pressure. 

“Furthermore,” he added hurriedly, 
“we shall soon be drawn into the gravi- 
tational field of Its satellite and our Sight 
from the Cerians halted if the rays arc 
not generated at once. Come, Litu, it 
will be hours before sufficient energy is 
evolved to send us on our way again.” 

With this, the two Asterites looking rc- 
inarkabiy like a pair of fre^s atop tlie 
barrel of a hi^e cannon, left the deck 
of the giant ray machine and entered the 
control dome. In a moment, the powerful 



• Tills la tlie First Prixc' winner in our 
July, 19S5, Siwrt-Short Story Cover 
Contest, written around Che iilustratioR. 

You wii! find that this brief tittle tale 
bowts a particularly Eorcefnl cimedusisn. 



propelling rays were leapuig earthward 
with evcr-iiicreasing force. 

Meanwhile, earthly affairs were thrown 
into a turmoil as the drifting planetoid 
approached within two hundred tliousand 
miles of tlie earth’s surface. Telephone, 
telegraph, and cable lines hummed with 
talk of liie mysterious “new .star" and 
the gnvmmiLitts of nations the world over 
■ s(jught to qtiell the rapidly spreading panic 
that seized the popnlace, wnth radio broad- 
casts by renown scientists who cxplaiilol 
that the cosmic visitor was merely a tiny 
planet so small that it could be completely 
swallowed uji in one of the moon’s great 
craters and would probably depart as sud- 
denly as it had appeared, but they neg- 
laled to mention the va.st increase of cos- 
mic ray radiation and rapidly inteisify- 
ing fever, for this was a puzzle to thra 
a\\. 

In the Central Broadcasting Studios, a 
news conunentator was reading a tele- 
type dispatch : "A report from the Padfic 
Coast states that young Dr. Sidney Elton, 
wlip awaits electrocution at midnight to- 
n^fht for the murder of the eminent Ru.s- 
sian physicist and co-invciilor of the 
cosmic ray polarizer, Professor Ivan 
Janov, has been releawd by order of tbc 
Governor in tlie custody of Dr. Aarou 
Matthews of Uie newly erected objerv- 
atory on Palomar Mountain, California, 
until the time of his oiCEution. Tlic Gov- 
ernor’s only comment was tliat Elton had 
volunteered assistance in combating tbc 
fever rays from the asteroid, and in view 
of the crisis no opportunity to destroy the 
radiation could be neglected. 
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“Experts ha\*e pronounced Elton sane 
and the youthful ph)rsicist is now being 
rushed to the observatory by fast plane 
where he will use his invention in con- 
junction with the giant telescope. Elton 
still clings to his statement that Janov’s 
death was due to an accident whicli oc- 
curred during the progress of an experi- 
ment with the coBmic ray polarizer. 

"In a mesnent we shall take you to the 
Moimt Palomar Observatory where you 
will hear the voice of Dr. Elton him- 

Beneath the great gleaming dome on 
the brush-covered mountain top sat a sol- 
enn group of men. They were scientists 
famous the world over and their keen, 
probing minds represented the finest in- 
tellects that the world could produce. Be- 
fore them stood Ellon, his face grave and 
haggard but determined upon a great en- 
terprise, tlie nature of whidi no one knew. 

Then, the man whom the state had pro- 
nounced too vkdous to live, described in 
cool, restrained words how he would at- 
tempt. by means of his invention, to save 
from the fever rays the lives of those 
who had branded him as the murderer of 
his most faithful friend. He told them 
how his machine, after buildir^ up a tre- 
mendous electrical potential as it was do- 
ing at that moment, collecte.d and concen- 
trated cosmic rays as a telescope gathers 
rays of light. 

These ra^, just as light waves are com- 
posed of photons, consisted of high speed 
negatively charged particles which he had 
named cosmotons. These particles, when 
directed upon a special polarizing lens, 
were made to vibrate in a single plane at 
right angles to their original direction. 

A person standing before the proton- 
ized projeclicm screen emits thought 
waves and nervous impulses as a feeble 
electric current which registers on the 
screen as a stream of moving electrons 
in the pattern of the subject’s nervous 
system, When the negatively charged 
cosmotons encounter the network of elec- 
trons on the screen, they are reflected in 



the reverse direction, since like charges 
repel one another. The polarized cosmic 
rays on which the nervous irapul.scs are 
superimposed, are reflected in a scries of 
plwes to the desired location at the stu- 
pendous velocity of light. Thus the elec- 
trical nerve impulses afifecting the senses 
are transported to a distant point where 
they rearrange themselves according to 
tlie circumstances and the subject sees, 
bears, smells, and feels exactly as if his 
body were actually present. 

Having finished his brief explanation, 
the condemned man stood a moment witll 
head bowed in silent prayer and his face 
reflected the grief that he felt for his dead 
associate. Then without further ado, he 
gave hurried instructions to Matthews 
and stepped quickly into the lead projec- 
tion chamber, which the astronomer care- 
fully aligned with the telescope as the 
fever-stricken scientists clutched in agony 
at their throbbing heads. The controls 
carefully adjusted, Matthews threw the 
switch that operated the polarizer. 



To Sidney Elton, the creatures, half 
frog, half bug, yet taller than a man. that 
swarmed the deck of the monstrous ma- 
chine looming overhead, were like the 
bizarre fantasies of a fascinating dream, 
but bent on his mission, he made his way 
straight to the dome behind the great, retl, 
bowl-shaped muzzle of the repulsor where 
he knew the controls would be housed. In- 
visible though he was, the asterites scat- 
tered before the mysterious mass of brain 
waves vdiich they detected with their sen- 
sitive bcak-Hke antenna. 

The earthman, passing through the 
walls of the control dome, quickly isolated 
the ray intensity meter from the maze of 
instruments with his trained eye. Already 
the needle was a. scant two d^rees from 
the red line which crossed, would toll the 
death of half the human race, when one 
of the asterites whom the others addressed 
in their thought language as “Rhone," 
reached for the lever that increased the 
power. 

Elton became desperate. Physical op- 
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posifinn was out of the t]UCstion, for he 
was separated from hia body by two hun- 
dred thousand miles of spaa — but he had 
one chance. Before him two wires kad- 
iiig from the giant inductance coils of the 
repulsor were connected to a pair of elec- 
trodes insulated against short circtiit by a 
heavy non-conducting plate of glass-like 
substance, Unhesitatingly, he grasped the 
electrodes, completing tlie circuit with his 
invisible hands. 

Uack in the observatory llie clock struck 
twelve and Matthews gasped as he looked 
through tlie great telescope and saw the 
muzzle of the asterite ray projector, look- 
ing like a strange circular space-ship, sud- 
denly hurtle i>ff into space and then slow- 
ly descend, spewing a cone of green raj-s 
that rained death upon the fleeting fig- 
ures l>cIow. As it neared the ground, a 
scarlet bolt of lightning leapt from the 



severed connection and demolished the 
repulsor in a single mighty explosion. 
Then the diminutire planet was sent reel- 
ing toward the bleak rocky face of the 
moon with ever-increasing velocity. 

Dr. Matthews faced the crowd iii the 
observatory. Their fever gone, the sci- 
entists surged forward with cries of 
tritunph and congratulation, led by the 
newly arrived Govemur. 

His face a somber mask, the astronomer 
opened the hea %7 door of the chamber .... 
It was empty save for a soft black lump 
(be size of a man’s head, that smelled of 
burnt flesh. The astronomer reverently 
placed it in the Governor’s outstretched 
hand. “This," he said in a low, unsteady 
voice, “is the remains of Sidney Eltort,” 
He turned to the waiting radio announcer : 

“Tell thmi tliat Elton was electrocuted 
promptly at midnight.” 



THE END 



WHAT IS yOUR SCIENCE KNOWLEDGE? 

Test Yourself by This Questionnaire 

1. Tell what you know of the “mystery radio ray.” (See Page 645) 

2. What is the speed of radio waves? (See Page 645) 

3. Why wouki the sun apjxiar brighter from the moon? (See Page 669) 

4. Give tlie plural form of “octopus.” (Sec Page 670) 

5. What is often dubbed “the most complex machine”? (See Page 675) 

6. Exjjlain how ihe male and female cclLs unite in propagation. 

(See Page 67S) 

7 . What are the ectoderm, endoderm, and mesoderm? (See Page 678) 

8. What is osmosis? See Page 678'' 

9. Name two of the planetoids, or asteroids. (See Page 695) 

10. Do like charges of electricity attract or repel each other? 

(See Page 6 %) 

11. How can you see moonlight on a cloudy ni^t? (See Page 749) 

12. Wliat is the quantity of “pi”? (See l^agc 750) 

13. Are magnetism and elertricity related? (See Page 750) 

14. Does the earth give off a light of its own? (See Page 750) 

15. What is the distance of the earth from the sun? (See Page 757) 

16. What do the words “brachycatalectic” and “glycogenetic” mean? 
(See Pa^ 761) 

17. Give a brief de.scription of Fasd.sm and Communism. (See Page 762) 

18. Do all guinea pigs come from Guinea? (See Page 765) 




n? instently flew up into lh« air and hit his head Tiolently on the ceiling. 
Everyone left tlu* floor. 
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By BENSON HERBERT 

PART TWO 

WHAT HAS GONE BEFORE: 

• Astronomers all over dte world, in the tenth 
decade of this century, diseerper a new star In 

the heavens wliklt is later oained “Arion.” It 
turns out to be a R'andcring planet of appreciable 
size, and the world is terrified to learn that it 
was approaching rite earth, which it would collide 
wid( and destro) in a few weelca. The story goes 
on to tell tlte cScct of thii startling asnooDce' 
ment on the peoples of the world. There is panic 
and bloodslied, stiicule, iiiiinoralily. and praying 
— and wi'Ji this, many Icvd-hcadcd persons, some 
of which this story deals wilh^eientists, for the 
iiKist part. lichen, a German, had discovered a 
new type of rocket fuel to be used in %iace<:jtips, 
and we study him and his acticos, along with his 
friends and tlaughtcr, Hse, through the panic. 
A few days before the end of the world was to 
take place, a New Zealand astr«3a(nnc-r ainioancea 
that, for some inexplicable reason and against the 
laws of nature, Arion had changed her course 
aixi would not collide with the eartii. but pass at 
about twice the distance oi the moon. Before 
the vi'orld has settled down to normal, a Mr. 
Guidance, scientist, annouines a proposed Right 
to diis new world, althottgh the moon had been 
man's hmh space^traTel hidierto. Listen, 
along with seven others, are to aecorapacy him. 
As part two opens, we find onr brave adventor* 
ers about to set off on the most momentous 
voyage in the history of the human race. Notv 
jW on with Ihf ttory: 

CHAPTER VII 
Deportvre 

• As the result of ennrmoua efforts 
everything" was in readiness a few 

hours before the day of juncture. 

The juumey was expected to require 
two days in either direction, but they 
would not g;et there until Arion had 
passed the nearest paint, while if any- 
thing delayed their return from Arion, 
they would find themselves rapidly re- 
ceding from the earth. Thej' might even 



# Tftu hire r«ad many times of the first 
space-voyage and trials of the trip, 
but few can come up to the graphic de< 
ecrfpfleuB *e find in this novel, realwtio 
ally portrayed by our popular English 
author. 

Tbere is no end to the possible spern- 
tatlona of life and nature on 'other 
worlds, and the aabject never becomes 
boring. That is why oar readers are al- 
ways clamoring for more interplaiietary 
stories. 

However, the author reminds ns that 
the expedition is composed of people, 
and people are tsdividaala with liUle 
worlds of their own. We become well 
acquainted with the voyagers as sepsrate 
persons with human emotions. We are 
shewn a very likely picture of b«w sneb 
a momentous experience would affect a 
group of men^^nd a girL 

This instalment contains a generons 
portion nf the story and we know that 
yoa will find H a thoroughly enjoyable 
tale. 



have to wait till the uext juncture be- 
fore returning, several months later. This 
would be fatal, of course, if the blue 
planet proved uuiniiabitable. 

The chosen eighteen and the trained 
crew were gathered on the best landing 
field in tlie world, the TempcHiof Aero- 
drome, Berlin; So^ng Rocket No. Ill 
lay assembled from parts brought by lor- 
ries. Camera men were taVing shots and 
carrying microphones, and despite the 
poor visibility, a huge television apparatus 
was broadcasting to the whole world. It 
was really a Iremendoua day; the very 
atmosphere seemed charged with tre- 
mendousness. 

The clever engineer who had designed 
tiie propulsion of the soarer, Herr Otto 
I.ieben of Munich and his athletic daugh- 
ter, Fraulein Use, w-alked up to the 
soarer to see how the preparations were 
progressing. 
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Herr Liebca was im£jatient to see his 
great engine workii^ while his daughter 
was biting her lips, frowning, and putting 
her hand to her mouth. 

Following closely behind them came 
Alfred Smith, die surgeon, and the 
Frenchman, Paul Grindin. The timid 
Parisian, Grindin, who felt nervous even 
in an automobile, had unaccountably 
asked Guidance for a berth, and now he 
came to claim it ! Yet he was not showing 
the least trace of uneasiness. He was 
joking with Smith and each man was car- 
rying a bottle of something ; they climbed 
up the ladder through tlic manhole and 
soon the sound of popping corks came 
from the inside of the soarer. 

It was a dull day. inclined to be show- 
ery occasionally, but there was a reason- 
ably good crowd to watch the send-off. 
They were due to leave at seventeen hours, 
but owing to several regrettable delays 
with die transportation faciliues, the 
heavj' task of loading and checking the 
fuel and food, and the careful testing and 
measuring of the extended runway, the 
take-off was a good three hours later. 

The patience of Henry Guidance had 
long since given out; it was as mucli as 
he could do to speak civilly and politely. 
The crowd waited quietly and patiently, 
ignoring the rain. 

Guidance had made seven complete in- 
spections of the runway, which had to be 
extended beyond the usual limits of the 
aerodrome. He searched intently for any 
sign of a departure from rigid smooth- 
ness, for he wanted to make certain that 
the soarer would get safely off the 
ground. 

All aerial traffic had been suspended 
for the moment, or diverted to other aero- 
dromes; but a constant stream of lorries 
hurried across the wet grass, unloading, 
and driving away again. All this material 
had to be weighed carefully beforehand, 
as well as the passengers and crew; if 
there were a hundred pounds too much, 
tile soarer would never leave tlie ground. 

Mr. Guidance traveled slowly over the 
field in an automobile driven by bis 



friend and chief pilot, Gystak ; they were 
making a last inspection of the ground, 
looking for any concealed pits or bumps. 

The other passengers, weary with wait- 
were standing in groups around tlie 
machine, watching the loading processes, 
while the crew of four were busy ar- 
ranging and packing. They were relief 
pilots as well as mechanics, and would 
replace Gystak when the machine was 
properly in the air ; he would handle the 
ship at the dangerous moment.':, for the 
landing and taking-off. 

Two of the passei^ra were helping to 
superintend the loading. Hesker, the 
Czechoslovakian from Kdniggrat, whose 
suggested name Titanus for the planet 
Arion had been rejected, did not seem 
able to forget this indignity, and he never 
lost an opportunity of bringing out his 
pet name in conversation, as if by acci- 
dent — then apologizing ironically. 

The other man who was helping to su- 
perintend the loading was Dr. Nacht, the 
determined-looking German from Frank- 
fort-on-the-Oder; he was so dark-skinned, 
dark-haired, and dark-eyed that he looked 
more like a Spaniard or an Italian. 

Hesker and Nacht got on veiy well to- 
gether, blit neither of them mixed well 
witli the others; Hesker was never quite 
frank, always indirect and ironical, while 
Nacht was handicapped because he could 
not speak English very well. 

While Hesker and Nacht were looking 
to the loading, Hergesheimer, the fat 
New Zealand astronomer, wais talking to 
his yxmng assistant, Dickens, who looked 
awed by the staring crowd. They ap- 
peared depressed, as indeed everyone was, 
owing to the long delay, and they were 
sheltering under an umbrella. 

The spectators were beginning to 
grumble. Guidance and Gystak returned 
from their latest inspection of the run- 
way, and had a few minutes heated con- 
versation with Engineer Lieben, who.se 
daughter stood by, feeling cmliarrassed. 
The impatient Guidance felt that he mujt 
argue with someone, in order to relieve 
his nerves a little. 
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• Friadfin I-ieben looked more anKious 

every iiiunKiil. She starcil furtively 
around at the crowd, as if site were ex- 
pecting to sec someone she wotiW far 
rallier not sec. Whenever she spoke, her 
voice was unsteady. 

From the interior of the soarer came 
llie sound of liilarious laugliler and the 
chinking of wine-gkisses. Grindtn and 
Smith were still at it. 

The leader frowned ; he was all for 
dignity and wished that hi.s friend from 
flippant Paris would try to remember tliat 
he was now in practical Prussia, and that 
he was about fn take part in the mo.st 
remarkable (light in the history of Rock- 
eteering. The proceedings were suf- 
ficiently undignified with all thi.s delay, 
witlioul people geiUug drunk as well. 

' "Look at that lorry!” cried Guidance 
to Gystak, ‘'lumbering at three kilometres 
an hour over a flat field ! Here, let me 
talk to lliem!" 

*, The furious leader jumjxid inUf the 
automobile and told Gystak to drive Iiini 
towards the lorry, which was moving in 
such a disgraccfidly slow manner. 

But before Gystak hatl time to let in 
the clutch, it became clear why the loriy 
was going slow. 

Excited cries came from ail parts of 
the field and people slarle<l running. The 
lorry had caught fire ! When only a hun- 
dred yanis froni the soarer, one of the 
special-fuel drums l;ad ignited and burst 
open. 

Everybody ran toward it ; policemen 
gathered together to push and iSsout. Fire- 
tneti came running np with an extin- 
gui^er tank. Guidance and Gystak ar- 
rived on the scene in their automobile, 
jumped out and waved their arms. 

In a few moments the fire was out 
and eveiyonc was mueli relieved to fiml 
that only two drums had been destroyed. 

As the excitement died down, a further 
burst of incontinent laughter was heard 
from within the soarer. 

‘‘Damn tlial Frenchman!'’ rniittcred 
Guidance. 



He and his chief pilot were looking at 
the twisted black drums rather doubt- 
fully. 

“Shall I telephone for iru*rc fuel, Mr. 
GuidaiKe?” asked Gystak. 

“N'o use ! It's this speciai fuel, and they 
won’t liave any in sttx:k. We can’t wait 
while tliey prepare some." 

"5H11 it’s only five hundred pounds lost, 
and wc have an ample margiiid' 

“Suppose," mused Guidance, “this ac- 
cident hadn't haj>pened till the drum was 
ill the soarer. ’’ 

The last lorry moved off. and nothing 
remained to lie done. The passengers 
eagerly b^an to embark and the spec- 
tators, now grown in number, became ex- 
cited. 

Mr. Hergesheimer had Iiis foot on the 
bottom rung of the ladder when someone 
puslicd forward frtmi the crowd. It was 
a newsboy, with papers pressed under lus 
arm. 

‘‘Here yon are, .sir,” he said. “You’ll 
want a paper with you to read, you know, 
sir!” 

The Mew Zcalan<5cr could hardly re- 
fuse, so lie bought a i»per. He climbed 
up the ladder and was helped into the 
interior nf the craft. 

When everyone was inside, the leader 
of the expedition had a last look around, 
tlieti went half-way up the ladder to pose 
for the press fdiotographers. Then he put 
his head inside and shouted, “Is every- 
laidy in?” 

“Yes, I think so,” replied Dr. Kacht. 

There was a noise of shouting from 
the distant aerodrome buildings, and a 
man was seen to come out and run to- 
wards the soarer, waving his arms. 

“Wait a moment there — Herr Liebcn 
is coming!” 

“I thought he was in!" 

In a few moments be arrived panting 
and in a state of anxiety. He climbcii up 
without a word and joined the others in- 
side. 

“Is anylliiiig the matter ?" Guidance 
asked him. 

I.icbcn looked more anxious than ever 
and replied iii gasps. 
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“No, nothing whatever, I assure you, 
Mr. Guidance." 

Hix tone wa.s peculiar and Guidance re- 
garded him curiously for a moment; then 
he turned away to see to the departure. 

He dashed around a comer of a cor- 
ridor and collided widi someoitc who was 
standing close against the wall. It was 
a girl, and she was sobbing. 

"Wbat is this? Who arc you?" he 
cried, astonished. 

“Gersdie Prengl," she replied and re- 
sumed her sobbing. Lieben's maid ! Guid- 
ance was enraged — what was she doing 
here? 

“Get out at once, do you hear? We 
are carting." 

Sobbing so much that she had no power 
to explain lier presence, she was helped 
out of the machine. 

Ilesker and Nacht were looking out of 
a porthole to see that there was nothing 
further that might hinder them. 

Their horror was great when they 
heard light footsteps behind, and turn- 
ing around, perceived Tim walking calm- 
ly along the corridor, complete with cat 
and three kittens. 

“Will uncle let me come, do you think?" 
he asked coolly. Nacht picked up the boy. 

“Take him outside,” whispered Hesker, 
"and tell him to run away. Don’t breathe 
a word of this to Guidance, or he’ll go 
absolutely crazy.” 

Protesting sulkily, the l)oy was re- 
moved and Nadu climbed in again. 

The time was drawing near, and 'the 
air was tense. The heavy manhole en- 
trance was lowered with a clang and 
Hesker began to screw it into place. 

He had given it a few turns, when a 
fresh commotion was heard outside. A 
number of people at the hangars were 
shouting at the tope of their voices, and 
a group of men appeared to be engaged 
in a race across tiie held towards the 
soarer. 

Almost unnoticed, a huge black auto- 
mobile dashed up the aerodrome drive, 
sending up spra)rg of water from the wet 
rcradway, and stopped witli a sudden jerk. 



At once, seven policemen sprang out of 
the car and started running. Someone 
had already climbed up the ladder and 
was hammering on the manhole. 

Guidance seemed to explode as the last 
atom of patience dropped from him. He 
jerked the uianholc open and pushed hi.s 
fiery face through the entrance, 

"What the Hell's the matter now?" he 
roared. 

The man who had just climbed up the 
ladder ga-xped and had to shout to make 
himself heard above tlie general commo- 
tion. 

“Mr. Guidance,” he exclaimed. ‘T have 
a very important message for 2/oKJiVar 
Paul Grindin. Tell him to come at once! 
I regret the necessity of delaying you — ” 

“This is a fine time to bring messages I" 

“But it is really — ” 

“Go away! Your precious Grindin is 
lyini; on a sofa, dead drunk! He wouldn’t 
understand a message if you shouted it 
in his ear! Listen to that!” 

From the depths of the soarer floated a 
drunken song, thickly, sung, in French. 

‘'Cest' moi-mime, Coeotte, 

Qui t/ous aimet 
Ceft votu, Coeotte, 

Qui 

“But real!}’ — ” 

Mr. Guidance cea«ed to pay any atten- 
tion to the man on the tt^ of the ladder. 
He had raised his eyes to look past the 
man and had seen a remarkable right. 

Two groups of men were charging 
across the field, shouting hoarsely and 
vigorously. One group was only a few 
hundred yards away; the other group, not 
far behind, consisted of seven uniformed 
policemen. 

Police! Whatever they were shouting 
about, it meant another long delay, so long 
that it would probably be no use starting 
at all, at the end of it. 

The leader’s huge head emerged fur- 
ther from the manhole, as he raised him- 
self to his full hei^t. He made a threat- 
ening gesture to the man on top of the 
ladder, who slid abruptly down to the 
ground. 
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“Look out for the gaa I” rfKircd Guid- 
ance. “We’re going!” 

Inside the machine, he spoke savagely 
into a telephone and signalled to Gystak, 
the pilot, wlua>e nimble body ^^'as resting 
in a comfortable chair. 

For the last twenty minutes, the engine 
hail been getting warmed up wilh electric 
coils, and evei 7 thii:^ was ready. 

Gystak depressed a key and fired the 
sparkijig-plugs; the external-combustion 
ciigiite cxplc^ed and kicked. In a mo- 
ment the soaring machine was bounding 
over the field on its thirty-two spinning 
wheels, and with a good hundred yards 
to spare, the heavy load Kfted off the 
grouml. It bounced once, and the smack 
of the sliock-absorbers reverberated over 
the ground like a rifle. 

Seven cursing poUcemen were left 
standing in the middle <if the aerodrome. 

Very slowly the machirte climbeil, anil 
Gystalt banked and curved gently to the 
left. He dared not curve too fast, or the 
machine was likely to stall — she sralkd 
savagely at a hundred and fifty miles an 
honr, and needed a ijnarter-mile drop to 
recover. This might 1« unpleasant if nne 
was less than a quarter of a mile liigh. 

When there was a gulf of IW'O tliou- 
sand feet beftveen Numbn- Three and all 
tile turbulence and confusion on the Tem- 
peEiof aerodrome, tlie ventilatioii motors 
were set going and the passengers nerv- 
ously adju.stetl their landing suits. These 
suits were used for any sudden accelera- 
tions or shocks and included a three-inch 
thickness of soft jiadding and a large 
crash helmet. 

From loud-speakers all o\’er the vcs.sd, 
came the usual warning words: 

“Take care ! Take care ! We are about 
to kick?” 

Gystak dived to gain speed, then pulled 
the nose right up to the zenith. At tlie 
precise moment, he fired the fuel mix- 
ture in the main combustion chamber. 
There was a frightful roar aud a giant 
hammer seemed to strike the machine. 

The soarer shot into the heavens like an 
inverted meteorite. 



CHAPTER VIII 
Transit 

• At the moment of firing, there were 

five people lying on the well-sprung 
couches in the central observation-room; 
this room was in the centre of the ssoarer 
and had windows in botli sides. Views 
fore and aft could be obtained from small 
<iiainbers at the front and rear. 

This «ntral room was a curious pbee, 
chiefly because three sides of it were 
floor. All the seats were clamped down 
and supplied with leatlier straps to fasten 
the sitter in for safety, arul there were 
i«ats arrangixi along the ordinary floor, 
used when the machine was flying in the 
air. Four other seats were placed on the 
front and hack walls, in case the ma- 
cliiiie accelerated in eillier directient. It 
was not proposed that the soarer shoubl 
fly upside-down, so there were no seals 
on the ceiling. 

Other rooms in the soarer were not so 
big nor so well furnished; m some of 
them tliere was an ingenious couch which 
could be used from any ade; it was sxis- 
pended across the centre of the room, and 
was shaped Kke a large square a.xlu. In 
one of the smaller rooms there was a 
wei^ted chair, swinging on an axle which 
anfomaticany asstinfcd the right position 
fur ccxiifortable sitting. 

In each of the rooms there was a nieta! 
•ladder running over the flfwr, up in the 
walls, and across the ceiling, in case any 
one should suddenly find himself stranded 
on a wall when a change o<‘cu7Ted. AD 
over there were straps and projecting 
pegs for use when the combustion cham- 
bers were shut off, and everything became 
weightless. 

The five men in tlie observation-room 
were Hergesheimer and Dickens, 
sieur Grindin, Hesfcer. and Dr. N^ht. 

Grindin had to be helped into his land- 
ing-suit and forcibly laid out on tlie 
coudi; he was dozir^ off into a dnmkea 
sleep, now and then disturbed by violent 
hictaips, brought on by tlie shock of the 
first explosion. 
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The Olliers, except Hergesheiiuer, who 
was too fat to recover straight away, rose 
from the couches, gasping painfully, and 
looked through the windows. The rather 
high acceleration made them walk slug- 
gishly, and they were glad to take off their 
thick landing-suits. 

"Humph!” muttered Mr. Dickens. 'T 
wjmdcr what the jK)lice wanted? Mr. 
Guidance certainly took some responsibil- 
ity on himself when he gave the order 
to take off.” 

“Not half so much responsibility as if 
I had waited,” said a voice from the d(K)r- 
way. ITie leader had just entered. ‘‘You 
know very well that any further delay 
was out of the question.” 

Dickens remarked that he was very sor- 
ry he liad spoken and that Guidance was, 
of course, quite right 

“All the same,” continued Guidance, 
"does anyone here know wh.at did bring 
ilie police?" 

No one answered and Guidance moved 
to the window. 

Hergesheimer, still seated, picked up 
the paper he had bought and began to 
read while Dickens l»ent over Grindin, 
who liad now passed into a noiseless slmn- 
ber. 

“Did you see this?” asked Herges- 
heimer, rustling the paper. “That Uiiel 
Jonathan Gorstein pulled off a big rob- 
bery’ and vanished without a trace.” 

"The police might be better occupied by 
chasing him rather than by interfering 
with us,” remarked Dr. Nacht. 

“Forget the police," said Guidance with 
a movement of irritation. “This is a great 
occasion and we are going to do justice 
to it !” 

Usually people were rather restrained 
in the presence of Henry Guidance; he 
did not often approve of humour, espe- 
cially boisterous hiunour, and he was al- 
ways slow in grasping -subtle wit. 

On this occasion, however, he appeared 
to think a little meiriness would not be 
out of place; he aroused exclamations on 
all sides by opening a cupboard and dis- 
playing half-a-dozen bottles. 



“Wine from the artificial vineyards of 
Scotland!” he said. “We will edebrute 
the start, but do not drink too much ; this 
has to last till we get back." 

Hergesheimer was pleased; he undid 
the safety str^ and stood up eagerly, fie 
was breathing h&vily, but everyone was 
gasping somewhat. 

Glasses were passed around and they 
drank to the succe.ss nf the flight. 

The noise of the clinking gla.sscs 
roused the Frenchman from his dreams 
and he sat upright. 

“Ah-ha!” exclaimed Hesker, hitting 
him on the back. "Well, Grindin, we’re 
three hundred kilumetres into the skies 
now!’' 

The Parisian turned pale and seemed 
to become sober at once. 

"What!” he cried. “Have we started?” 

■‘Hell! We're nearly there!” 

The Frenchman looked a.s if someone 
had just struck him a blow on the head. 

“Give me some wine,” he begged. 

The others thought his peculiar be- 
haviour was the effect of the acceleration. 

While Henry Guidance was silently 
drinking his wine, be made a mental tour 
of his Soaring Rooket No. Ill; he pic- 
tured Herr Otto Lichen in the engine- 
room. tending Ins remarkable engine with 
his efficient staff of helpers ; Alfred Smith 
in the aavigalion-ratxn, his eye to a tele- 
scope and his finger on a stellar chart, 
the five enthusiastic professionals before 
him; and lastly the nimble Gystak at the 
controls, the brain-cell of the sliip. 

His thoughts glowed with a warm 
pride; all these men were with him on 
an expedition he had organized, in a ship 
he had built, for the noble cause of sci- 
ence! All had one pure intention, to add 
to human knowledge. He was the leader, 
the .source of this concerted effort! He 
felt tlie liarmonious atmosphere of the 
vessel, the undercurrent of kinship which 
flowed to the outermost bolt and rivet in 
the hull. 

Suddenly he opened hts eyes wide, as 
if .seeing an inspiring vision, and drew the 
attentiun of his companions as an eager 
youthful expression appeared on Ids face. 
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He was standing by the window, looking 
intently down across a level bank of 
clouds. 

“Look, gentlemen, Arion is rising in 
the northeast. This is a great moment ! 
Hitherto, we have only been able to ex- 
plore the moon, a lifeless world, but now, 
who shall say that Arion may not be in- 
habited ? When we pierce those blue mists, 
who shall say what wonderful civiliza- 
tions we may find? Lastly, wlio shall say 
wc may not solve tlie secrets which have 
puzzled U9 the last seven weeks, the secret 
of its origin and of the miracle which 
saved the earth? Gentlemen, let us drink 
again to the mystery of the planet from 
nowhere 

"Arion !” 

Hergesheimer was already drinking a 
second glass, but he hastily finished it 
off and had it filled once more. 

Ilesker drank his slowly and gazed 
across the wonderful expanse of white 
cloud. The monstrous blue crescent could 
just be seen through the haze. 

"Titanus,” he said quietly. "I wish we 
were there!” 

The wine seemed to make Dr. Nacht 
rather pessimistic. 

“It’s a very slim chance that Arion 
win be inhabited,” he said. 

“Why?” demanded Hei^esheimer, who 
was sittii^ down ^ain, glancing at the 
newspaper. 

"Well, suppose, by some remarkable 
circumstance, tliat life as we know it is ex- 
isting on another planet at this present 
moment ; it would be a remarkable sci- 
entific problem to show why the only two 
inhabited planets should pass so amaz- 
ingly close to one another, as .^rion and 
tlie earth are doing now.” 

“But the chances would be less re- 
mote,” retorted Guidance, "if there were 
four or five inhabited planets, which is not 
impossible.” 

■‘Very unlikely ! Then, we might find it 
impossible for us to live on Arion.” 

• The New Zealander, immersed In his 

paper, ended the discussion by laughing 
out loud. 



“Well, well,” he said, waving the pa- 
per, "I see that the Grafin von Freiburg 
has lo.st her jewelled necklace! What a 
song site's making about it! She’s stir- 
ring up half the police of F-urope. I jay, 
isn’t Lichen's daughter her secretary ?” 

“Yes.” replied Guidance. 

“Ueben will certainly be interested to 
hear of this, then.” 

The Parisian stood up suddenly. 

“I'll go and tell him.” 

He seemed anxious to get away and 
sHjjped out of the room, making his way 
towards the er^ne-room. 

The dignified Guidance glanced at the 
paper, then went back to the window 
without sa)Hng a word. He looked down 
at the vanishing earth, which could vague- 
ly be .seen now and then through drifting 
rifts in tlu! clouds. He wondered if the 
roaring flames which were kicking them 
off the world could still be seen from 
Berlin. He felt the terrific urge of 
Lieben’s engines, which would certainly 
blast them to Arion in record time. 

He caught the thrilling sight of the blue 
planet emerging completely from the hori- 
zon haze. What lay behind that blue veil, 
he wondered. Rocks, barrenness, a life- 
less sea, a simmering hot swamp, or 
something significant— -intelligent life ? 

Who could say what incredible crea- 
tions might not be found on another 
world? He turned around to speak to 
Ur. Nacht. 

From a distant corridor came a faint 
crash and a torrent of words. Guidance 
stopped, listening, and someone shouted. 

Ilesker opened the door and went out, 
hut the others hesitated on the threshold. 

Hesker reappeared, his cheeks blown 
out in dismay, and dose behind him came 
Grindin, carrying an unconscious form 
in his arms. 

"What is this?” exclaimed Guidance. 

The Frenchman seemed dazed. 

"Do you see what I see.” he asked, "or 
am I still drunk?" 

“My conscience.” exclaimed Dickens, 
“it is Frduleui Lieben !” 
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So it proved Use Lieben a stowaway! 

They carrttd tiie girl to a couch and 
laid her down, then riiey stood around 
her helplessly, 

“I fell over her,” explained Grindin, 
"in the corridor.” 

Her face was pale and she was bleeding 
at the mouth, but the leader looked down 
at her grimly. 

"1 know sonieoite who won’t be very 
pieced to hear of this,” he said slowly. 

They knew that he meant the esigineer 
and they realized now' why Herr Lichen 
had been so abrupt and put out after he 
had run across the aerodrome to the 
soarer — he liad wanted to say goodbye to 
his daughter and he was annoyed at her 
rudeness because he could mrt find her 
anywhere. 

Probably this explained the presence of 
the weeping Gerst^e at the take-off. 

As they stood aniund the unconscious 
Use, they wondered what Itad made her 
come on such a dangerous voyage. This 
incident had the effect of making them all 
realize Just how recklessly tliey were 
flinging themselves into the absolutely 
unknown perils of the blue planet. 

When the girl recovered her senses, 
otdy the leader, f lergeslieimer, and Grind- 
in were present. Dr. Nacht said that she 
had (wly Jarred herself through not be- 
ing properly prepared for tlie slrodc of 
.starting, and the only damage was a cut 
on the lip. 

She sat up and put her hand to her 
moutli. 

“Uttd jelst, gaadiges Frdulein," said 
Guidance ironically, ‘‘how do you fed?” 

"Faltig, daatke.” 

"Sehr wcM! Noch ctwas wem?" 

'‘Bitte sekon.” 

"Well, then, you Just can't have any 
more wine 1 You are a .stowaway, and I 
shall treat you as such. Do you realize 
that, because of your extra weight, 1 have 
had to throw severd luxuries overboard? 
Xow there is wily one bottle of wine 
left!” 

“What." cried Hergesheimer, “all tliat 
^Cautiful Schauwntweinf' 



“W^ted in space I The corks blew off 
into the vacuum, and we saw your 'spajp- 
kling red wine’ irrevocably spilt!” 

“Then, Mias Lieben. you have a lot to 
answer for.” 

•'On the contrary', you must be Jcidng. 
You know very well that the two drums 
of fuel whtcli exploded would make up 
for me, and much more iKsides." 
Guidance coughed and spoke quickly. 
“How did you gel into the soarer?” 
“It was easy to slip in when the 
Schulsleule were pushing back the crowd, 
and evetything was confiL«ed owing to 
the fire. 1 felt such a trenieodous urge 
to join jxMir expedition. Mr. Guidance — 
it seemed such a glorious adventure!” 

Mr. Guidance was a little put out at 
this compliment. 

“Besides. I hated the idea of l>eing 
separated fron ray father.” 

“Yes. yes — and won't your father be 
overjoyed when he hears how you have 
honored us with your presence 1” 

“Wdl, won't he Y‘ 

“My word, Miss Lieben, I don't think 
you realize what kind of a trip this is! 
This is not a tourist trip to the moon — 
we are doing sMnetlung that never has 
been done liefore! God know.s what wc 
shall find when we readi Arion. Jivay- 
one on this sliip will have to endure un- 
imaginable perils and hardships. In com- 
parison, the polar pioneers were on sum- 
mer vacations. All this is assuming that 
wc get tljcre. Why, we’ll probably blow 
up before we reach within a hundred tliou- 
aand Idlonietres — " 

■‘I know all that! Anyway. I’m here 
now. and unless you throw me outside, 
like you did tlie wine — " 

“These women, they aru the curse of 
the world! Have diey no sense? Fw a 
ineie whim, my expedition will be ruined. 
Nine stone of lutcless wei^t!” 

“Not so useless ! ’ 

Miss f.ieben had q)cat much rime in a 
g>Tnuasium. She sprang fnwn the couch, 
seized Hergeslteimer under the arm-pits, 
and flung him over her shoulder. He lay 
gasping and amazed on the floor. 
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“Now, you see, I am capable of taking 
a place in your crew." 

Mr. Guidance backed towards Uie lad* 
der while Grindia looked on admiringly, 
if a little startled. 

Owing to the gallant pleading of Her- 
gesheimer and the earnest pleading of 
Griiidiu, Guidance decided to treat the 
stowaway leniently. Further reflection 
convinced him that there ^vas nothing else 
to be done ; in the confined space of the 
soarer, ev Tything must work in har- 
mony ; there was no room for a prisoner. 

Indeed. Miss Lieben proved herself the 
better of many of the crew in matters 
of skill and endurance. Herr Lieben was 
horrified at the idea of his daughter com- 
ing on such a dangerous flight and begged 
Guidance to turn back; but he refused, 
and rightly. Might not this opportunity 
be unique? There could be no turning 
back now. 

• Because of her secretarial training, the 

day-by-day writing up of the account 
of the voyage was entrusted to Mis.s 
Lieben, while Guidance himself alteuded 
to the more formal ship’s log. 

It was only an hour or so after this 
had been settled that the leader received 
a telephone call from the engine-room. 

“Mr. Guidance, would you mind com- 
ing along here at once, if you can man* 
age itr 

“Certainly, Herr Lieben, HI come right 
along.” 

Guidance sighed. Was the engineer go* 
ing to plead still further for him to turn 
back for Use’s sake? He should know 
quite well that the thing was impossible. 

He strode through the corridors, fully 
prepared to spend half-an-hour in argu- 
ing. But it was not about Use that Otto 
Lieben wished to speak; he realized now 
that it was no use pestering Guidance to 
turn back; he also realized that he should 
never have expected him to do such a 
thing. 

Instead, when the leader arrived at the 
engine-room, the engineer spoke in a quiet 
voice. 



“Oh, Mr. Guidance, would you just 
look over these figures?” 

“What's the matter? My God, your 
engine isn't deteriorating, is it?” he asked 
after a moment. 

"Whatf Goodness no; certainly not!” 
“.-Ml right, I beg your pardon. But 
don’t these figures show that we are not 
going as fast a.s we should?” 

Precisely. Yet I assure you that the 
engine is working normally. Weren't two 
drums of fuel destroyed in the fire?” 
“Two drums, yes.” 

“That is to say, three hundred and fif- 
teen pounds, isn’t it?” 

“That’s right." 

“Well, then, allow ahrindred and thirty 
pounds, at the very outside, for my daugh- 
ter and her clothes — that means that we 
are one hundred and eighty-five poimds 
underweight, approximately. Yet these 
acceleration figures give only fifty pounds 
underweight.” 

“Exactly!” 

“Then, there’s well over a hundred 
pounds not accounted for.” 

“Can it be that we made a mistake in 
the weighing of the fuel and the pro- 
visions ?” 

“I cannot believe tliat! Smitli and I 
went over every single item most care- 
fully.” 

Guidance and Lieben stood looking at 
each other for a moment. 

“How do you account then for the 
discrepancy?” 

“Ilorr Lieben, there is another stiw- 
fltmy on board!" 

The leailer’s face hardened in anger. 
Suddenly stirring himself, he flung a 
switch and alarm-bells rang all owr the 
ship. Then he ran back along the cor- 
ridors to the central observation-room 
and waited impatiently for the passengers 
to gather. 

As soon as Use appeared, he spoke to 
her in a severe voice. 

“Miss I-ieben, when you hid yourself 
on board, did you bring with you any 
heavy parcel of any kind?” 

“No, I only had a light raincoat and 
galoshes.” 
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“Thank you.” By now, everyone had 
arrivctl and he turned around to look at 
them. “Has anyone brought extra lug- 
gage that we have not listed?” 

There came a chorus of negation. 

“Well tlien, I want everyone to make 
a thorough search, everywhere! There is 
something on this vessel that should not 
be here, and it weighs over a hundred 
pounds. It shouldn't be hard to see!" 

“Wliat — ” began Dr. Nachl. 

“To put it dearly, we Imv-e a second 
stowaway on board, who has not been 
discovered yet !” 

The startled hearers had no lime for 
discussion ; urged vigorously by Guidance, 
the [larty disliandcd in some confusion 
and no little excitement. 

Who could it be ? AH parts of the soar- 
ing machine were filled with chattering 
and shouting searchers. The owner of 
tliat hundred guilds had to be found ! 

Some curious things came to light in 
the next few minutes. Among otlier dis- 
coveries, a large bottle of Spanish port 
was found under the bedding of Mr. 
Herge-sheimer’s bunk; that accounted for 
a pound and a lialf, at any rate. 

But Guidance was in no mood for wor- 
rying over little things. 

“Ah.” remarked Paul Grindin sarcas- 
tically to Dickens, “if everyone has a few 
things like that, we shall soon make up 
a hundred jH>unds!” 

Dickens was about to reply when a 
loud shout echoed through the soarcr. Un- 
mistakably it was the voice of Hesker, the 
Caccli. 

“Here he is! Hi, everjiH>dy, I’ve got 
him !” 

Tliere was the sound of a scuffle and a 
fall. They began running towards the 
noise, which appeared to be ctmiing from 
the cook’s quarters. 

The first to arrive pounced on two 
men, wlicJin they saw struggling on the 
floor; one of tlie men was Hesker. and 
he got up, panting, and slapped the dust 
from his coal. The oilier man was the 
second stowaway. 

“I found him,” ga.s£)cd Hesker, “hiding 
in the store-room behind the Idtclien.” 



The stowaway .stood meekly and calm- 
ly against the wall and met the curious 
gaze of his captors with a steady look. 
No one could rememher having seen him 
before. All stood waicliiug him, noticing 
his fine Celtic head with its slightly 
hfiolceil no.se, fair hair, and the faintly- 
burning deep eyes of a mystic. He held 
himself straight, but was slightly shorter 
than the average in height. 

That it’.definite moment of curious con- 
templation was broken by Uie sound of 
a hc.avv' tread. It was Henry Guidance, 
and lie was fuming. 

He strode forward but stopped on see- 
ing the stowaway. 

“Who the blazes arc you?” he shouted, 
but the man did not take any notice. 
Guidance grasped bis shoulder roughly. 
“Come,” he said; “tell me your name.” 
Tlie man shoc^ himself free and the 
spectators felt a curious thrill. 

‘T have no name,” he said, simply. 
The leader felt an impulse he could 
not explain; to the surprise of the on- 
lookers, he fell back ; nor did he pursue 
his inquiry further, at least so far as the 
name of the unknown man was con- 
cerned. 

Guidance spoke again as if by an ef- 
fort. 

“Well, Mr. Nameless, you might tell 
us for wliat reason you chose to hide 
yourself aboard this soarer?” 

Tlic stowaway smiled and replied cool- 

ly- . . 

“Scientific curiosity. Mr. Guidance. I 
may as well tell you straight away tlial 
I do not intend to disclose anything else.” 
The leader stepped up to him once 
more. 

“Sir, if it were not for the fact tliat 
we are two drums of fuel unde.rweight, 
I would have you thrown outside.” 
Then he turned and strode away, un- 
able to contain himself any longer. 

• Indeed, no one could blame Henry 
Guidance for being enr^ed. Two 
Htuwaway.s meant a lot on such a trij>, 
where every pound of food had to be 
tabulated. There was one thing certain — 
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Guidance wnuhl make “Mr. Namele^,” 
whoever he was, work hard for his pas- 
sage. 

“Well,” said Hesker to “Nameless,” 
“you certainly gave me a nice little scram- 
ble. and yoii've put Guidance in a temper, 
all right. YouM better look out for your- 
self the rest of this trip. You’ll get all 
the dirtiest jobs to do, mark my word, 
and let me tell you your first dirty job, 
Mr. Nameless. You can just brush down 
the back of my jacket for me! I'm sure 
it will be marked after roiling ^out on 
the floor. Come on now!” 

The stowaway smiled. 

“Please turn round, Mr. — ” 

"Hesker is my name.” 

“Please turn round, Mr. Hesker,” re- 
peated the stranger politely, and he 
slapped him vigorously on the back. 

“Whoa, whoa, Mr. Nameless; that’s 
quite eaioiigh ! There can’t be a particle of 
dust left now? By the way, you are bang- 
ing me; it looks as if you think we are 
still figliting.” 

“I’m sure it is an honor,” said Name- 
less, “to slap the back of the famous as- 
tronomer who was the first to discover 
Arion. However, your coat is perfectly 
dean now, so I’ll stop. By the way,” he 
added, addressing himself to the other 
passengers, who were still standing curi- 
ously around, “it is not the slightest use 
hanging around here. I am not going to 
divulge my name or any of the dramatic 
reasons why I fled from home and stowed 
myself away aboard this ship.” 

His manner was so cool and insolent 
that most of them ttjmed away disgusted, 
cxcejit Grindin an<l Hergesheimer. 

“Now you’ve put them all in a huff,” 
exclaimed Hesker, who was pulling his 
coat around and twisting his head over 
his shoulder to see if the garment were 
really clean. 

“Even though you have performed the 
remarkable feat of hiding away like a 
rat,” said Hergesheimer indignantly, 
"that doesn't give you the right to spetik 
in an uncivi! manner,” 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Herges- 
heimer,” replied Nameless, bowing stiff- 



ly, “for that is your name, I know. No 
one could forget it after seeing your 
photograph in the jlfUnchner Illtcstrii’rie 
Presse. 1 did not mean to give offence 
to the man who saved the good reason 
of the world. By the way, sir, why did 
they choose you to come cm lliis flight, 
when your size is equal to That of two 
ordinary men, who could perform your 
useful functions doubly wdi?” 

"At least I tooj chosen, Mr. Nameless 
— didn’t come unasked ! I didn’t rnn- 
ccal myself like a criminal and make my- 
self a nuisance." 

'T don't see how you could have con- 
cealed yourself, Mr. Hergesheimer, with 
a form like tliat.” 

Hergesheimer swung away angrily and 
walked down the corridor. 

“Well, it looks as if you're going to 
cause some stir on this ship, Mr. Name- 
less,” remarked the Parisian, smiling. 
“Whatever else may happen, we shant 
suffer from boredom, at any rate.” 

“How arc we going to fix you up ?” 
asked Hesker tlioughtfully. "It’s certain- 
ly not a very comfortable place where 
you've been hiding yourself.” 

"There’s plenty of space under my 
bunk,” began the Frenchman courteously. 
He woifld not have been discourteous, even 
if Namele&.s hatl knocked him on the head, 
as well as insulted him, 

“No,” interrupted the Czech, “he’ll 
sleep under my bunk , if you please. 
Wasn’t I the one who found him?” 
“Certainly you were,” murmured 
Nameless grimly, rubbing a slight bruise 
on his elbw. 

“Come on, then! Let’s find some cush- 
ions somewhere.” 

“What!” exclaimed Nameless, aston- 
ished. “Do you mean to tell me that they 
have such tilings as cushions on a pio- 
neering expedition like this?” 

“Why not? Explorers may Itave been 
stoics and indulged in hardships before 
1990, but not now. Why, I wouldn’t Ix: 
at all surprised if we found a hammock 
or two, if we searched long cnotigh. Come 
along!” 
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At a bend ia die corridor they canie 
across Ike Lieben. 

“Oh, M. Grindin,” she said, in. her best 
Parisian French, ‘‘I've been tryi:^ to look 
at the earth through the stem telescope, 
but I can't get it focused right. Won’t 
you corce and help’ please?” 

"Why, of course, Miss Ifsc.” 

The two went off leaving Hosker and 
Nameless alone. 

”WIk> on earth Is that, Mr. Heaker? 
I didn’t know there were any women vis- 
iting Arion." 

"Oh. she's another stowaway! Whai 
do you diink of thiU ? You ai'Cii’t tlic only 
one by any means, who has put Guidance 
into a rage. Yon should have heard him 
when she was found! You can't wonder 
at him being, angiy when number two 
turned up. She was knocked senseless by 
the shock of the take-off. and Grindin — 
that’s the fellow who is with her now — 
fell over her as she wa© lying in a pas- 
sage. He was drunk at the time and could 
liardly believe his eyes — nor ccpuld we. 
for that matter. She is the daughter of 
the old engineer, Otto Lieben." 

'■'What, in Heaven’s name, did she conic 
Cttithis excursion for?” 

"How do you think I know ? Slie said 
it was curiosity and adventure, and all 
that, but when women say something, 
they might mean aiiytliing. Take my word 
for it, she liad some secret urge, and a 
str o n g one too, to make her come. By 
tlie- way, what made you come aboard, 
if I may ask?” 

If lie thought he could catdi Kamekss 
in a mood of confidence, and surprise his 
secret from him, he was mistjien. 

‘T’m afraid T can’t tell you that. Mr. 
Heaker.” 

“Oil. came; I won’t tell knybod.y. You 
needn’t. worry about tliat Now if you 
were to give me your confidence, I could 
tell yon one or two- funny things, about 
this ship. What d'you say. Mr. Name- 
less? What's your name, anyhow ? Sure- 
ly you can Idl me that.” 

“I'm afraid not” 



"Mr. Nameless, if you only knew what 
queer things are going on in this soarer, 
you’d be surprised!” 

“What things?” 

“Tell me your name, and wh^ yiiu’re 
doing Iiere, and the secrets arc yours. 
That’s fair,” 

“No.” 

Hesker refused to get annoyed. 

“Weil, then, let's forget it. Ah, here’s 
a cushion or two for you, and I believe 
lliere’s a blanket somewhere. Not tliat 
it's really necessary, you know, with die 
temperature inside as high a.s it is.” 
“Indeed, it’s uncomfortably warm.” 
"Tliat’s the idea of our Mr. Guidance, 
of course. You see, he has spent much 
of his life in India and insists on heat 
whenever possible. In a liouse you can 
never get near the fire because of him. 
Until someone sends .in a <lefiiiite aim- 
plaint. the temperature will slay up as 
it is. Poor fat Hergersheimer is feeling 
it most, I think. That's becau.se he’s from 
New Zealand, you know.” 

Hesker was by no means die only per- 
son who attempted to phimb the depths 
of the stowaway’s secret, but no one was 
successful. Even the most persevering 
passengers failed to get the slightest in- 
fomiatioit from the Celtic stranger; be 
caused more exasperation and annoyance 
chan any other incident on the journey. 
Guidance was so furious tliat he hardly 
spdee to him at ah, 

CHAPTER IX 
Arrival 

•There was a day-aide and a uight-side 
to the soarer — tlie first being turned to 
the sun, the second away from it But 
it was arraiigeel to call “night” that period 
during which most of the passengers were 
asleep, 

During the first of these “nights,” 
those who were lucky enougli to sleep on 
the night-side merely had to turn off the 
lights ; but those on the day-side hail ako 
to obscure the vviikIows before they could 
obtain darkness. 
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Some of the crew remained awake to 
guard against outbreaks of fire or other 
mishaps; also there was a relief-pilat, 
and someone to lake the place of Guid- 
ance for a few hours. 

Her^esheimer’s assistant^ Mr. Dickens, 
had secretly brought something with him 
to relieve that gloom, whiehj for a rea- 
son known only to himself and one other 
person in the world, almost contimially 
possessed him. It wa.s a large flagt)n of 
1980 brand claret, a kind whkli was pure 
alcohol for all practical pn^Kses, with 
a kick like a horse. He drank a little of 
it before entering Ids bunk. 

It was not sufficient to make him drunk, 
but enough to sharpen his wits and keep 
him wide-awake. 

After lying for some minutes looking 
at tlie brilliant stars in the jet-black void, 
unsoftened by an atmosphere, for he was 
on the night-side of the ship, he decided 
to get up and walk along the corridor to 
the cent^ observation room. 

Slipping on a pair of shoes, he went 
outside and wa.s surprised to see a streak 
of light at a far angle of llie corridor. 

"I wonder what's going on there? I 
thought everybody would be in bed long 
ago, and the night-guard is at the back 
of the sliip.” 

He walked quietly to the comer and 
(liscoverHl that die source of the light 
was at tlie far end, apparently in Liebeii's 
engine-room. Puzzled, he made his way 
to die lialf-upcncd door ami looked in- 
side. lie saw Otto Lieben seated at a 
table eating a biscuit and glancing through 
a copy of The JVeckly Rocketeer. 

■‘Hello, Mr. Dickens; what are you do- 
ing up at tliis time of the night? Have 
you heard it, too?" 

"Heard what? I happened to'see the 
light coming from your room, so I came 
along to see if anything was the matter.’’ 

The claret had pnt Mr. Dickens into a 
loquacious mood; he came right In and 
■sat down on a seat which was firmly 
screwed to the wall. 

•'What, do you mean to say that you 
haven't heard it? I can’t understand why 



everyone isn’t prowling around. I simply 
can’t get to sleep.’’ 

“What ha\-e you heard, Herr Lieben? 
All I’ve heard to-night is Mr. Ilerges- 
heimer snoring, and that beastly whirring 
of the ventilator fans." 

The engineer offered Dickens a choco- 
late biscuit, but he refused. 

‘Tm really staying up, Mr. Dickens, 
because I have a feeling — ^j’ou see this 
drawer?" 

"In that desk?” 

“Yes. Well, when I came in here half 
an hour ago, I found signs that made it 
look as if someone had been interfering 
with the lock. There were some marks or 
scratches on it which I don't think were 
there before.” 

"Indeed — and is there anything val- 
uable in the drawer?" 

‘'Valuable ? I should say so — the plans 
of my engine, and also the composition of 
the special fuel for it. Valuable!’’ 

“^Vel], hadn’t you better tell Mr. Guid- 
ance?’’ 

"I shall if an3dhing like this happens 
again. Whoever it was must have heard 
me coming, and hurried away before he 
could get it opened, There’s nothing dis- 
turbed inside." 

“Any idea who it could be?” 

"I certainly have." 

‘‘Who. then?’’ 

"Why — well, I don’t like to say, in case 
it isn't, you know. It would hardly be 
wise. But if I catch him at it, you’ll see 
then!” 

“You said you heard a noise, didn’t 
)T)ii? Was it this man you heard then?” 

"Couldn’t say, but T don’t think so. 
It’s a queer kind of a noise I've been hear- 
ing, off and on, for some time. I've had 
a walk around the ship, hut T couldn't 
sec anything wrong anywhere. If you’ll 
just sit still a moment, you’re bound to 
hear it. There it is! Do you hear?” 

"Why, yes! That’s a queer sound! 
What on earth . . . 

“It sounds as if it is coming from the 
cook’s room, doesn't it? Well, when you 
get down there, it stops altogether. There’s 
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simply nothing there, I tell you. No room 
for anyone to hide. I even looked in that 
place where they found the stowaway." 

“I can’t imagine what can be making 
tliat noise. There must be someone there. 
Come on ; let’s go down and try to find 
it." 

Lieben and Dickens made their way in 
the direction of the sound, stopping at in- 
tervals to listen, in an attempt to locate it. 
Arrived there, though, they searched 
everywhere where a man could possibly 
hide ; they found nothing. 

“There you are,” said tlie engineer in 
a serious tone. “Therc’.s something de- 
cidedly queer about tliis ship. Nothing you 
can see here, certainly. But I’m not going 
to bed while I can still hear those sounds." 

“It seems to have stopped now." 

“Yes, but as soon as we move away 
from here, it will start again," 

"It’s ghostly," laughed Dickens. "Fan- 
cy, if thi.s ship's liaunted! A haunted 
house is iiotliiiig; you can always walk 
out of it. But a haunted soarcr in «npty 
space! We can't walk out here; we are 
imprisoned in a wall of absolute zero." 

"Don’t talk like tiiat, Mr. Dickens 1" 

"Who know? ! Perhaps revenants find 
it easier to manifest tliciiiselves outside 
the earth's atmosphere, away from carnal 
surroundings. Did you ever realize just 
bow aluiolutely still and deathly silent 
outer space really is? It’s Just the right 
conditions ! Why, anything may happen 
out here.” 

“Not so loud, Mr. Dickens, or you’ll 
waken everyone up." 

“Sounds as if I have awakened some- 
one — who’s that shouting?" 

The voice was coming from a short 
branching corridor near at hand. TTiey 
went doHTi it and perceived Ilesker, his 
hair disordered, nibbing his eyes and peer- 
ing from an o|)cn iloorway. 

''Ilello, what's happening out here? 
Can’t yon let people get to sleep?" 

"Quiet, Mr. Hesker. Have we dis- 
turbed the others as -well?” 

Ilcaker's hunk was in the same room 
as liiosc of Nacht, Griudln’ and SmJdi. 



"No, tlicy’rc sound asleep. But what’s 
up?" 

■‘There’.s a curious sound coming from 
somewhere and we can’t find out where 
it is. Will you help us look for it?" 

Ilesker, grumbling a little, put oii some 
shoes and acoat and joined the other two. 
But after a few minutes, they had ex- 
hausted the possibilities and there was still 
no sign of anything. 

“Nothing here," grumbled the Czecli. 
"This isn’t a joke, is it?” 

"Certainly not. However, we shall has’e 
to give up, I suppose, and it’s no use 
arousing everyone for a harmless squeak 
or two. whatever it is. I don’t see how 
it can be anything .serious, but keep your 
ears open, will you, Mr. Hesker, and see 
if you can hear it as well? Mr. Lieben 
says the .sound starts when there is no 
one tliere, but stops as soon as you try to 
find it," 

“I'll do nothing of the kind — I’ve lost 
enough sleep as it is. You two can listen 
if you like, but not I." 

• Hesker, slill grumbling, went back to 

his room aird opened the door. 

"Good hcaven.s; come here qiiicklyl" 
he exclaimed. “Nameless, the stowaway, 
has gone! He was sleeping under my 
bunk." 

Dickens and Lieben entered the room 
with sewne excitement. Hesker shook Dr. 
Nacht, who was ocrtq>ying the next hunk. 

“Dr. Nacht, haw you hcanl anytliing 
at all while I’ve been out? Did you hear 
the stowaway move?" 

“What’s that?” muttered NadU drowsi- 
ly. “No. I've heard nothing at all, Mr. 
Hesker, and I wish to goodness you’d 
wait till the morning before arousing me." 

He turned over and went back to sleep. 

“It miLst have been Nameless who was 
making the noise we heard." said the en- 
gineer. 

“That’s not possible," exclaimed Dick- 
ens. "TItere’s not enough room for any 
one to hide where we've been looking.” 

“Well, wlierc on earth has the stow- 
away gone ? We'd better find him and see 
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what hc’a up to. Shall I waken Mr. Guid- 
ance ?” 

“No,” said Hesker. “I wouldn’t, not 
yet Let’s search for Nameless first. We 
don’t want to disturb Mr. Guidance's sleep 
if we can possibly help it.” 

Walking as quietly as they coxrld, Hes- 
ker, Dickens, and Liehen went further 
along the side-corridor and re-eiitei'ed the 
main passage, proceeding towards the 
front of the vessel, After some search- 
ing, they returned without success, very- 
puzzled. 

“That’s remarkable," said Ilesker in a 
we-iry tone. “He has TOuished into thin 
air. I’m fed up ! I’m going back to bed.” 

He opened the door of his room and 
went in, then the others heard a cry of 
astonishment 

“I say,” he shouted, “come in here ! The 
stowaway is under my bunk, asleep)!” 

Lichen and Dickens went in and saw 
Nameless lying where he should have 
been, apparently unconscious. FA-idently 
he must have slipped in from the other 
end of the corridor while they were search- 
ing the front portions of the soarer, and 
he was now pretending to be asleep. 
Lieben shook him roughly and he awoke, 
with Hverv appearance of a natural awak- 
ening. 

“Tell us where you’ve been, wandering 
around in the middle of the night!” 

“What d'you mean?” 

“Don’t tell me you were lying here ten 
minutes ago!” 

"I a^ureyou, gentlemen, I’ve been fast 
asleep since I retired. What is tlic mat- 
ter?” 

"It’s no use denying it— we were in 
here a few minutes ago, and you certainly 
were not here then!” 

“Gentlemen, I am sorry to say you must 
all l)c <lrunk. Either that, or T am a 
somnambulist." 

“But — ’’ 

No matter how much they protested 
and argued, Nameless stubbornly refused 
to confess that he had moved from his 
bed that night. They continued to argue, 
grew hot, called eacli oilier names. Tlie 



noise threatened to awaken the crew and 
the passengers. 

Suddenly Hesker interrupted them with 
a quick movement of his hand. 

'■Quiet 1” he whisjxjrcd. “Listen!" 

■'Tliere’s that sound again,” said Dick- 
ens. 

They dashed nut and down the corridor, 
but no one was there. 

‘ It could not have been Nameless who 
caused it, then.” 

“Oh, forget it! I’m sick of this. I’m 
going to get some sleep, if tliat’s possible 
aboard this ship. Weil tell Mr. Guid- 
ance all al>out it tumorrow.” 

Hesker and Dicken.s marie their way to 
iheir hunks, but Herr Lieben passed a 
sleepless night, guarding his plans. 

In the morning, the weary engineer 
went to Mr. Guidance and infonued him 
of the events of the jircvious nighL 

Guidance was seated alone in the navi- 
gation-room woth a slidc-rulc in his hand. 

"Gott griisze dich!” he said, smi'hig. 
“You look very tired Uiis morning. Herr 
Lichen. Didn’t you sleep well ?” 

“To tell the truth, I <lkln't sleep at all.” 

“Indeed !” 

“As a matter of fact, I didn’t even go 
to bed. I was up all night, Mr. Guidance, 
watching over the designs of my engine. 
T found mark? on the lock of my drawer, 
which showed that .someone had been try- 
ing to get in. Moreover, during the night, 
myself, Mr. Dickens, and Mr. Hesker 
heard suspicions sounds coming from the 
kitchen end of the ship ; we searched 
everywhere, but we couldn’t find anything 
to cause it. Believe me, Mr. Guidance, 
everything isn't right by any means with 
the Soaring Rocket No. lU." 

The leader was astonished. For some 
moments he sat i<ily pushing the slide- 
rule in and out. 

“What kind of a sound was it?” he 
asked at last. “Just what did you hear, 
Mr, Lieben?” 

“Well, it’s rather diflinitt to describe. 
It was very faint and only audible at in- 
tervals — it was a kind of burbling, you 
know, and every time we went up to it, 
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it stopped, and there was notliit^ to be 
seen.” 

"Burbling, dill you say, and very faint?" 
"That’s it.’’ 

“Thank you for this information, Herr 
UdMn. Now, wtio did you say were with 
you?” 

“Mr. Hcsker and Mr. Dickens.” 
“Would you mind asking Mr. Dickens 
to step up Iwre and see me?" 

After the engineer had found Mr. Dick* 
eiis and sent hin» to the navigation room. 
Guidance questioned him. 

“Now, Mr, Dickens, about this queer 
sound )’ou heard last night — can you Lcll 
me exactly wliat it was like?” 

“Certainly. It wa.s a sort of low squeak- 
ing. with an occasional gasp or sigli.’’ 
“Very loud?” 

“No. In fact. I could only just hear 
it." 

“Tlianks very much. Will you finil Mr. 
Hesker and tell hitii to come up, please?" 

A few minutes later, Mr. Hesker ap- 
peared, partially dressed and rubbing Iiis 
eyes. 

“Good morning, Mr. Guidance. I heard 
that you wauled me. Mr. Dickens has just 
dragged me from my bunk — I overslept 
after the excitement last night.” 

“Sorry to disturb you, Mr. Hesker, huL 
I wanted to a»k yon something about that 
sound you seem to have heard last night. 
Could you describe what sort of noise it 
was?” 

‘^'hy, it was just like someone with a 
deep-pitched voice laughing very softly 
and low, luit at time.s the pilch seemed to 
be higher — a harsh gasping kind of noise, 
which I can hardly describe. Not loud at 
all. We could only hear it when we stood 
quite still.” 

“Tliat’s all I want to know. Mr. Hesker. 
Now do you liappeii to know where Mr. 
Dickens and Lieben have gone V' 

“I left tlrcm talking together in Smok- 
ing Room Number Two.” 

“Right. We'll just walk along there 
and ace if we can find them.’’ 

Hesker, rather puzzled, led the way to 
the smoking-room, which was one of four 
scatterud about the soarer. They were 



small cosy rooms with the interior entirely 
of metal, and therefore non-inflammable. 
Dickens aird Lieben were smoking cigars 
and stood up in some surprise when 
Hesker and Guidance entered. Guidance 
closed tin- iloor carefully. 

"Sit down, gentlemen,” he said in a 
q:;iet voice. They did so, staring at him. 

"Well, I don’t know what liappened last 
night, and I can't guess, but this is what 
you tell me in your own words. First of 
all, Herr Lichen nbser\'es a very faint 
sound, when be is very tired and in a 
worried frame of mind, because he is 
guarding his de.signs. This sound is elu- 
sive; when he goes near it, it fades away. 
He sa^'s it was a burbling sound. Then 
he uiakcs Mr. Dickens vejy' excited hy 
telling him about this mysterious thing — 
so excited, in fact, that he hears what he 
imagines to bt; a .squeaking noise. After 
that comes our frieml, Mr. Hesker, no 
doubt very sleepy and annoyed because 
he has been aroused from sleep, and what 
does he hear? — n faitJt laughing or gasp- 
hig. he thinks, which also eludes him 
when he tries tu seek it. A laugh, a squeak, 
a burble — what kind of sound is this 
which dislikes being approached and dis- 
solves into thin air? — a sound where there 
is nothing living that could produce any 
sound ? 

"What do you expect me to think? Tliis 
laugh, squeak, or burble existed in the 
first place only in the imagination of our 
cxcdleut engineer, who confesses that he 
was tired and in a suspicious frame of 
mind. Then you two heard it because you 
expected to hear it, and you were exdtcd. 
You could only hear it when you stood 
I>erfectly still, ^’ou can imagine you can 
hear quite a number of thii^ when you 
stand perfectly still. When you move to- 
wards it. it flits away, naturally, because 
there is nothing tliere to begin with. 

“ It was nothing more than an hallucina- 
tion — it could not have been anything 
else. If I believe this, why am I wasting 
time argtiing about it, and explaining it? 
For this reason — men who can hear 
tilings that aren't there are in a nervous 
stale which is by no means desirable uii- 
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der ordinary circumstances, and a thou- 
sand times less so in our position. We 
shall see plenty of queer things at the end 
of this voyage without there being any 
need to invent them. It is more ira]>orfant 
that every one of us should have full pos- 
session of his wits. We cau’t have otir 
engineer-in-charge and our two astron- 
omers going about suffering from delu- 
sions. Get a firm grip on yourselves, gen- 
tlemen t Of course,” he added, moving to- 
wards the door, “if one of you has been 
borrowing some of Mr. Hergesheimer's 
Spanish port, well — ” 

• He went out and slammed the door. 

Hesker lit a cigar. Dickens sat si- 
lently, thinking al>out the claret he had 
drunk the night before. He must have 
had rather more than he intended, he 
thought, so much so that now he was feel- 
ing a sli^it headache. He wondered if 
that had anything to do with it. 

“Mr. Guidance forgets,” remarked the 
engineer sourly, “that the noise, whatever 
it was, might have changed its quality, and 
sounded quite different at different times. 
Mark my words, he’ll find out one day 
that we really did hear something last 
night, and I’ll be surpri.sed if it doesn’t 
turn out to be something serious. I drank 
nothing at all last nigltt except a cup of 
chocolate and a glass of water.” 

“It seems to me,” said the Czech, puff- 
ing at his cigar, “that it is Mr. Guidance 
himself, and not us, who is overwrot^ht. 
We mustn't forget that he has a big re- 
sponsibility — ^the safety of his passengers 
and crew and the welfare of the soarer, 
which must have cost him a good sum in 
Rekhmarks.” 

• The chief pilot and Mr. Hergesheimer 

were seated in the curious room which 

had a couch in the form of a square axle 
ninning across the centre from wall to 
wall, so that any side of it could be used, 
depending upon which way tlie soarer was 
accelerating. Thi.s room had no windows, 
being completely surrounded by corridors 
or other rooms, so the lights had to be 
burning all the time it was occupied. 



“Did you see much of the trouble dur- 
ing the— panic, down there?” asked the 
New Zealander, pointing with his thumb 
towards the hack of the ship, in the gen- 
eral direction of the receding earth, 

“I should say so,” exclaimed Gystak. 
“I’m a journalist — ^I mean, I tttif a jour- 
nalist,” 

"Of course, I’d forgotten. You were on 
the Stuttgart Tagcblatt, weren't you? 
There was no sign of any disorder at all 
where I was, at Mount Franklin Obser- 
vatory.” 

“I could tell you some stories, Mr. 
Hergesheimer, which would make your 
hair stand on end. There was one fellow 
I knew, in Zurich, a very- keen golfer. 
He insisted on doing two rounds of golf 
every day, even when he believed the 
world was doomed. He was always get- 
ting into bunkers. ‘What’s the use of 
having bunkers,’ he would say to me, ‘if 
you don’t use ’em?’ He was one of the 
hundreds who were lost when half Zurich 
wa.s burnt to the grouud.” 

“I lost a cousin in that . . . said 
Hej^esheimer. 

“I got some wonderful pictures of the 
fire.” 

“By the way, you have a camera with 
you, haven’t you? Why not lake some 
shots inside the ship ?” 

‘'Tliat’s a good idea.” 

“It’ll help to pa.s3 the time, won't it? 
I\"e been rather bored up to now, and 
I’ve gnimbled several times that there 
aren’t more magazines lying alxiut. 1 
don’t read novels ; I brought a daily paper 
with me, and I’ve read that three timc.s. 
I detest cards and four-sided chess and 
all the rest of it.” 

This talk vvas interrupted by a deep 
voice from the telephone speaker. 

“Having heard your very interesting 
conver.sation, gentlemen, owing to the neg- 
lect of someone who failed to cut the 
phone switch, may I remark that T think 
your idea a very good one? If you’ll go 
to the central observation-room with your 
camera, Mr. Gystak. I’ll tell everyone to 
collect there, As fur you, Mr. Herges- 
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heinier. in the small cuplmard in the oli- 
servatioii room you’ll find a package con- 
taining a lat^ mtmljcr of magazines and 
pajwra. If I had told you before, I’ni 
sure there would be nothing left to read 
by now. You see, gentlemen, we are pre- 
pare<l for all emergencies. “By the way, 
will )-ou tell the others to be more careful 
in the future, and to open all .switches 
when they’re finished with them? It is 
gross carelessness, really." 

llie pilot switched off the speaker, then 
left to prepare his camera. While he was 
going through the door, Hergesheimev 
called to him, 

“What a good thing Mr, Guidance 
spoke up when he didl I was just going 
to say something extraordinar)' uncom- 
plimentary about him." 

When the New Zealander arrived at 
the observation room, he found Gystak 
and Guidance already there and tlie others 
were coming in through tlic two en- 
irances. 

“Will you all think of something inter- 
esting to do," called out the pilot, “while 
I'm setting up my camera. I shan’t be two 
minutes, Switch on all the lights, some- 
body." 

Ni> (»ne coiikl think of anything tliat 
was the least amusing, except drinking 
wine and looking out of the window 
Ihruugh a Iclescoiw. All Guidance could 
tlunk of was an action-shot, climbing up 
the spiral ladder leading to the main tele- 
scope alxivc the ceiling. 

"Right you arcl’’ shoutai Gystak. “I’m 
tuining on the motor, Just be natural." 

“Don’t waste more than one reel on 
this,” warned the leader. 

Grindin flapi>«;d his liand at Herges- 
heitner, who put down La Vic Parisienne, 
in which he had been immersed, and hast- 
ily picked ii[> The Weekly Rocketeer. 
Smith and Use Lieben drifted aimlessly 
around the room while the engineer wa.s 
trying to blow snic4ce-rings. 

The leader went to the foot <if the 
spiral staircase. 

“Take a shot of me climbing up,” he 
said. 



Guidance laid a hand on the rail and in- 
stantly flew up into the air an<I hit his 
head violently on the ceiling. Everyone 
left the floor and Gystak turned a com- 
plete somersault, still clutching hi.s cam- 
era. The wine emerged out of three wine- 
gla.s.Hcs and formed shivering sparkling 
globules of liquid, suspended in the air, 

Herr Lieben hovered half-way between 
the floor and the ceiling, surrounded by 
an immense grey ball of tobacfo-smoke, 
while his daughter floated slowly through 
the air and bounced off a window. 

Hesker was levitated in a sublime man- 
ner and scared in company witli Guidance 
near tlie ceiling, Dickens floated under a 
table and collided with Smith, while Dr. 
Nacht was spinning around and around 
in the air like a roulette-wheel. Grinditi 
was entangled with the stout Hergea- 
heinrer in tlie far corner. 

Suddenly everyone fell slowly to the 
floor and the wine also came down and 
splashed, making a frothing pool. They 
began to disentangle tliemselves from va- 
rious articles of furniture, aud Gystak 
anxiously inspected his camera, Hesker 
and the leader descended from the ceiling 
simultaneously and sprawled on the floor. 

Guidance sttHid up and looked around 
at tlie confusion. 

“\Vltit on earth is wrong with tlie re- 
lief pilot?" he .diouted. 

“What’s liappened ;•’■ exclaimed Lieben, 
who had tumbled out of the ball of to- 
bacco smoke. 

“Oh. it just means that we're over lialf- 
way to Arion, and the pilot cut off the 
engines for a raoinenL Naturally, we ail 
lost our weiglu, because the acceleration 
liad stopped. Now I suppose he's turned 
her around the other way and started the 
explosions again, to cut down our speed. 
But what I want to know is. why on earth 
didn't he warn us liefore cutting out? 
Tlicre’s a special set of bells wired 
throughout the ship, and they should have 
been rung. Why didn’t they? I'm go- 
ing to find out !’’ 

He strode angrily out of the room while 
the re.st began to clear up. Use cleaned 
uj) tlic sjiilt wine. 
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“Look at all that \vasted wine !” said 
the New Zealander, picking wp ha Vie 
Parisicnne from the floor. 

“I got some great pictures,’’ announced 
Gystak enthusiastically, “a fine one of Mr. 
Guidance cracking his head on the ceil- 
ing! It'll be a scream!” 

This remark restored their good hu- 
mor : some even laughed. 

“I hope you’ll invite us to your cinema 
show when we get hack, Mr. Gystak ! We 
can't miss a thing like that.” 

After ever>'thing had been put in or- 
der, Guidance returned. 

“The pilot says he’s very sorry and he 
offers his apolc^es to all of you for the 
inconvenience he has caused, but be says 
it wasn’t really his fault, because he threw 
the switch for the alarm-bell quite ten 
minutes before he cut off the fuel. So 
he says there must be something wrong 
with the switch or the wiring. He wasn’t 
aivare of it, because you can’t hear the 
bells from his compartment. Evidently 
a fault has developed somewhere. I'm 
setting the electricians on at once to get 
it repaireri. All I can say is I’m very 
sorry it happened, but anyway, no one 
has been hurt. How about those shots, 
Mr. Gystak? Your camera isn’t dam- 
aged, I trust?” 

“Not even scratched, Mr. Guidance.” 
“Good. Well, would you mind start- 
ing her up again so that we can do it 
properly this time?” 

The leader went once more to the foot 
of the spiral ladder. 

“Ready ?” 

“Right.” 

With calm dignity, in marked contrast 
to his last ascent, Guidance climbed up the 
metal staircase and di.sappearcd through 
the ceiling. Then he reappeared back- 
wards. 

“Fine,” he announced. “Now shall wc 
have a general shot of everyone in the 
room ? Herr Lieben, do to make those 
smoke-rings you were t.alking about. They 
should be very effective and amusing. 
Monsieur Grindin, would you mind fill- 
ing up those wine-glasses again? We want 



to surest a comradely, jovial atmos- 
phere.” 

“I don’t seem able to do rings today,” 
safd the engineer wearily. ‘T’ve tried 
again and again and I’lii so full of smoke 
I feel like a Montgolfier balloon — or a 
smoked haddock,” he added. 

"Hi, wait a moment!” shouted Use. 
"My hair’s got disarranged through bump- 
ing against the window.” 

The pilot walked slowly around the 
room, bolding his camera in various po- 
sitions. Grindin waved at Hergesheimer, 
who, with a sigh, dropped La Vie Perisi- 
enne once again. Use patted her hair and 
sat down. 

"Hello,” said Gystak suddenly, “where 
ha.s Mr. Hesker gone ?” 

The Czech was nowhere to be seen. 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. Anyway, the 
reel’s nearly finished.” 

After Gystak liad taken a view of the 
distant earth through the window, and 
also of the dazzling sun through a tinted 
screen, he left the observation room in 
order to put hi.s camera in a safe place. 

He was .stopped in the corridor by 
Guidance, who had followed him. 

"I say, Mr. Gystak,” he asked, in a 
casual manner', “did you happen to get a 
shot of me that first time, when I hit the 
ceiling with my head?” 

"Why, yes, Mr. Guidance, I got all 
tliat.” 

"Well, don't you think it was a little — 
undignified ?” 

“I should think it would make a very 
amusing sequence.” 

“H’m ! As a favor to me, Mr. Gystak, 
would you mind very much if you cut 
out That scene? Just clip it off witli a 
pair of scissors where all that confusion 
occurred ?” 

“Well, Mr. Guidance — ” 

The leader made a persuasive gesture 
with his hands, and the pilot could hardly 
refuse. 

“Certainly, Mr. Guidance, if you wish 
me to — ” 

“Thank you. It would be better, don't 
you think?” 
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The leader’s digtdty was satisfied. 

“Wasting an excellent shot,” irmtterad 
the pilot, ‘Tor a little thing like that. He's 
far too digiiity-coasdous.” 

CHAPTER X 
The Mirocle 

• Meanwhile, Soaring Rocket No. !IJ 

rapidly covered the distance between 
earth and Arion. Every half-hour there 
was a noticeable increase in the size of 
the new world. Soon, the weird blue disc, 
which seemed to exercise a growing fas- 
cination over the minds of the watchers, 
filled and filled, till it obviously I»camc 
a vast round ball. Still it filled, till it 
occupied a whole hemisphere of the heav- 
ens. 

The watdiers strained their eyes and 
directed telescopes towards it, but the 
bine veil remained a barrier. They .stared 
at it fur an hour without stopping, for 
they were intrigued. Their curiosity be- 
came intolerable. 

At one time Guidance was showing Use 
how to view the bine wonder properly 
through a telescope, and she gasped. 

. “Beautiful ! Here we are hanging over 
this thing, poised like a bird!" 

Guidance flinched at the word. 

Use’s father was still very much grieved 
at his daughter’s presence on tliis dan- 
gerous trip: he tried to console himself 
with the knowledge that his new extemal- 
conibustion engine, after it liad had a 
few hours warming, was giving even bet- 
ter results than he had expected from the 
test flights. So rapid was tlieir accelera- 
tion that, on the evenii^ of the day of 
juncture, they were a mere riiirty thou- 
sand miles from the blue planet ; tiiey had 
been decelerating now for some time. 

Arion drew closer, but at a waning 
]ace, Soon thej' were so dose that thej' 
began to look out for signs of an atmos- 
phere. 

ft became concave, a brautiful blue 
saucer, and tliey were dropping sound- 
lessly into the middle of it, Those silent 
watchful hours bcctunc ecstaticj the calm 



blueness of it was soothl?^ to the eyes, 
sedative. 

The steady impercsptible apprtach and 
the vast vivid mouoionc of color filled 
their minds with strange thoughts. They 
almost felt tliat, at any moment, the blue 
curtain might part and reveal some holy 
mystery, like Parsifal's Grail. They felt 
as though they were violating a divine 
sanctuaiy aud were never free from a 
sense of wonder and awe. 

For hours they dropped fowar<Ls tlie 
very centre of tlic saucer. AH sense of 
danger departed; they only had to look 
at Arioii'.s smooth radiance, and they were 
reassured. 

Tliere came a change ; when tlie miles 
could ]>e counted in hundreds, the blue- 
ness slowly became fainter and vaguer. 
.^3 they hovered over the immense mist, 
Dickenn spoke his thoughts. 

"Well, there should be a race of saints 
down there.” 

■•my?" 

“Well, colors are supposed to liave 
psychological effects — ^jellow for cheer- 
fulness, green for tranquillity, red for 
passion, and so on — and blue for holi- 
ness.” 

The blueness became so \’ague and 
diffuse that they realized tliey would soon 
be surrounded by it. They were already 
well into the atmosphere and s^{)rtly be- 
gan to glide in the manner of an aero- 
plane. 

There wa.i a luislicd expectancy; tliey 
did not talk much, but watdied and wait- 
ed. In a very short time tlieir waiting 
would l)e over and their curiosity partly 
satisfied. As the strange mental effect of 
the blue cudiior. below them gradually 
wore off. their calmness disappeared and 
excitement once more obtain^ a hold. 
N’ow that tlie wings conid grip the. at- 
mosphere, they had a feeling that they 
were really on the planet at last. 

But they were faced with the first 
grave <langer — the mist itself. It would 
take some courage to plunge into Uie un- 
known blindness below them, to grope to- 
wards unknown territory with a machine 
which needed the best of landing grounds. 
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They were not even sure that there was 
solid land below Uie mists, and if there 
were, that it could be landed upon in 
safety. 

Before descending any further, the 
leader went to the pilot’s room and had a 
brief talk with Gystak, who was quick 
and alert after a six hour rest. Then he 
made his way to the observation room and 
spoke into a micrc^hone, and his voice was 
carried to all parts of the vessel. 

“Pay attention, please! Everyone of 
you prepare for landing at once. Don 
landing-suits and strap yourselves secure- 
ly in seats. Rest as limply as possible. The 
landing will possibly be of a more violent 
nature than the take-off. Those who wear 
spectacles, should remove them. Do not 
delay — you have three minutes in which 
to prepare.” 

Vision b^aii to be obscured. The pas- 
sengers eagerly crowded the windows for 
a glimpse before securing themselves. 
What mysteries of existence might not be 
revealed — the strange problem of Arion 
itself? 

Ai: instant before tlie vision was finally 
obsaired, Dr. Nacht exclaimed and struck 
the glass. 

“What did you see?” asked the leader 
in alarm. 

Dr. Nacht rubbed his eye; and blinked. 

"Hochst erstoHnlkh! Merka-urdig! 
Sehr vninderbar!’’ 

“What's wrong with him?” 

“I am blinded! 1 cannot see!” 

Nacht sat down and held his head. His 
companions looked on, not knowing what 
to do. After a moment, he seemed all 
right and stood up. 

“Mr. Guidance, just before we plunged, 
a most astonishing thing caught my eye — 
a most brilliant flash of light on tte east 
horirnn ! Not large, but strong — how it 
shone!’' 

This information caused much surprise, 
but it was decided to carry straight on, 
as no time was to be lost : moreover, no 
one else had seen the remarkable flash. 

Now came the most diffindt stage of 
the flight; visibility was no more than 
twenty-five yards, and at any moment. 



while the soarer glided down through the 
atmosphere, the side of a mountain or a 
cliff might be encountered. 

Assumii^ that solid ground was below 
them, they could not .see to make a land- 
ing. Guidance had a valuable instrument 
which would safeguard them to some ex- 
tent ; this was an echo-sounding apparatus 
of the same principle as the echo-pros- 
pector. A beam of ultra-sonic high- 
frequency sound-waves was projected 
downwards and the reflection was picked 
up by microphone; an estimate of the 
height could then Ite obtained. 

lie checked tlie device by another one, 
using Ijingevin's pieao-electric quartz 
resonator. This Iiad been used eighty 
years before in the Zeppelins and to as- 
certain the depth of the ocean. It was 
necessary, however, to obtain a sample 
of the atmosphere and discover the 
velocity of sound, a simple matter, While 
doing so, he found to his great relief that 
the air was quite breathable, although 
there was much water-vapor pre,seut, 
wliich would make it oppressive and close. 

The soarer tlescendcd steadily in gliding 
flight at an altitude of thirty thousand 
meters. 

Henry Guidance scribbled in his note- 
book in the front observation chamber. 

“Every two minutes we take a reading 
on the e^o-sounder, also the barometer. 
Our ears are playing tricks now that the 
external-combu.stion engine is silent. Oc- 
casionally we direct a supersonic beam 
forward, to guard against obstructions. 

“Twenty thousand meters. Visibility 
nil. The extent of this mist causes me 
anxiety. Wliat lies below — sea or land, 
mountain or plain? No sounds have 
reached us from the depths. 

“Fifteen thousand meters. Vi.sibility’ as 
before. We have struck a l>ad patch ; the 
air is veiy disturbed and bumpy. Once 
we dropped three hundred meters in an 
air pocket; it %vaa nearly too much for 
Hergesheimer, the fat devil; still, he 
passed the medical tests. That dreadful 
Miss Lieben rides through them all with- 
out a murmur; I don’t think it would 
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trouble her if we stalled and fell into a 
spin. 

“What a mess! A gust suddenly ele- 
vated the starboard wing and the cook 
spilt some coffee on my best shirt. 

“Ten tliousand meters. Not a thing can 
we see. 

“Intense excitement! A most violent 
explosion lias deafened us, but where it 
CWiies from, we do not know. The con- 
cussion lifted the soarer a thousand feet 
into the air. I cannot imagine how Gystak 
kept control. Have they artillery on 
Arion? It would be a perfect world if 
there was no artillery ! 

“How careful we must be! No one 
can guess what may happen next. 

“Five tliousand meters. Blue mist. 

“Four thousand. The cloud is thin- 
ning. 

"Wc arc through! The landscajx: of 
Arion lies before our eyes! We cannot 
look enough ; we gaze down hungrily. It 
is strange. The illumination i.s l>etter tlian 
we had ihouglit, considerably better than 
twiligltL 

“What a magnificent territory we are 
flying over! A light, but intense brown 
predominates, with large patches of green 
and yellow which look like forest-land. 
Great Crag.s rise in all directions ; it is for- 
biddingly mountainous. 1 feel sure there 
is a mountain ahead at least 25,000 feet 
high. There is no sign of a coast, nor 
any water at all. We glide over deep 
dtasnis and fissures, surpassing the can- 
yons oF Colorado, but no streams do we 
see — no rivers — no lakes. Nor, to my ex- 
treme disappointment, is there tlic least 
sign of anything artificial — no order, 
planning, or cultivation; m a word, no 
civilization. Have wc flown 600.000 miles 
just to find another barren world, jx;r- 
iiaps more picturesque than the moon, but 
bearing nothing more intelligent than 
vegetables? 

“It is very bitter. I suppose, having 
come so far, we liad better make a land- 
ing. if this is pi)s.sible, which I doubt. Wc 
have two means of alighting, cither by 
our floats on a lake or sea, or by our 
stout undercarriage, with its thirty-two 



wheels ; but for tliis we need a large level 
plain, and no flat laud has yet appeared. 

“After Hying in a straight line for two 
hours, at last we have found a stretch 
which might be safe enough ; it is on a 
shelf or plateau half-way up the side of 
a colossal mountain ; some kind of jungle 
starts below it, but bare rocks soar thou- 
sands of feet al)Ove. 

“Gystak is going to attempt a landing. 
Unfortunately there is a strong cross- 
wind, and it will need great judgment. He 
circles low to pick out a smooth place. 
Down we come at a Inuidred and fifty 
miles an hour, a shade above stalling- 
speed. If a vertical eddy calclies us, we 
shall certainly spin and crash, We race 
near to Ihe gmund, hit, and bounce. 

“Cries from all parts of the soarer I 
We have crashed! The second time wc 
hit the ground too heavily, and a stmt 
of tlie undercarriage gave way. We tilted 
over slightly, the tip of the wing was dam- 
aged, and a window sma.shed. Fortunate- 
ly, the atmosphere is breatliable. It will 
not take more than twelve hours to finish 
repairs. 

“We are ready now to disembark and 
I am looking forward to it eagerly, If 
there is no civilization, there arc plenty of 
strange things to excite our attention. 
Nowhere have we seen water, yet luxu- 
rious plant-life is evident. Not even the 
mountain summits have snow or ice. Yet 
again, the air is almost sahtrated with 
water-vapor 1 It is very hot and close, 
and I wipe my forehead coutuiually. 

“If there is nothing human here, how 
are wc to account for the frightful ex- 
plosion we heard and Naclit's flash of 
light? Natural forces? We may find out. 
Now I shall set foot on the uiilrod soil 
of Arion!" 

• With great excitement, every jiasscnger 

climbed through tlie manliole and joy- 
fully ran around in circles or jumped 
about, stretching their limla. 

The strange <vild scenery was awe- 
inspiring. over-shadowed as it was by the 
blue curtain above. There was a mag- 
uificent view from the plateau of rolling 
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hills and massive crags rearing through 
juugle-&reas. The blue mistiness was 
slight near the ground, and they could see 
almost as far as the horizon. They did 
not feel much lighter iftan on earth, be- 
cause, although Arion had a smaller mass, 
its diameter wa.s also smaller, su they %vcre 
nearer the centre of attraction*. The air 
had a faint invigorating tang which 
seemed all the more delightful after their 
confinement. 

Tlie damage was inspected and the me- 
clianics set to work after a light meal 
had been »erve<I in the open. The air 
seemed to make some of the part)- rest- 
less and curious; Grindin wandered away 
about forty yard.^ mniiching a potted- 
meat sandwich : it was noted that Miss 
Liebcn was also affected, and went in 
the same direction. 

Suddenly Dickens, who was chewing 
an apple, sa%v Grindin beckoning to him; 
he made his way across the rough floor 
of the plateau and Grindin shouted im- 
patiently. 

"Just look at this!” he said, pointing at 
his feet. 

There was a long narrow cleft in the 
rock, invisible from a distance; Dickens 
could sec no bottom. He noticed some- 
thing and shivered; if the soarer had tax- 
ied a little further — that is, if she had 
not crashed — the madiine would have run 
over the edge of tlie chasm. It was a 
strange misfortime, for it had saved them 
from death ! 

The rtvo returned to the soarer where 
the leader was making a speech, occasion- 
ally interrupted hy biting a piece of choco- 
late. He was suggesting that a small party 
should pierce into the forest a little way 
while the rqiair.s were pn->cer.ding, to see 
if anything of interest could Iw found. 

Almost everyone, glad of action, clam- 
ored to go. Finally a party of four was 
formed under the leadership of Smith, 
the surgeon; they were supplied with 
rifles, liand-grenades, a few provisions in 
haversacks, and bandage and antiseptics in 

'Glvni mcia deo^tiei, b caa be ebowo that 

tbe lUractioD at the aortace cf a slaDM ii proportionate 
to the cute of Its maab 



case of accident Soon they were on tlieir 
way towards the lower edge of tlw pla- 
teau; after a quarter of a mile, they 
readied the border of the jungle; they 
turned, waved their hands, and plunged 
into the mass of vegetation. 

Shortly afterwards, two men who acted 
as relief-pilots came up to Guidance and 
asked if they might go for a short stml! 
through the nearer part of the jungle. 
After some hesitation and much caution- 
ing, he con.sented and they departed laugh- 
ing and joking. 

Guidance, Ilesker, Ilergesheimcr, and 
Nacht set out to walk a mile or .so up 
the hare .side of the mounlaiii, so as to 
get a better view of the district. Their in- 
tention was to draw a rough plan of the 
more salient features and to make close 
observations of the countryside by means 
of a small telescope they carried with 
them. Guidance led the way, and Herges- 
lieimer clambered several yards in the 
rear, gasping and frequently wiping his 
face. 

As they ascended the mountain, the air 
showed no signs of cooling, as it does on 
earth, and they found it impossible to go 
with any speed, although their weight was 
under normal. After ha!f-an-hour, they 
flung themselves down, sweating profuse- 
ly. and drank scbiie water. 

“It’s no use going any higher,” said tlie 
dripping Ilergesheimer. We can already 
see as far as the nii.st will allow, and we're 
far enough above the plateau.” 

The others readily agreed and, after a 
rest, Guidance prepared his drawing ma- 
terials while Hesker surveyed the land 
through the telescope. Dr. Nacht, who 
had excellent long sight, pointed out two 
figures below them who were widely sep- 
arated from tlie soarer. and Hesker swung 
his instrument down. He recognized them 
as the Parisian and Tl-se Lielicn, apparent- 
ly deep in conversation. 

Hesker realized that practically every 
manlier of the cxjiedition was within view 
of his telescope: he felt a curious sense 
of impersonality, as if he were one of the 
Three Norns, looking down on a little hu- 
man world from a celestial summit. 
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There, apparently just l>eIow his feet, 
was Otto Lieben, inspecting one of the 
discharge-tubes of his engine; dose be- 
side hiin was Dickens, Hergcshcinier’s as- 
sistant, cleaning a rifle, his youthful face 
bent down so that it could not be seen. 
On the other side of the soarer was a 
small nimble figure lying on its stomach 
and kicking its heels in the air; that 
Gyatak, the pilot. The Arionian air 
seemed to liave made hhn more sprightly 
and even child-Hke. 

Far away to the side, Hesker’s attention 
was drawn by a hardly peixeivable move- 
ment. He looked and saw a distant clear- 
ing in the fnre.st and a group of people 
walking across it. TTial must be Alfred 
Smith and his party. 

Guidance was beginning his rough 
map ; Hergesheimer had not yet recovered 
from the climb up the mountain slope, 
while Dr. Macht was lying back, gazing 
earnestly and absent-mindedly at the 
veiled horizon. 

The Czech's attention was tlrawn back 
to tlie soarer ; someone was climbing out 
through the manhole, The figure descend- 
ed down the ladder and walked aci'oss 
to a small flat rock, where some provi- 
sions had been placed ; then the man, who- 
ever he wa.s, glanced around, as if to see 
whether anyone was watching. He bent 
down and filled a paper bag with some- 
thing, i^Knirwl some liquid, presmuably 
water, into a cup; finally he walked back 
to the soarer and climbed up the ladder. 

Just before he disappeared into the 
interior, Hesker obtained a dear view iif 
his face — he saw it was “Nameless,'’ the 
M.owaway. 

It was difficult to fed any keen curiosi- 
ty in this wretched drenching heat, but 
Hesker wondered what the stowaway was 
<lning. Why, he thought, one might sup- 
pose Uiere was still another stowaway, 
a third person, hidden in the soarer and 
that “Nameless” was taking food to him! 

He was rmdedded whether lie diould 
mention such an apparently trivial matter 
to Mr. Guidance, when that gentleman 
abniptly ipterniptcd his train of thought. 



“How can 1 draw an. accurate map if 
you persist in standing in the light?” 
Smldenly something happened! which 
was so incredible and fantastic tliat no 
one was able to speak for several minutes. 

They were aware of a vivid red glow 
over the eastern horizqii; it was a hor- 
rible, frightening spectacle, like the lid 
of Hell taken off. A mrnnEirt later, the 
wliole mountain rocked and swayed, as 
if by an earthquake and — they lost tftefr 
Tceiyhtl 

As light as balloons, they drifted into 
the air and hovered at about twenty feet ; 
the te1esct)]>c and map-p^^cr soared 
ecstatically beside them. For several sec- 
onds they remained helpless in this idiotic 
position, then slowly they drifted <Iown 
again and resumed their noniial weights. 
They lay on the ground in various in- 
elegant positions, glaring stupidly at each 
otlicr, but more was yet to come. 

Then came a lovi? trembling of the 
earth; then their ears were assailed hy 
tlic most terrible sound tliey had ever 
heard. It passed, and the w’orld was quiet, 
but the pain in their ears lasted for more 
than an hour. 

• Four bewildered men stumbled down 
the side of the mountain — thereafter 
to be called Mount Levitation — and re- 
gained the soarer. their map not even be- 
gun. They found their companions In a 
turmoil. Kveryone had been miraculously 
levitated also, and even the soaring ma- 
chine itself ha<l risen silently into the 
air and settled again. Becatise it was so 
utterly beyond their experience, no one 
had much to say about it ; they b^an to 
feel unsure of their memories and their 
recollections of the incident became dis- 
torted and altered. Even Guidance found 
it difficult to recall dearly what had hap- 
pened. 

After a tune they stopped talldng about 
it. It wa.s so utterly out of joint. 

Henry Guidance felt himself gradually 
returning to calmness. Silence fell upon 
the improvised encamprfieiit, broken rare- 
ly by the sound of the mechanics who 
were repairing the damaged machine. His 
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mine! had seemed to lose hall its connec- 
tion with his material body; it was if 
his body Irad come down after the levita- 
tion, but jtart of his real self liad been 
left behind up in the air. His pcrceptiwis 
had seemed %‘aguer. Iiis thoughts ^>wer 
and disconnected and fat^ued. 

Now he was returning to a more nor- 
aal rh)rthm. He looked at the distant 
beaatif^ border of the forest, sensed the 
.steep majestic mountain l)clund him, and 
iKgan to feel a fascination for the broken 
terrain. It was picturesqjie. It would be 
goo<l to live in such a land. He ctMtstd- 
ered how privil^icd he vras to be among 
the first — 

A hand fell on lus shoulder. It was 
Dickens. 

“Mr. Guidance, you kii'w tlie two 
]iik>ts who went out for a walk? Well, 
they aren’t back yet. They said they 
wouldn’t be more than half an hour, Init 
il'.s over tliree hours.’’ 

In an instant the landscape dunged 
its aspect, as if it were a stage and the 
lighting liad been altered. 

He looked at the mysterious border 
of the forest and scn.sed the oppressive 
awe-inspiring mountain bdiind him. It 
came to him how stupid he had been to 
let his men go off into the forest. They 
had not the remotest Idea oj wliat might 
be in that forest, yet the two men had 
left as if it were a picnic-party, This was 
a world that Iiad never been seen by men! 
Yet th^ had come six tmndred thousand 
miles to this spot, and someone had to 
e.KpIore. They could not go back without 
doing anything, and they couki not all 
explore at once and leave the soarer nii- 
firotecled. He wondered rrhat was best 
to do. 

Several groups had already gtMie a few 
yards into tlie trees and called out. but 
nothing had come of it. They wanted to 
form another party and go off in search 
for them, hut Dit^ens objected, protest- 
ing that it was no use endaiigering a large 
number at a time. 

"I suggest that I make a short search 
for a few minutes,” he said to Guidance. 
"Tt seems to be probable that they have 



lost their way, hut do not r^rd them- 
sdv« as being properly lust, or else they 
would lave fir^ a rifle to let us know. 
ni just a short way. shouting as I 
ga, and I’ll be back so soon that iiotliing 
will have time to happen to me.” 

“All riflit But if anything does hap- 
pen, fire your rifle at once.” 

“You may be sure of that, Mr, 
Guidance." 

“How about me going as w'dl?” asked 
Hergeaheimer. 

“No, h’s better for just one tn go, then 
only one of us is in danger, or else 
a very large party should go, properly 
prepared. Besides, I’m not going far. If 
they don't hear me. we H 2 u.m arrange 
.something biggCT.” 

Without deteying longer. Dicken? made 
his way into the forest. 

Not wishing to ga more than a mile 
or two. he thought the g>T0-compass too 
heavj’, so he took a raapietic cnmjiass 
with him, trusting it would bdiavc as otl 
earth. He entered the jungle in an easter- 
ly direction and found that the trees were 
not too close u^tlicr to impede progress. 
There was a kind of soft &ick grass be- 
tween the trunks, and tlie tree.s themselves 
had a surprising variety of size, colour, 
and shape. Greenish-yellow crceiicrs hung 
from the interlacing boughs, but there 
w'as nn sign of birds, insects, or animalB. 

Every hundred yards or so he slopped 
and shouted at the top of his voice, but 
nothing replied. He kept on going due 
ca.st bj' the compass. The whole time he 
held the rifle in readiness, in case .some 
unknown creature of the forest should 
attack him. 

At one time he came across a sort of 
cr e eper hangir^ very low. and ai its end 
was a large flistcndcfl skin, two or three 
feet across ; tie slashed it with a knife and 
instantly was drenched with a sprmn of 
water! This was the first natural water 
he had seen on Arion. He made a note 
of this itseftif discovery and went on hU 
way. rathtrr thankful of the soaking whidl 
had cooled him down. 

Further on, he came In a clearing with 
.some stunted trees, a rather colourless 
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gray in the middle ; he walked up to them 
— they were no more than six feet in 
height and their soft pliable branches 
pointed upwards as if on springs. They 
had no foliage whatever, and the trunks 
were smooth and graceful. 

Thinking he heard a faint sound, he 
left them and advanced careftilly to the 
far side of the clearing. Arriving there, 
he paused and glanced over his shoulder, 
but, to his astoni.shment, he could no 
longer see the stunted gray trees ! 

He wandered in circles around that 
clearing for several minutes. Then he 
stood in the centre and scratched his head. 

"Now where are those infernal trees?" 
he muttered. After a time, he gave it up 
and set off again to the east. 

Two or three miles funher on, he came 
to another clearing; he looked out from 
the dense vegetation and gave a cry of 
joy ! A gleaming white machine lay before 
his eyes! At least, there was a sign of 
civilization ! 

Rut there was something strange about 
it. Recklessly he ran towards it in his ex- 
citement, but soon stc^>ped, cursing. 

It was none other than the Soaring 
Rocket No. HI. Somehow he had wan- 
dered back to his starting point. 

Several of his companions were stand- 
ing at the edge of the forest, looking at 
something pectiliar — it was the hind legs 
of a red animal with hvo writhing tails; 
the front part was hidden in the under- 
growth. Animal life, at last! 

He ran forward and gently prodded 
it with his rifle. A loud bellowing behind 
him made him spin round. Forty yards 
away, where the forest came around in 
a cun’c, two heads were staring at him 
from a bush ! They were like sheep’s 
heads, with almost human noses. 

He stepped back a pace and fell against 
one of the writhing tails. Again the 
heads bclIowe<l, simuhaneuusly. When- 
ever one of them opened its mouth to 
groan, rumble, or squeak, the other did 
exactly the same. Slow realization came 
to him. 

"It’s all part of the same animal!’’ he 
yelled. 



They were surrounded by an animal! 
Suddenly it dived into the forest, and they 
caught a glimpse of a long body, with ten 
powerful legs; then it vanished — two 
heads, ten legs, and two tails! 

Afterwards they found that nearly 
every organ was duplicated. What a use- 
ful expedient of evolution, to supply an 
animal with a complete set of spare parts ! 
But they could not understand the cloth- 
ing at all. Dr. Nadit called it humorously 
das Doppel-I.dfnmehen or "doubled- 
lamkin,’’ because its heads were rather 
sheep-like. 

Dickens began to worry over how he 
had walke<l in a circle, and at the same 
time kept due cast. 

He taew there was a great loop in 
the magnetic lines of force in Siberia, 
but Uiis happening in such a small area 
was quite incredible. For his peace of 
mind, he was compelled to try to forget 
it, like so many other mysteries. 

His companions were relieved to see 
him again. When he told them he had 
found no sign, they decided to form a 
large search-party. 

CHAPTER Xf 
The Night 

• Guidance yvzs di.strcssed because the 

preparations Itad to be postponed, ow- 
ing to the sudden advent of darkness. A 
search was all the more necessary now, 
because Smith’s party was also overdue, 
and that meant that six men were missing 
altogether. 

Why had they not returned — why had 
no signal of any kind been heard? 

The darkness, whidi was more obscure 
than earthly night, added a new quality 
of helplessness to the sinister environ- 
ment. It was very quiet in the jungle 
night. There was no stirring of animals 
or insects, no nistling of wind, no sound 
at all, except for an occasional heavy 
trampling and crashing of the passing of 
some big beast. They suppose<l it wa.s a 
Doppel-Ldmmchen, tlie two-headed mon- 
ster of the forest. 
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Guidance listened intently for a hmnan 
sound, a shout, or a rifle-shot. Suddenly 
they were startled to hear a curious faint 
throbbing sound in the far distatioj. It 
seemed to draw slowly nearer, tiien it 
changed into a sort of irregular whine 
wdiich died down to a whisper. Then, 
very sharply, it burst into a mad strength 
wliich filled the whole forest with re- 
bounding echoes and tremblings. Its 
loudncs.s was insistent and frightening. 

lliey stood silently looking at one an- 
other with paling faces and unasliamedly 
shivering. Something unearthly was hap- 
pening out there among the thick trees. 
They could not see it nor understand it — 
and six human beings were lost in the 
middle of it. 

The whining was replaced by a sujier- 
hmuaii groaning ; then all sounds cea^. 

The silence supplied a host of un- 
pleasant possibilities. 

“If we get through this night." mut- 
tered Guidance gidmly, “without discover- 
ing further danger or going insane 
through anticipation, we will l>e fortu- 
nate. Anything may liappen in this queer 
world, where you are liable to lose your 
weight at any moment!" 

In an attempt to relier-e the mental ten- 
sion, if jHissible, fires were lit in a circle 
around the soarer. though the Arionian 
night was no cooler than the day. Her- 
gesheimer thought they were safe from 
the unimaginable dangers of die forest so 
Jong as the fires kept alight; he made it 
his special business to tend to dicni. As he 
walked around the circle and peered with 
shielded eyes at the flames, the red light 
shone on his round figure and Cuitlance 
noticed, for the first lime, that he had 
ver)’ pointed cars, like those of a devil, 
and that his curiotis cock’s-comb of hair, 
standing stiffly, was like a devilish horn. 

He was looking at Ilergesheimer curi- 
nualy, when Mr. Hesker came up to him 
with a dark expression on his face. He 
seemed to be struggling tvith himself, as 
though he were nervous and not sure 
whether or not to speak. 

‘'Well, Mr. Hesker, what is the matter 
now?" 



‘T don’t know how to put it rightly, 
Mr. Guidance, but — ” 

He hesitated and looked around, then 
saw his friend, Dr. Naeht, watching him 
gravely fmm flickering shadows. This 
seemed to gi%-e him the needed impetus. 

"You know. Mr. Guidance, we are in 
a very dangerous position here." 

“We all know ihal." 

“I don't mean the immediate danger 
of anything attacking from the forest, 
but the future — what I mean, and what 
many of us are thinking right now, is 
that 1VU are already overdue for starting 
back to earth. Am I right in supposing 
the soarer is fully repaired and ready to 
take off?” 

“That is correct." 

“We!!, then, every hour's delay i.s re- 
ducing our cliaiices of making tlie return 
journey to earth safely. Is that not so?” 

A shadow passed over the leader's face. 
This very priJilcm had l>cen seething in 
his mind for some time ; he realized the 
dreadful responsibility which lay on him. 
What was the riglit thing fur him to do? 
— delay two or three days, perhaps, in a 
search for the six missing men? That 
woiikl certainly mean that they would 
have to stay on Arion a whole year before 
they were near enough to earth again 
Besides, was it certain they would ever l>c 
near enough again? Arion's movements 
were mysterious. The telescopes iiad 
failed to find her at previous cnnjiinc- 
tions. 

But if they left now. before it was too 
late, it would definitely abandon .six hu- 
man beings to death. Guidance fell the 
issue keenly. It was for him to say which 
it would be. His face showed his awful 
pciqilcxity to such an extent that Hesker 
Stepped back, almost in alarm. 

For several minutes. Guidance did not 
say a word, but his face expressed waves 
of emirtion an<l doubt. He did not move 
while Hesker and Nacht watched him 
silently and the firelight flickered. 

On an in.staiit, a huge .shadow was cast 
on the side of the soarer — a Hat black 
figure with a sharp horn on its forehead. 
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It was the Xcw Zealander, bending anx- 
iously over a wavering flame. 

The leader stared at the sinister shad- 
ow, writhing and fading fitfully. For a 
moment his eyes held a look tjf horror. 
Did this portend what the end of it all 
would be ? -Did he foresee the doom of 
bis Soaring Rocket, the crash from the 
skies, the fire-twisted girders, the smok- 
ing heaps of ashes and charred wood? 

Hergesheimcr grunted, wiped his per- 
iling forelicad, and moved on — the 
devil on the soarer was erased. 

Henry Guidance took bim.self in hand. 
He moved Hesker out of the way and 
strode to a central position under the 
right wing of the flying machine. As if 
they had been wailing for somcthii^ like 
this, everyone came up and stood around 
him, A. fl.une hissed out a shower of 
sparks, showing the grave faces of the 
group, watching their leader. 

He began without preliminaries. 

"Six men." he said, in a Imid voice, 
“six friends are lost in the unknown 
Arion Jungle. Shall we wait till daylight 
and search for them, or shall we leave 
them to their fate and save our own 
skins ? We can return to eartli at once if 
we wish, hilt the longer we delay, the 
less chance we have of rcachii^ the earth. 
We may even have to wait several months 
for the next juncture of earth and 
Arion.” 

"Why doom all of us.” asked Dr. 
Nacht, “for the sake of six?” 

Several shouted that they agreed with 
the doctor, and the leader was silent. He 
appeared almost too overcome to continue. 
He raised his hand weakly, then let it 
fall again. He realized that he had to 
give in. 

“We should have a very good chance 
at the next jimcture, yuu know, and in 
any case, it is inadvisable to take off in 
this poor light. Don’t you think so, Mr. 
Gystak ?” 

"Yes, you are r^t, Mr. Guidance. It 
would very risky." 

“Well then, I suggest that we wail till 
dawn before dccidii^.” 

Most of them agreed that this was the 



wisest plan. Moreover, everyone was 
fatigued with the excitement and the 
closeness of the weather and willingly pre- 
pared for a few hours of sleep. ' 

They left a guard of three in case some 
danger came out of the Jungle. 

The night passed quietly, disturbed 
only by an occasional snore from Her- 
gesheimer. 

• Just before the leader was preparii^ 

to rest his perplexed mind in sleep, 
someone came quietly to his side and 
spoke in a low voice. 

"Mr. Guidance, I should like a word 
with you.” 

‘‘Hello, AfonriV^r Grindin,’’ replied 
Guidance, surprised; ‘‘what’s the mat- 
ter?” 

The Frenchman hesitated slightly. 

“It’s this — I'm here on false pre- 
tences.” 

"What on earth do j'oii mean?” 

The Parisian swore. 

"I feel I’ve got to tell you, for it seems 
as thoH^ we might shortly have a trying 
time. It would be too dreadful if you 
gave men something responsible to do and 
the safety of the party depended upon 

The leader listened in bewildered 
silence. 

“You sec, Mr. Guidance, it’s hateful - 
to tcil you, but I did not intend to come 
on this trip at all .... I don’t know 
how I’ve inanaged to survive so far, but 
I haven’t got the courage of a cat. Why, 

I always feel nervous even in an ordinary 
aeroplane. Believe me, Mr. Guidance, I 
deeply regret what I did, but -it is in- 
evitable that you should know sooner or 
later. I applied for a berth on the Soaring 
Rocket No. Ill because I felt it was the 
right thing to do for a man in my posi- 
tion; I was your friend, you see, and I 
wa-s young and had a certain amount of 
available capital. People urged me to it. 

I thought there was a possibi1it>' of my 
being refused.” 

Guidance looked at the surrounding 
darkness. Was he actnally hearing these 
words? Was this'a fantastic reverie? 
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“I was accq)t«J ; then, )TOn know, there 
was only one thing to do. I hired a man 
to bring me an ‘important message’ just 
before the soarer was due to take-off frrnn 
the aerodrome and ao give me an excuse 
to leave before the time. I had it all ar- 
ranged a loi^ time ago .... But when 
the time came, I was drimk and uninten- 
tionally remained in the soarer. \Hien nn 
:-'nses came back to me, we were already 
out of the earth's atmosphere. How 1‘vr 
stood it so long, I rlon’t know. This ter- 
rible place is too much for me.” He ended 
rather lamely. “But f don’t feel quite so 
had when I'm slightly drunk.” 

The leader pulled himself togetlier and 
spoke with an appearance of sarra-sm, 
though he hanity knew what he said. 

‘Tn that case, you’d letter keep tipsy 
lor the rest of the time.” 

“I intendetl to do that, anyway.” 

With a pitiful gesture. Grindin turned 
away and disappeared. 

For several minutes Guidance sat with- 
out mcodiig. He felt stunned, just as 
thoi^h someone had hit him on the head. 

If he wa.s speaking the truth, did it 
explain what had liappeiied at Tempelhof 
aerodrome? It did not explain the pre— 
ence of the jKiliee. 

Guidance had been anxious before, but 
now he feh a different feeling. He felt 
sour. One expected to meet physical perils 
on such an expedition — it would be 
strange if they did not — but this kind of 
thing spoilt the taste of everything. 

He had prided himself on being the 
leader of a fine, groitp of men, on bearing 
the responsibility of .such a daring ex- 
ploration ; the moral failure of one of its 
members marred the whole expedition 
He was di.sgusted and downca.st. He could 
no longer dq)Hid on Paul Grindin. his 
friend. 

More rare was needed now than c\x:r : 
his worries were doubled. 

He lay down and did his best to get 
to sleep. 

Just before he lost cemsdousness, it oc- 
curred to him how extraordinarily inade- 
quate Grindin's explanation had Iwcn. 
It was incredible that the reason he gave 



for applying for a berth was the only one ; 
surely there must have been something 
else which made him jftin the expedition? 

Guidance could not for the life of him 
imagine what it was. 

• III the very early hours of the morning, 
when most of the passengers were 
snnnd asleep, in the hours when time 
scans to have forgotten its functions and 
everything seems possible, from ghosts to 
ghouls, the youthful Mr. Dickens woke 
up abruptly witli a painful start. 

He had been dreaming of a vivid scene 
in Kaikoura where he had to go when 
they needed .supplies and instruments for 
Mount Franklin. Mixed up with it all 
was the vast figure of his portly employer 
waving a print umler his nose and cx- 
daiming dramatically. "Arion will not in- 
tercept the earth's orhitl” 

The words were standing out, hold and 
dear, before his eyes, and be caught liold 
of them with a sweep of his hand and 
rammed them into a long-distance tde- 
plionc receiver. He puslied them down 
and stamped on them, hut they refused 
to go through the cable. 

Then tlie ^'ast Heigesiuiimer stooped 
down and blew into the mouthpiece and 
the cable bnrst with a loud report, scat- 
tering the wurd.s all over the globe. 

Mixed up with tliis, in an inextricahk 
manner, was the pretty fretful fare of 
his young wife, scolding, naming, talking. 
He was arguing with her in a weak voice, 
but he felt himself to be submerged and 
drowning in the river of her words. It 
was an interminable argument, for, in- 
stead of ending, it began at the heginiung 
again, and went round and round in an 
endless cycle. 

“No,” he protested feebly, “Arion will 
not intercept the earth’s orWt !" She took 
no notice and went on and on. He was 
engulfed, and when the river of words 
was pouring into his mouth, he wcAe up. 

What had aroused him? He had been 
consoling himself again with his flagon 
of 19S0 claret. Perhaps it was lliat. He 
sat up in bed and looked out of the win- 
dow. 
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Traces of his dream still clung to him. 
and he imagined himself l«ck on earth. 
But through the window he could see a 
fantastic tree of the most ridiculous shape, 
framed against a frightening sky of misty 
dark blue, dimly seen through the night 
air. 

This recalled him to his present sur- 
roundings — the surface of a mysterious 
unknown planet. As he gazed at the weird 
tree on the forest-verge, an immense sense 
of depression seized hold of him. For 
how long had this strange world been 
rnsliing on an erratic course through the 
skies? For how many thousands of years 
liad the silent forest frowned on the wild 
plateau an<l Mount Levitatitm opposite, 
witli its jagged gulfs and chimneys and 
rock-faces, disturbed only by the heavy 
tramp of the Doppel-Lamtuchcn? Were 
these ungainly beats the only animal life 
on Arion ? That tvas almost inconceiv- 
able. 

He got out of bed and poured out a 
tumblerful of his claret. He had drunk 
a little of it, enough to drive away drowsi- 
ness, when he started nervously. 

Ah, it was this sound that had awak- 
ened him! There it was again — the same 
sound that he and Hesker and Lieben had 
heard that night out in space, half-way be- 
tween Arion and earth ! He stood still 
and listened intently. Yes, it was very 
distinct this quiet night, in spite of its 
faintness, in the intervals between Her- 
geslicinier's snores. 

He drank the remainder of the claret, 
put on his shoes, and steppe<l into the cor- 
ridor. He detennined to tell the engineer 
who would be wide awake, as before, 
watching over hi.s precious drawer. The 
light was on in his room, at any rale. 

He walked down the corridor and en- 
tered the room. To his surprise, Otto 
Lieben was sound asleep, his head nod- 
ding over the locked drawer. He shook 
his arm gently. 

Hctt Lieben woke up at once. Instantly 
he was on his feet, grasping Dickens 
fiercely. 

“I’ve got you at last, you thief! Who 
are you? Wlut’ve you got to say for your- 



self? So it’s you who had designs on 
my plans !” 

“Mr. Lieben!’’ 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Dickens 
— I thought you were trying to steal my 
designs 1” 

Dickens was trembling with the shock. 
"My, but you gave me a turn!” 

“Sit down. Can I offer you a chocolate 
biscuit ?” 

"No, thank you! I came to tell you 
that i could liear that curious sound again, 
but found you asleep — " 

“Indeed, Mr. Dickens! That sound 
again, eh? Come on, we’re going to track 
it to its source this time !’’ 

“Yes, we’ll show Mr. Guidance that we 
were not drunk that night 

"Wait a moment! Shall we rouse Mr. 
Hesker? He should be interested, you 
know." 

"Yes, by all means, Herr IJeben.” 

The two excited men went to the room 
where Hesker, Xacht and Grindin were 
.sleeping. The engineer aroused Hesker, 
who sat up with a start. 

"Quiet, Mr. Hesker! Do you recollect 
that sound we three heard during the 
flight ? Well, it’s on again tonight ! Will 
you help us make another search?” 

The Czech stared for an uncompre- 
hending moment, then answered snap- 
pishly. 

“No, I won't! The last time I hunted 
for that beastly noise, you know what 
happened. I lost most of my sleep that 
night, and in the morning T wa.s insulted 
for it! Not for me! Find somebody else 
and let me go back to sleep.” 

He turned over and closed his eyes. 
"AVdl,” said Lieben, grimacing, “that’s 
that.” 

There came a sleepy voice fn)m the 
other end of the room. 

"Hello, whaiever’s the matter?” 

It was Paul Grindin, the Parisian, 
speaking from his bunk. 

"Ah, Mr. Grindin,” exclaimed the en- 
gineer, "will you help us search for a 
ncHse? It’s a peculiar sound that we can’t 
locate. We want someone else with us, 
because Mr. Guidance would not believe 
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us when we told him we had heard it be- 
fore." 

The Frenchman acemcil reluctant. 

“Inside the soarer?" he asked. 

“Of course, inside the BOarer. Come on, 
be a sport !" 

Tiie Parisian dragged himself out of 
his bunk. 

“I say!" exclaimed Dickeax, pointing 
in the direction of tlie slumbering Hesker. 
“Well, I never —and we didn’t notice!” 

Nameless was mis-sing again. 

“Now we’re bound to caicii him at it!" 
said the engineer. “All we have to do is 
to leave somebody here guarding the di>or, 
then go aiul search for liim. Mr. Dickens, 
would you be so good as to stay here and 
see that he does not .slip back? Wherever 
he is. wc'll get him this time! Coming, 
M, Grindin?” 

“Ry the way,” asked that handsome 
youth, “who is suj:^>03cd to be ou guard 
tonight? Didn’t Mr. Guidance appoint 
someone— one of the pa.ssengers I mean, 
not the crew?” 

“Good Lord!” cried Dickens, looking 
startled. “I was apiK)intcd guard, Imt I’d 
forgotten all about it! It's a good job I 
woke up when I did.” 

The engineer looked closely at him. 
This was the kind of man to wiioni tlieir 
lives had been entrusted that night! He 
was so preoccupied with hi.s own gloomi- 
aess and morbid thoughts that lie forgot 
to carry out his duty ! lie would have to 
warn Guidance about this man ; he might 
land them into serious trouble one day. 

“Well, come on, M. Grindin,” i-epeated 
T-ieben. “Jmt hstig around, Mr, Dickens 
— will you ? — and call out if you see him 
coming bade." 

The h%-o men went out of the room and 
Dicki:ns remainixl .shcoj>ish!y in the diMir- 
way. 

“First of all," said the engineer, “let's 
go along to my room. I want to .•«ee if my 
drawer is still safe before going any fur- 
ther." 

• Notliing liad been disturbed when they 

arrived t’-rere; leaving the liglit burn- 
ing, they went in the direction of the re- 



markable “sound” as quietly as possible. 

“There, do you hear it, M. Grindin?” 

“Certainly I do! It is very clear, What 
ever i.s it?” 

"Wish to goodness I knew. Vou can 
see for yourself that there’s nobody about, 
and there isn’t .space for a child to hide, 
is tlicrc?” 

“No indeed, there isn't. It seems to 
have stopped now.” 

“Yes, it usually does when anyone gets 
near." 

“Hallo! What's that?" 

A rnufiied cry was echoing faintly down 
the corridor. 

“Liebcn .... Grindin . . . .” 

They started to run and stopped just 
in time at a corner of the corridor to pre- 
vent a collision with two scuffling figures. 

One of tlie figures disengaged himself 
and jumped to his feet. It was Name- 
less. 

“What is the meaning iif this, gcnllc- 
nien?" he began, with a show of indigna- 
tion, “You are acting as if you were 
snatch-and-run robbers!” 

Didtens, the otlier figure, grabbed hold 
of him and pushed him into his room, 
which was near at hand. The other two 
followed behind and compelled the stow- 
away to sit down on a bunk. 

“Now, Mr. Naindes.H," began Lichen, 
“you can just tell us where you’ve been 
and what you’ve been up to!" - 

Grindin ckxsed the d<wr and .stofxl guard 
over it in an apologetic manner. 

Nameless did not ^alc, but remained 
sitting on the bunk with little enneern. 

“Come,” exclaimed Dickens iinpalieiit- 
ly, “you can't deny that we've caught you 
square this time!" 

“Gentlemen,” replied Nameless at last, 
“I am disgusted with you. Vou are chas- 
ing me around the ship like a couple of 
giggling .schoolboys. Can't an honest 
stowaway stretch his legs at night witliout 
people following him all over the place 
and annoying him to diatraclion? Can’t 
I go for a walk wlien 1 choose? Is it a 
crime to have an attack of s!ecples<<ness ? 
Why don’t you |«dIock me in diains as 
they used to do in sailing-ships at sea?” 
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“My good fellow,” retorted the en- 
gineer, “you don’t expect us to believe 
that you were strolling about the ship in 
the middle of the night for an innocent 
purpose ?" 

*I don't expect you to believe anything 
at all, llerr Lieben. I am not trying to 
steal your dry-as-dust designs. Whoever 
el.se may l>c trying to get them, you can 
count me out. You would cast suspicion 
on Mr. Guidance himself if he cl^ced 
to walk past your door." 

“There are other queer things hap- 
pening on board this vessel,” continued 
the engineer grimly, “besides criminal at- 
tempts to force iny drawer. For instance, 
there is this mysterious sound nobody can 
locate and which is driving me half crazy. 
Moreover, I’m convinced tliat you know 
something about it” 

“That is by no means the only unex- 
plained occurrence on this damned planet,’’ 
retorted Nameless. "Why don't you 
cliarge me with having caused the mys- 
teriinis levitation some time ago, when the. 
soarer and all its befuddled passengers 
hovered miraculously in the air? Surely 
I must have l>ccn mixed up in that." 

“Not so much of your impertinence,” 
cried Dickens angrily. 

“Quiet, Mr. Dickens! You’ll disturb 
Mr. Hei^esbeimer.” 

“At any rate, Mr. Hergesheimer is 
steeping honestly in his bunk, where he 
sliould be,” returned Ueben quickly. 

Nameless began laughing and rolled 
about on the bunk. 

“Wliat on earth are you laughing at ?” 

“Nothing at all!” 

He stopped and became grave. The 
Frenchman, wh«> was still standing by 
the closed door, coughed and spoke in a 
rather meek voice. “There’s that infernal 
sound again. I can hear it even through 
Uiis shut door.” 

“Now as to this sound,” said the en- 
gmecT fiercely, “you know’ very well what 
it is, Nameless! I can see it in the look 
in your eyes.” 

“What sound?” 

“Don’t pretend you can’t hear it.” 



“Shall T tellytm what T think?" smirked 
tile stowaway. "It is nothing more than 
an hallucination. Men who can hear 
things which aren’t there arc in a nervous 
state which is by no means desirable. 
Everj'one of us should have full posses- 
sion of his wits ; we can’t have you going 
about suffering from delusions. Get a 
firm grip on yourselves, gentlemen!" 

The engineer was speechless while 
Griiidin stared, uncomprehending. 

"Of course, if you’ve been borrowing 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s port . . . .” 

"Where did you hear that?” 

“I happened to be listening outside the 
door when three of you were getting told 
off by our leader. I’ve quoted correctly, 
haven’t I ? That's Guidance’s opinion, and 
after all, he ought to know. He is ma.ster 
of this vessel, isn’t he?” 

"Mr. Nameless, this time we’ve got 
\fonsieur Grindin with us, and he will 
testify to Mr. Guidance that we are not 
such fools as he thinks." 

“Will Mr. Guidance listen to him any 
more willingly tliati he listened to you? 
Will it convince him that there is some- 
thing somewhere, and that he should go to 
the trouble of organizing a thorough 
search of every square centimetre in the 
ship? Do you think he’ll take any notice 
of your witness ? I rather suspect lie hasn’t 
much of an opinion of him — look at him. 
He'.s shaking in his shoes, T'll swear.” 
Grindin was looking uncomfortable. 
"You seem to know quite a lot of what’s 
going on here.” said Dickens sarcastically, 
“exceiit the things we want you to tell us. 
You won’t admit to knowing those." 

“Oh yes, T know quite a lot.” replied 
Nameless, and he began laughing again. 
“Hullo," he remarked, “our dear New 
Zealander is talking in his sleep. Listen 
to him." 

Hergesheimer was muttering thickly 
and waving his hand. 

“Arion — Arion — will not intercept the 
earth's orbit!” 

Dickens remembered his dream, Why, 
he had dreamt those very words. No 
doubt he must have subconsciously heard 
his employer talking in his sleep and had 
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dreamt that be was utterbig' the same 
words. It was a weird thing^ to think that 
Hergesheimer’s dream liad caused his 
own. Perhaps that explained why two 
people Hving together sometimes dream 
the same dream. 

Now Hergeshdmer was uiultering 
sonietliing eise, more faint. Dickens could 
not catch what it was, but the engineer 
put his car close to the sleeper’s mouth. 
Lieben gasped but said nothing. The 
stowaway prodded the sleeper and the 
muttering ccasel at once. 

“Wliat a pity he stoi>ped.” said Name- 
less with a grin. “W e might have heard 
some interesting revelations of bis private 
life.” 

“Whj- on earth,” came a wice from the 
dot)r, “don't wt three make a comiilete 
search right now? If wc pedee ^ut 
among the lu^age and the stores — the 
sound must be coming fr«n wmiewhcre, 
hang it all.” 

“You’re quite right,” replied Lieben r 
‘’that's what we m^ghl tu have dune king 
ago, M. Grindiu. \Miy, if we actually 
find what's making the sound, that wO! 
make Guidance confess we were riglit. 
Stubborn -headed as he is.” 

“He is rather prejudiced.” Dickens re- 
marked. 

• For the first time, there was a frigbt- 

etied look on the stowawaj-’s face. He 
caught sight of the flagon of claret stand- 
ing on a table. Dickens had forgotten to 
hide it when he had finished with ft. Name- 
less smiled. 

■‘Mr. Dickens,” he said in a bright tune, 
“after all the excitenieiil of being chased 
around the ship and mauled about like a 
sack of potatoes, I'm feeling faint and 
thirsty. Do you mind if 1 have a little 
drop of your excellent claret?” 

Dickens swore under his breath. He 
had no desire to disclose tluit, like his 
Employer, Hergesheimer, he had been one 
of the culprits who had brought 
bf^gage with them. Herr Lieben looked 
at the bottle and his eyes opened wide. 

“Well,” he murmured, “it would be 
very awkward if Mr. Guidance learned 



about that. Mr. Dickens. He must have 
been annoyed enough when he heard 
about Mr. Hergcslieimcr's port. 1 wouldn’t 
otuwer for his rematks if he found this 
as well. He might even have it thrown 
outside, to take its chance with the two 
hundred and seventy-three degrees below 
zero!” 

‘‘Would >-ou like a taste of it. llerr 
Lieben?” asked Dickens, as the only vay 
out. 

“I wouldn’t object at all.” 

‘■And you, M. Grindin?” 

The Frenchman came forward eigcrly. 
This wotjld put a partial stop to the an- 
liarrassing questions be dislilad. 

“1 should be very pleased, thank you." 

They all liad a glaas. Namelesw hx well, 

"It is certainly strong . . . .” remarked 
tlic engineer thii^y. 

“Strong! ItislKst 1980!" 

The sleeping New Zealander begatt 
siioriup bfice more, but 1 m snored un- 
hetded. 

Dickens filled up the glasses again. .^1 
four sat down on his bunk. 

“This is certainly very nice," said Herr 
T.ichen. 

“Don’t drink too much, M. Grindiit,’” 
warned the stowaway. ‘’Remember what 
happened Airing the take-off ! Mr. Hesker 
told me Hxnclhing about IhaL" 

The Frenchman gave a grim smile. 
They did not guess just how calamitous 
had been he dninkeniiess at that moment. 

“It is a pity you were not there to see 
it," he retorted sharply, “being unaviwd- 
ably aliscnt.” 

“niis claret is loosening everybody’s 
tongue,” thought Dickens, 

■■Another?” he added aloud. 

SoM> the four men were sittitig close 
n>getber on the hunk, talking in low con- 
versational tones. Such was the magical 
poAver of 1980 claret. Gradually the so- 
cialising liquid made the chat assume a 
more confidential turn aid the sufaject- 
matler became of a rankling nature. 
Nameless and Grindin drank less than 
half the quantity imbibed by the other 
two, and tliey remained not far from nor- 
mal. But Lieben and Dickens were quick- 
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ly brou^it to that state in which universal 
friendliness is the only possible outlook. 

The sto%vaway led the conversation in 
the direction he desired, in such a manner 
that the engineer himself suggested what 
he wished, before Nameless could do it 
himself. 

"You know,” said Herr Lieben, with 
emphasis, “Mr. Guidance has insulted us 
in a grossly unfair manner. It v/zs as 
much as calling us liars, or lunatics. Why 
did we take it lying down ? He shot out 
of the room as soon as he had finished 
belabouring us, so we hadn’t a chance 
to an.swer back. Now was that fair, I ask 
you ? He’s stubborn as a mule, tliinks of 
nothing but his own dignity, and doesn’t 
care a hang for anybody else. Just to 
show you what he’s like, listen to this. 
This is what Mr. Gystak told me, from 
his own mouth. You rcmcml>er when Mr. 
Gystak was taking pictures of us with 
his camera and the beautiful comic shot 
he got of Mr. Guidance, cracking his skull 
against the ceiling? Well, what d’you 
think of this. He ordered Gystak to cut 
that scene out and burn itl He was so 
concerned about his own appearance that 
he wouldn't let it stand! He won’t let 
anyone enjoy a humorous incident, be- 
cause he himself is the big laugh.” 

Nameless grinned. He felt an uncom- 
mon power over these two men ; they 
were hardly drunk enough to forget what 
they were saying, but they were nicely 
plastic, 

"He’s not worth worrying about," he 
put in. "I shcmld ignore him.” 

“You’re right there,” went on Lichen 
warmly. “Why should we trouble to find 
out every little thing that’s wrong with 
hi.s .ship? Why should we hunt al>out all 
night for a squeak? Let him find out for 
himself ! If it’s serious, so much the worse 
for him — then we’li have the laugh on 
him !” 

Grindin was puzzled. He did not fully 
appreciate what all this was about, not 
having been annoyed by Guidance’s in- 
sulting behaviour. 

'"That’s right,” insisted Nameless, 
“don’t let liini put you out.” 



The stowaway felt fairly sure that his 
two new friends would cliange their minds 
the nejct day ; bitt he was safe for the rest 
of this night, at any rate. No search 
would take place yet, and his secret would 
remain undiscovered. He was pleased with 
his skillful handling of the critical situa- 
tion, but he did not show any sign of 
this clarion. 

Grindin was sleepy and feeling bored. 
He did not want to drink any more, but 
he disliked refusing the friendly nffers. 
Suddenly he raised his head, his eyes at- 
tracted to something at the doorway. 

Standing in the corridor, looking into 
the room with her hand on the knob nf 
the half-opened door, stood Use Lieben. 
She was dressed in a dark leather coat 
roughly pulled over her pyjamas and set 
on the side of her head was a fashionable 
night-cap in silver and nmuve. Her feet 
were bare and she carried an unlightcd 
electric torch in her hand. 

She seeiiied breathless. 

“What has happened?” she exclaimed. 
“I woke up and heard voices and people 
walking about. Is anjlhing wrong? T 
tliought we’d been invaded by Arionians 
or something!” 

“There’s nothing wrong, MUe. Lieben,” 
answered Grindin. “We have been dis- 
cussing something, that's all.” 

“Why, father, you’ve been drinking,” 
she said. 

"I assure you I haven’t, my dear II- 
schen, not a drop all night. Would you like 
a little yourself, Licblin ^ — warm you up.” 

The engineer reached uncertainly for 
the flagon. 

Nameless went to the door and whis- 
pered to Use. 

"As a matter of fact. Miss Lieben, 
we’ve l)cen having a little bit of a party, 
but it's time we went back to bed. I’ll see 
that your father gets back to bed safely — 
don’t you worry.” 

Dickens laughed nervously. 

“Yes, it’s high time we were back in 
bed” 

The draught of colder air from the cor- 
ridor seemed to have sobered him. 
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A procession made Us way towards 
Liebeii's cabin. In front, contented but 
not quite certain of themselves, were the 
engineer and Dideens ; then came the 
pleased but watchful Mr. Nameless, the 
stowaway, an,d finally the Parisian and 
Ibe, treading softly with her uncovered 
feet on the cold metal floor. Outside, the 
wild Arionian night glirrunered dark blue 
and obscure while the jagged mountain 
peak overhung all. 

“Why, are you coming as we!!?’* said 
Nameless to Mr. Dickens. 

“Hang it all, I am supposed to be the 
guard tonight. I h.ave to make myself re- 
sponsible for things, haven't I?" 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Dickens." 

At a turn of the corridor, a sudden 
thought struck Dickens end he swung 
around to speak to the Frencliman. 

“I say — *' he began, looking around the 
stowaway’s shoulder — but, curiously, both 
Grindin and Use had disappeared. 

They were standing at a window in a 
short corridor, where a large red placard 
announced NO SMOKING IN THIS 
SECTION! 

Hiey were gazing at the sliadows in 
the mysterious dusk of the blue p!anet. 
the sliaclowH of the. tumbled rocks and 
the distant forest. 

"Arion!" breathed Grindin. “A won- 
derful n^ht!” 

That was all he said, but it made Use 
thril! strangely to this foreign world. 

“Well, ban soir, Frawlein Use," 

"Gvten naeJu, Mofisicur Paul." 

CHAPTER XII 
The Arionion 

• The pas-sengers were all up by dawn 

and out of the soarer. many of them 
seaixhing for the missing men on the out- 
skirts of the Arionian jungle. A solitary 
figure remained near the machine, per- 
forming carious evolutions. 

Monsieur Grindin was strenuously 
hacking at a tin of peas. Suddenly he 
was flung to the ground by an awful 
shock. 



“Suppdfs de Satan! ’ Could lie believe 
his eyes ? He was mad. hors de doute. 

A moment before, he'lud been stand- 
ing on a plateau, but now il wis a great 
Steeply-sloping stretch of ground, in- 
clined at sixty degrees. Where, pray, was 
the mountain? He turned around in every 
direction. The mountain was no longer 
there. Instead it was /lal — flat as a pan- 
cake ! 

Grindin stared up and down, then at 
the tin of peas, to see if it had suffered 
any tran.sformation. He hcanl .shouts, 
Otliera, then, were left alive after this 
miracle of black magic! He felt as though 
lie was in a theatre with a revolving stage; 
the landscape ivas artificial and unstable 
like a curtain. 

The cries became louder and he looked 
lip in rime to see the soarer bumping and 
slipping towards him, sliding down llie 
slope. 

He jimiped out of die way as it jerked 
past. A rock tore off the undercarriage. 

The machine was sliding directly to- 
wards the dia-sm it had esc^>c<l previous- 
ly. Was their only hope of escape to 
break up into fragment; at the bottom of 
the cleft ? 

He ran down the slope and caught hold 
of the tail, hut lie mi^il as well have 
tried to blow il back with his breath, It 
rumbled and slid towards the edge, trail- 
ing its mangled wheels. A wing-lip over- 
hung the edge, Uien Grindin screamed 
and pulled with all his might. The fabric 
of the rudder eanic off in his hand and 
he sat down. The edge began to crumble, 
then the revolving stage swung around 
again I 

Grindin was flung on his stomach, and 
when lie stood up and spat the dirt from 
his mouth, the scenery was the right way 
up again. The plateau was again a 
plateau ; Mount Levitation was once more 
a mountain. The precious soaring ma- 
chine lay precariously overhanging the 
deft. The tin of peas had spilt on his 
trousers, hut he took no notice of it. He 
wanted to look in a mirror, to convince 
himself tiiat he was the same person. 
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For some reason, no one spoke of the 
incklent. It was too grotesque, too hor- 
rible. Not a worJ was sjwken. Instead, 
they helped to lift the soarer to a safer 
position. Grindin, his mind a ttmiult, 
found relief in the sane task of scraping 
the peas from his trousers. 

• Henry Guidance was dejected. The 
soarer tvas a wreck. It would take at 
least two Ariontan days to fix it — an Ari- 
onian day consisted of eighteen hours, half 
darkness, half light. 'Ilieir safe return 
•was becoming more and more doubtful, 
for every hour increased the distance be- 
tween earth and Ariom He realized that 
two Hays of inactivity in this humid at- 
mosphere, where illogical, unthinkable 
things might happen at any niomenl, 
would be very trying. 

He proposed tliat the greater number 
of them, say eight or nine, sliould march 
about twenty miles into the jungle, partly 
to make a tliorough inspection of the dis- 
trict. partly to find the lost men. He be- 
lieved now tfet numbers meant safety, 
lie woidd leave an adequate number at 
the soarer to keep company with the me- 
chanics. 

Dr. Nacht and Hesker said they would 
prefer to stay and keep everything in or- 
der. Their preference for each other's 
conrpany was obvious, and the otliers did 
not regret leaving behind the rather ir- 
ritable doctor. 

Herr Liebcn also stayed in order to 
overhaul his external-combustion ei^ine, 
while the stubborn Mr. Nameless was or- 
dered to palish the outside windows. 

Finally, hvo hours after dawn, the ex- 
pediti<5H set out; it included the leader, 
Hergesheimer, Dickens, Grindin, and 
three otliers — a chemist and two electri- 
cians. At the last moment, Frliulein Lieben 
joined them, refusing to be left behind. 
Guidance thought he had better take 
Grindin so as to keep an eye on him. 

With a swinging pace, they plunged 
into the forest, steering by gyro-compass; 
Guidance and Grindin were at the front. 
Hergesheimer following in the rear. All 
yi’ore riding breeches, stout long boots 



reaching to the knees, and carried haver- 
sacks and rifles. The heat was too great 
to wear anytiiing else but thin shirts. 

After an hour they were forced to stop 
and rest. They dropped their h.iversacks 
and sat down with their backs against the 
trees. The heat in the middle of the forest 
was great. It was too hot to talk ; they 
just sat and perspired. 

All at once a loud rustling made every- 
one spring up. They drew close together 
and their pulses quickened. It was a 
Lammch^n worming its way between the 
tree.s at a rapid pace with its ten strong 
legs. Its two tails hung lifeless, and the 
two heads looked straight ahead, taking 
no notice of the huddled group. It was 
distinctly clothed. Hanging between its 
legs were several long black cases, very 
heavy and. bulky. One of the mouths 
yawned — then, in a moment, the ghastly 
thing had passed them. 

"Something intelligent made that cloth- 
ing and those cases,” remarked Guidance 
with a tremor in his voice. He called after 
the Lammchcn, but it did not stop ; on 
an impulse, he began to run after it. “It's 
a beast of burden,” he shouted, ‘'and it 
is going somewhere ! We must follow it I" 

Evervtliing twisted around in tliis in- 
comprehensible world — a beast of burden ' 
with the load hanging from its belly, in- 
stead of on its back I The others began 
to run after their leader in a sirag^fling 
line. 

But two legs were no match for ten, 
and before long they were defeated, faces 
dripping. 

Where was the Liiint»chcn going, and 
wliat -was the purpose of its clothing, and 
its load ? With a groan, they put this fresh 
problem from them. They were far too 
hot to think and their present worries 
taxed all their faculties. 

Guidance took a reading with the gyro- 
compass, but before they could set off 
again, Miss Lieben exclaimed that one 
of them was missing ! 

It was one of the electricians who must 
have strayed during the confusion of the 
running. They walked back a quarter of 
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a mile, shouting and working zig-zag. 
Dickens discharged a rifie. 

“If he’s lost, why doesn’t he fire a 
rifle?” said Grindin. 

After an hour’s useless searching, th^ 
lost hope. Coming to a clearing, they 
halted and ale a light meal. Then Guid- 
ance sent Hergeslieimer. Dideens, the 
chemist, and the remaining electrician in 
four different directions and sat down to 
await their return. They departed, with 
rigid instritctions to be no longer than a 
half-hour. 

Hergeslieimer, Dickens, and the elec- 
trician were prompt. The faces of the 
party became white and strained under 
the shining sweat when tlie chenist failed 
to appear after a couple of hours. 

“It's the dcvil’.s own country!” growled 
Guidance, and he swore savagely. “At 
this rate, there'll be none of us left by 
sunset.” 

Miss Lieben suggested firing all the 
rifles simultanenusly; they dki so, and 
Griudin said he lieard a faint answcrii^ 
shot. He pointed vaguely with a move- 
ment of his shoulder. 

Keeping dose together, a scared, 
huddled ^up, they set off in the general 
direction and walked until their boots 
seemed to be full of perspiration. The 
mysterious fate that was grasping them, 
one by one, was wearing out their nerves. 
Like children, they kept loc4dng around 
to see that everyone else was in sight. 

They paused at a lax^e glade in the 
forest where the blue sl^' could be seen 
above. 

For a time they stood at tlie edge, 
staring at a munstrous object in the glade 
with fearful eyes. Then they walked slow- 
ly up to it, trailing drops of sweat. It 
was a huge metal pillar fi.xed in the 
ground, and it rose up out of tlie glade 
in a slanting direction. They look^ up 
to see the top of it. but the incredible 
thing was so higli that its top was lost in 
the blue cloud abow. 

Suddenly Hergeshehner seemed to go 
mad. 

“What's wrong with this danmod 
planet ?” he screamed. “Come and look at 



this. all of you! This tree is a fake; why, 
it’s got indiarubber twigs!" 

He was right. The twig.s were hollow 
rubber tubes. 

Grindin was standing beside a grey ' 
tree of a different shape fnwn the rest. It 
had only three brandies, and they were 
very r^ilar and pliable. The Parisian 
.startled his companions with a torrent of 
French oaths; then lie cai^;ht hold of a 
branch and twisted it. 

‘T saw the damned tiling move!” he 
cried. It was a nightmare! 

The last atom of sanity vanished when 
the gray tree raised its brancli, slapi>ed 
the Frencliman across the dieek, then 
ran away with an awlcward shuffling 
moi’ement 1 

Other trees began to rustle and stir. 
It became evident that what they liad 
thought to be gray trees were not in re- 
ality tre<is at all. There were so many 
strangely-shaped trees in this forest, that 
when they saw these gray creatures stand- 
ing so stiff and still and Iwaring a remote 
resemblance to trees, it was natural to 
assume that they were trees. 

They were rather graceful creature.^' 
with slender bodies; there was a mmid 
excrescence at the top which may have 
been a brain-case, three tapering arms, 
and tliree small feet. There were no signs 
of eyes, nose, ears, or any other sense- 
organ, The mo.5t unearthly thing about 
them was that they were symmetrical. 

“Come on!” roared Henry Guidance, 
“we're going to capture one of these !” 

Everyone felt instinctively that he was 
right— to get hold of one of these obvi- 
ously intelligent creatures would solve 
half their mysteries. No one seemed to 
Iiave a clear idea how they would talk to 
a creature with no sense-organs. 

They advanced in a body and instantly 
the Arionians dispersed. 

“Head one of them nffl" shouted the 
leader. “Don’t hurt them 

They isolated one of them, but he 
seemed to take it very calmly and stood 
still. '\\'ishingto appear friendly, they did 
not touch him, but suddenly the Arionian 
slipped aside ami licgan ninning. His 
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motion was lumbering^ and complicated, 
owing CO the triple Hmlis. 

Dickens was Ihe best runner, and he 
was just able to keep pace, the others 
following as beat they could. 

After running for several minutes, 
Dickens began to drop behind, but, to 
his surprise, the Ariunian slowed also and 
he was able to catdi hold of one of the 
three arms. Thus the incredible chase 
through tlie forest went on for several 
more minutes. 

• Soon they burst out of the forest. 

Ahead lay the plateau and the Soaring 
Roebet No. III. Now the Arionian ran 
faster, dragging the astonished and drip- 
ping Dickens after him. A few final 
bounds, and the Arionian leapt into tlie 
boarer, leaving Dickens panting on the 
ground. 

There was a confused murmur inside 
the soarer and suddenly Nacht and 
Hesker tumbled preeipilatdy out of the 
manhole, their faces white with terror. 

The doctor Iwistcci amund and looked 
at the opal manhole with some anxiety. 

“W'hat the dedi is in there?” he de- 
manded with an aggrieved air. 

"I wi.sh we knew,” panted Monsieur 
Griiidin, who had arrived shortly after 
Dickens. "It is a specimen Arionian, T 
suppose.” 

The others arrived one by one, gasping 
and trying to get hack thdr breath. 
Dickens sat up and groaned. 

“That's the strai^esl prisoner I’ve ever 
seen,” he said. ‘T thought I was captur- 
ing Mm, hut he dragged me here.” 

"We were rather startled when the 
thing came upon us suddenly in the cor- 
ridor,” said Hesker apnlogetically. He 
had gathered his wits by now and felt 
ashamed at the violent and undignified 
way they had erupted from the soarer, 

"If I’d been in there. I should have 
come out far more quicker,” retorted 
Hergeshehner. 

The mechanics had stopped work and 
everyone stootl around the soarer. Their 
attitudes suggested that they were stand- 



ing casually aside, with unusual polite- 
ness, waiting for someone else to go in 
first. 

"It is obvious,” said iliss Liebcn, “that 
the thing has come here on purpose. I 
believe that he, or she or it, wants to 
communicate witn us. Don’t you think 
so?” 

She looked around at the others. 

"It does look like it,” said Grindin. 

"Someone had better go in with a rifle 
and finish it off." said the doctor sourly, 
"before it does any damage.” 

Everyone seemed to pause to consider 
this proposition gravely and fully. The 
girl saw clearly that the discussion was 
likely to continne for some time. 

She startled them by coolly walking up 
to the soarer and climbing into the man- 
hole. They were so surprised by this un- 
expected move that no one did anything 
at all for several minutes. At last the 
leader raised his rifle and sprang to the 
ladder, but the Pari.sian wa.s there before 
him. He shouted and scrambled into the 
machine. Everj-one began ninning and 
speaking and shouting at once. Unfor- 
tunately there was some trouble at the 
bottom of the ladder, for they were all 
crushed together and no one could climb 
up. 

They all stopped when they saw the 
Frendimans head emerging from the 
manhole. For some reason he seemed to 
be in a very lad temjier. He pulled him- 
self out and slid down the ladder. 

“It’s all right,” he said, briefly and 
harshly, then spoke a few words quietly 
to Guidance. The men threw down their 
rifles rather doubtfully, tliough no sound 
at all came from ihe soarer. 

Guidance turned to go up the ladder, 
but Grindin, who was certainly in a bad 
humour, stop]jed him. 

“Don’t go in there, man.” 

Guidance smiled, and insisted on going 
up the ladder to make certain that eveiy- 
thing was all right. Grindin turned away 
and Dickeivs came up to him curiously. 

"Just what was happening in there. 
Monsieur Grindin?” 
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■'Why, nothing at all.” 

“Dn you mean — ” 

Tlic Frenchman swung his arm im- 
patiently, 

“Mr. Dickens, I ran along the corridor 
and burst into the obser.’ation-room — 
there was Miss Liehcii calmly and com- 
fortably sitting on a chair, making signs 
of some kind to the Arionian, The grey 
creature was staiKling in the middle of 
the floor, swinging its three branches — 
its arms, I mean — contemplatively. I was 
rather jmt out and didn’t know what I 
was doing, but she Jieedn’t have made 
such a fuss. After all, I thought she was 
in danger and I was trying to help. 

‘T raised iny rifle and pdeed it agaiust 
the tree-man’s stomach — if it has a stom- 
ach. The darned thing jerked like a 
spring, jumped up into the air, then fell 
over w'ith a bump and wiggled its three 
stumps of legs. I can't imagine how the 
rifle didn't go ofl^, 1 was so astonished. 
The thing curled up, rolled about and 
made a few jerks, an<l at last managed 
to get on its feet again. But the girl — 
As if it was my farUt! She turned white 
and stood up. ‘Get out, you fool,’ she 
cried, quite fiercely. She said rather more 
than that. I couldn't say a thing, but 
just turned around and walked straight 
out.” 

Dickens could hardly keep from smil- 
ing. 

Then Mr. Guidance came down the 
ladder and .shook hands with the Parisian. 
He coughed. 

"You are quite right: she does not 
want to he disturbed. She seemed a little 
— er — put out.” 

“Was she — ” 

“Yes, quite violent, in fact. But don’t 
take any notice of her, She’ll forget it. 
Anyhow, the important thing is that she 
thinks she will be able to talk to the crea- 
ture within an hour. The thing certainly 
looks intelligent.” 

“But it has no mouth or ears.” 

“I don’t know about that, f think she’s 
going to try writing. The thing looks 
quite at home and she's quite taken to 



it. It must be feminine intuition, or some- 
thing, but she’s convinced it is here for 
a friaidly purpose. She wants to be the 
first to speak with an Arionian. ‘Give me 
an hour of quiet, alone,' .she said to me, 
‘and if we haven’t got to some basis of 
understanding then, I’ll give it up.’ ” 

“So far as I’m concerned, she can have 
the whole day alone,” remarked tlic 
Frenchman bitterly. 

Mr. Guidance smiled. What had come 
over Grindin? Was it not rather brave of 
him to go into the soarer alone to protect 
Use from the grey tree-man ?— or was it 
merely Grindin’s exaggerated desire to 
appear always right ami correct in the 
eyes of his friends? He was invariably 
courteous to the only female member of 
the. expedition. But Frenchmen were sup- 
posed to be like that. 

Guidance wondered just how far Grin- 
din’s wish to be like other men would 
conquer his fear nr conceal it; he won- 
dered at wliat point his fear would be- 
c<Mne too intense to be controlled. 

Guidance wiped his moist forehead and 
ttimed around. 

He noticed the stowaway looking at 
the soarer with a peculiar appearance of 
disgust on his fine Cambrian face. Guid- 
ance bad become almost resigned to bis 
refusal to answer questions ; he realized 
that this stranger had an unbreakable 
will, and that he would never do what 
he had no intention of doing. 

But there was another reason why he 
had lost his anger against the stowaway; 
as a matter of fact, he ha<l proved to be 
quite useful. Without him, some of the 
routine manual woik must have been neg- 
lected, because of all the rejtairs that had 
to be done. 

Guidance walked up to him and .spoke 
in a jocular manner. 

“Well, Mr. Nameless, what do you 
think of our Arionian?” 

There was a quality in the reply which 
puzzled Guida^e for some elusive 
reason : 

"Oh,” said Nameless, disgustedly mak- 
ing a grimace, "the thing can’t speak.” 
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CHAPTER Xllt 
Breod ond Butter 

• Two hours fater. FrUvlein Liebcn came 
oitt of the soarer tn get some Innrh, 
but she would say very little about her 
progress. The strange grey tree-man 
stood silently at her side while she ate. 
Afterwards she si>ent half an hour copy- 
ing out masses of peculiar symbols. 

“We've struck something bigger than 
we thought.” she rq>lied in answer to a 
question, “.-\lrcady we can speak to each 
other a little, by writing, of course, but 
only crudely a.s yet. He's deaf and he 
can't speak .... I began by pointing 
to a table and writing the En^ish equiv- 
alent, but I found out there was n<j need 
to teach him English. Instead, he taught 
me an incredibly simple system of sym- 
bois, which make.s English look Cke 
Chinese. Thanks to this, T can already 
write a tew simple messages in Aricmian.” 
She turned her attention to her lunch. 
“I say,” said her fatlier, “here we are. 
eating away, but weVe not offering any- 
thing to — it." 

“I should like to sec you offering food 
to him,” laughed Hergesh«mer. "He’s 
got no mouth that I can see 1” 

“How on eartli can he eat?” asked 
Dickens curiously. 

“1 don’t think lie does cat, if )thi a-'^k 

■‘Then how does he keep alive?’’ 
Hesker buttered a large slice of bread, 
thickly and smoothly, and handed it to 
the tree-man. smiling. The thing took it 
up in one o! its brandies and fnmed h 
round and round. He was jnizzle<i as to 
its purpose. After several minutes of 
what looked like deep contemplation, the 
treeman walkeil on its three curious feet 
to Miss Liebeu and calmly pulled a pencil 
oat of her pocket. Then, wkli the sharp 
point of the pencil, he traced out a strange 
design on the soft butter. 

A .Hhout of laughter matle the echoes 
ring. 

“He has written a message on the 
huttprl’' ahoirted Grindin. 



The engineer's daughter seemed to have 
forgotten her outburst of temper against 
Urindin. Site showed lire Parisian some 
of her morning's work, and he began to 
take an interest in the Arioiiian hiero- 
gl)-pliic3. After lunch, she went back to 
lier lessons with the tree-man and was 
not seen again till dusk. 

The leader had an anxious aftenunm 
trying to get as many people as possible 
to help with the repairs. He had grave 
clouhts nnw whether the .soarer cotild be 
got ready in time for the return trip to 
earth, though no damage was done that 
coukl not he repaired on the sjjot. 

Thinking of tlie accident led him back 
to the incredible cause of ir — the sweep- 
ing flat of the muuntaiii and the tiltiiig 
of the plain — the dreadful upsttling of 
the world. But every time he thought of 
tiiat. a torrent of speculatiuiis troubled 
his mind and he became all the more 
acutely conscious of those other problems 
winch remained tmimswertd — those other 
insane problems wliich lay in the back- 
gnutnd of the Arinnian cnrirwiraeiit. All 
those peculiar events, sudi as the un- 
known origin of the plaiiet and the levita- 
tiou on the mountain, kept his mind more 
numb than perplexed. Because so manv 
umiatiiral things had liappened, every- 
thing had an air of artificiality and in- 
stability. He was always expecting the 
ordinary course of events to be flung 
topay-turvy by some strange new inci- 
dent. He could never feel sure of any- 
thing hapi>ening to plan. 

To adil to his worries, brief expedi- 
tions were sent into the forest all day 
to try to locate the missing men. N«)w he 
dare not let anyone go for more than 
half an hour. He tlioi,^bt it advisable not 
to start a bi^er search until Miss Licljcii 
could iHiderstand the tree-man’s mes- 
sages: he felt certain the tree-man would 
he very useful when they could talk wirh 
him. He might even know what liad liapr 
pened to the lost men and be able to give 
valuable suggestions. 

For this reason he asked everyone to 
leave Miss Liebeit strictly alone witli the 
tree-man. to give her every chance of sne- 
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ces5, as she appeared tn be so enthusiastic 
about the possibilities. 

During the whole .sweltering day, no 
news came from the depths of i2ie forest, 
not even a quaint Doppel-Lammehen 
came to disturb them. The quiet became 
intense and unnerving, and it was very 
pleasant to hear the bustling and ham- 
mering of the repair work anti to watch 
the activity, the coming and going of the 
searchers. 

His fat and the moist heat had an un- 
fortunate effect cm Mr. Hergesheimer ; he 
had to sit down and rest for several hours. 
It was noticed that Dr. Nacht was often 
inclined to be irritable, and he was avoided 
by everyone but Hesker. The youthful 
Grindin and Dickens seemed almost to 
enjoy the boiling heat, while as for Htrr 
Lichen, he was too busy overhauling his 
combustion engine to Iwthcr about the 
weather. 

They had supper at dusk, when Miss 
Lieben was persuaded to emerge from 
the soarer. She was very fatigued, hrt 
triumphant and excited. She kd the 
Arionian by one of its arms and it fol- 
lowed quite meekly and stood at her side 
as before. 

“WeU," said Mr. Guidance, “can you 
talk to the thii^ properly?” 

•Tve had several long conversations 
with him,” she answered and smiled. 

Guidance was very anxious to know 
what she had learnt. He a.sked the que.s- 
tion which was uppermost in his mind. 

“Where are our men?” he said briefly. 
“Does he know anything about them?” 

It occtUTed to him at that ninment just 
how much they were faking this Arionian 
on trust: perhaps he should have said, 
"Where are they concealing thcmf” 

Fraulein Liclxm still held the hand of 
the tree-man as if it were a child. 

“He denies all knowledge of them ; he 
knows nothing of their disappearance.” 
There was a silence; then she went on. 
“Our Arionian does not regard himself 
as a prisoner. I gather that he came here 
deliberately, to obseiwe . . . .” 



“Rut you said,” repeated the disap- 
pointed Guidance, “that he can’t help us 
to find the men ?” 

“I'm afraid not; he wasn’t even aware 
that we had sent out any parties for a 
long distance.” 

“Is it likely !’’ said Nacht impatiently. 
“’Tliey have killed them all and when this 
spy goes back to them they will attack 
us.” 

Hesker murmured sj-rapathelically. 

“See that the Arionian doesn’t escape 
— ^hold him as hostage.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the girl with vigour, 
and Grindin looked at her admiringly. "If 
you had talked with him as I did, you 
would feel that he is incapable of deceit." 

• One of the mechanics saved an out- 
burst from the doctor by interrupting 
rajndly. 

“Tell us more about them, miss ; are 
they the ruling intelligence on this 
planet?” 

“Apparently. I haven’t had enough 
time yet to get him to explain all the 
things which puzzle us, but die Lammchcn 
are beasts of burden. The Arionians ffiem- 
selves evolved from a sort of tree. "Even 
on earth we have plants, especially under 
the sea, which have a land of limited 
movement. The J.ammchcn are trained to 
follow certain routes without gnidance” 
— the leader bowed — “but there were 
many things I felt were unsatisfactory. 
He sjKike of thdr extensive civilization, 
and evidently he regards us at least as 
equals. His attitude seemed to suggest 
that, if he had liecn the least bit of a 
snob, he would have had every right to 
regard us as very barbaric savages. But 
up to now we have failed to see the least 
sign of any civilization, or even etdtiva- 
tion.” 

“How about those trees with india- 
rubber twigs?” demanded her father. Are 
they natural?" 

Like many parents, he was ignored. 

“There is a strange twist in them, as 
I soon found out. They can't understand 
flat diagrams’. Abstract s 3 unbols are all 
right, hut any two-dimensional represen- 
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tatlon of an object fails to convey any 
meaiijn^ lo them. To explain where we 
came from, I had to make a model of 
the solar system from apples. They must 
have solid models. It is curious! Then 
again, I haven't lx;on able to gra-'sp how 
they see. if they see at all. It seems to 
me as though their senses were altogether 
different from ours.” 

"After all," said llic Farisiati, “why 
should we expect them to resemble us in 
any particular?'’ 

The others were growing iiiatlentivc, 
and at last the close night air sent them 
off to hcd. A guard was left to warn 
^inst possible attack. The Arionian 
slept standing upright in a corridor, with 
its three pliant arms drooping motkmleas. 

While Guidance was weariedly prepar- 
ing for bed, he thought he heard a faint 
noise outside the soarer at the oi>po.site 
side to the guard. He went to llie man- 
hole and glanced out and clearly saw a 
human figure making its way towards 
the jungie, unseen by the guard. 

Who on earth could it be, and where 
was he going? 

Guidance climbed out of the soarer and 
set out to follow the figure. If something 
my.stcrioua was going on in the camp, it 
was up to liim to find out what it was. 

Tlic figure disappeared into the gloomy 
forest and Guidance hurried, so a* not 
to Io.se liis trail. The night was so still 
tliat it was quite easy to follow by the 
sounds. 

Once the pursuer was going so qiiidcly 
that he nearly sLunbled on top of him 
and had to draw back sharply. 

Shortly the figure ahead entered a sntall 
clearing and Guidance caught a glimpse 
of his face, which was burning with a 
wild Celtic radiance. It was Nameless, the 
stowaway. He was carrying a large bulky 
object in one hand. 

In a flash he had dropped tlie object, 
spun around, and thrust a pistol against 
the leader's head. 

“Just put up your hands, Mr. Guid- 
ance! I have a word to say to you!" 

Amazed. Guidance realized tliat he had 
been, drawn away on purpose into the 



darkness, and tliat he was liclplcss. He 
could not imagine what the fellow wanted, 
hut he put up hia hands and the man 
smiled in a melancholy fashion. Hut in 
bis eyes there was a mocking madness. 

“Ju.st come here, if you please, Mr. 
Guidance!" 

The leader fdt himself pushed sharply 
against a tree, then a rujie was passed 
around him and made fast. 

“If you shout, you will be dead long 
before anyone comes, hut just in case — " 
Nameless thrust a handkercliicf into 
Guidance's mouth. 

"Don’t you renicmlier me?” Nameless 
asked, and then he laughed. "I Itave a 
better memory than yon have.” 

Guidance stared at him, then shuddered 
■\-iolently. Yes, he knew now who it was I 
A faint memory, many years old, had 
stirred in his mind, and, in a flash of 
horror, he realized the truth. 

“I see Uiat you recognize me,” said the 
stowaway, watching him closely. “You 
didn’t think that Gwilyn Thomas would 
follow you after all this time, did you?" 

• A vivid recollection came to Guidance 
of that scene in Mexico, when he had 
killed a wonderful parrot Inlirngiiig to 
Gwilyn 'rhomas, and the man liad come 
running after him with murderous intent, 
sliouting curses as he ran. He remembered 
the terrific force of his bird-fear, his 
idif! fixe, which had overcome him when 
he heard the parrot speak and looked up 
and saw it for the first time, hanging 
directly over his head. He remembered 
the dreadful impulse of horror that liad 
seized him and the push of his elbow 
which sent the bird hurtling from the 
third-storey window. 

“Well. Mr. Guidance, ” said the Welsh- 
man, “do you remember my parrot which 
you destroyed deliberately ? Do you know 
that that bird was the only friend T had 
for years? I had taught it so well that 
it could converse intelligently with me in 
Welsh and English : I had an affection for 
it stronger than fur any liuman being. 
In my eyes, Mr. Guidance, you are worse 
than a murderer! My parrot has never 
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ceased fo haunt me from that day and its 
ghost will never l>e laid until its slayer 
is slain in turn!” 

If was obvious to Guidance that this 
man was mad. Yet was not he himself 
mad also, with his unconquerable fear of 
bird.s? Just what did Thomas intend to 
do? He started struggling, but the Welsh- 
man stopped him with a movement of 
his revolver. 

"I want you to see something I’ve got 
here, Mr. Guidance — something which 
will pfwsibly alarm you!’ 

Thomas bent down and removed tlie 
black hood covering the object on the 
ground. 

Guidance turned white. It was a large 
bird of a kind tinknowm to him, and it 
had a huge Ixak, strong and curving. 

Thomas put the bird on his wrist, and 
Guitlance shrank against the tree. 

"A very fine specimen, isn’t it? Very 
clever, too. I’ve trained it to peck, Mr. 
Guidance, to jjeck at any small bright 
objects, such as eyes!” 

The insane Welshman brought the bird 
up to the level of tlie leader's head. Guid- 
ance began to perspire and felt his limbs 
growing rigid with terror. 

Suddenly there was a tremendous roar- 
ing and crashing sound as a Dcppel- 
hdmmchen appeared from among the. 
trees. The great ten-legged double-headed 
monster took no notice of the two men, 
Init crossed the clearing at a fast trot and 
disappeared from view as it entered the 
gloom at the other side. 

But this inrident distracted Thomas’ 
attention, and in that moment all the 
strength of the prisoner’s fear flowed into 
his arms, and the knot of the rope hurst 
with a thv.wk. 

Almost in the same movement, his fist 
caught the side of the Welshman’s head 
with a frightful blow whidi felled him 
to the ground. Without hesitation, Gtiid- 
ance pulled a silent air-pistol from hia 
pocket and blew off the head of the bird. 
With a sigh of relief, he watched its 
shatterc<l remains drop to the ground. 

He turned around in time to see Thomas 
straggling weakly to his hands and knees. 



He pointed the pistol at him and shouted. 
Such was the leader's emotion, and so 
tense were his nerves, that the pistol ex- 
ploded without de.dgn, and Thomas fell 
back, inert, without a sound. 

Guidance stood over him, astonished. 

■‘But I didn’t mean to do that !” he pro- 
tested. Blood was trickling to the ground 
and he watched it stupidly. The blood of 
the bird mingled with the blood of the 
ntan. 

He pulled himself together with a great 
effort. 

He caught hold of the body and pulled 
if into some undergn>wth, then abrujrtly 
walked as quietly as lie could back to the 
soarer. He resolved to say nothing of 
w’hat had happened. No one woukl bother 
over the disappearance of the unsociable 
stowaway. 

He reached the soaring machine with- 
out disturbing anyone and cautiously 
climbed up the ladder. 

As he entered his bed, he tried to re- 
alize that he was a murderer, though only 
ill self-defence. Even so, he felt that he 
could never tell anyune about it. It wa»s 
liis own private affair, and he did not 
wish to disclose his chronic and pitiful 
antipathy to birds. Tt would never do to 
destroy his dignity as lea<!cr of the ex- 
pedition, especially at such a critical time. 
He could not get out of his mind the 
vision of the Welshman’s luxly, lying in 
the forest. He wondered if it would be 
possible to get any rest at all tonight. 

He was aroused by the sound of whis- 
pers apparently coming from the other 
end of the ship. Then, after a short in- 
terval, he lieard someone lip-toeing along 
the corridor in his direction. 

What the devil was happening now? 
Had anyone seen him come back or no- 
ticed that Nameless was missing? He 
tricil to think of some excu.ses. 

He did not know what to think when 
Herr Otto I.icbeii appeared before him. 

“What on earth has happened, Mr. 
Lieben ?” 

The engineer was trembling with a 
strong emotion; as soon as he spoke, it 
became dear that it ^vas indignation. 
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“Mr. Guidanoe. exctiae me {or disturlr- 
fng you so late, but — I’\-e suspected it 
for a long time — ^tbat New Zealander!” 

“Wbat?” 

There was relief and perplexity in the 
leader’s voice. Tr wa.« not alamt himself, 
at any rate. 

“For a long time, it has been in tny 
mind that I knew why that fellow came 
on this trip. My friends told me quite a 
lot about him before we left the earth 
and I knew lie was dishonest. Mr. Guid- 
ance, believe me !” 

■ ‘Hcrgesheimer ?’ ’ 

“Yes,. certainly! Often I’ve found him 
acting in a suspicious way. I never did 
like him! But tonight — I caught him to- 
night all right !” 

■‘Why. wfiat has he been doing?” 

“He came on this expedition with the 
intention of stealing the design for my 
new engine and also the composition of 
my fuel, which I have locketl awav in a 
drawer. 1 caught him in the v«y act! 
When I found him. he saw it was all 
up. the scoundrel, and actually had the 
impudence to confess franldy before my 
face, and ask me to grant him pardon' 
Do you know what he .said ? ‘Mr. Liebeil.’ 
he said. 'I am only doing this for the 
sake of a half-brother of mine, who is 
very much down hi.'i luck. He is badly 
in debt — you'll forgive me. won’t you. 
Mr. Lieben?' But I knew from his ev’es 
that he had made it up. 

" ‘Mr. Hergesliimer.' I said. ‘I'm go- 
ing straight away now to tell Mr. Guid- 
ance all about you. That’s my duty, and 
I'm going to do it!’ And I did.” 

Guidance felt dazed. Hcrgesheimer, 
the jovial New Zealander, a lliicft He 
couldn't believe H. Then he reniembered 
that he himself was a murderer. He 
laughed ironically and the engineer looked 
at him curiously. 

• Guidance coughed. 

‘ Well, Herr Lieben, this pains me 
very much — ^very much hidcccl. I shonkl 
never have imagined sudi a thing. But. 
you know, we have no polkcmen here 
and no prisons. We can't spare anyone 



at all: we need everybody. Now what 
d’you .say to this— you and I will keep 
a careful eye on Hcrgesheimer to see that 
he doesn’t do any mischief, but wc won’t 
tell anyone efse about it. We’ll tell him 
he won't Iw betrayed on cimdition that he 
does nothing else, Don’t you see how im- 
portant it is for everything to work har- 
moniously. cspedally now, Avhen we are 
all in danger? I suppose this all comes 
abont because { didn’t take sufficient care 
over references at the beginning. I n-as 
in too muclt of a hurry. Don’t you see 
how it is? Now won't yon just go and 
tell him that?" 

"Blit, Mr. Guidance — ” 

“Please, Herr Oberingenieur !” 

The engineer had no alternative. 

"Very well. I'll do as you say. but if I 
catch him at it again — ” 

iii'rr Lieben turned away and left. 

Good heavens, thought Guidance, drop- 
ping back hi liib bed. this was a fine ex- 
pedition! — Grindin a cowartl, Herges- 
heimer a thief, the stou’away insane, 
himself a murilcrCTl He had lieen so en- 
thusiastic over the trip and the fine crew 
he had ! Everything was wrecked beyond 
recovery. 

He tossed and turned in his bed and 
managed, at last to fall into a distnrijed 
sletqj. 

He had a peculiar dream that night. 
His body seemetl to drop through .space 
towards the flaming sun and he fdl so 
fast that he went right through it. 

Wlicn he awoke from this nightmare, 
he found that he liad rolled of! the bed 
and everything seemed upset. Gystak, the 
pilot, who had l>cen on guard, was shak- 
ing him by the shoulder. Ht was badly 
excited and incoherent. 

"LfMik lierc! Come ami look through 
the window. Mr. Guklance. It’s dawning 
already!” 

Gniilance jmt hi.s hand to hi.s head, 
whidi was aching through worry and ladc 
of sleep. 

■‘Wdl. what of it?” he said thickly. 

■'But locdt at the time!” 

What a strange blue planet! 'The day 
was dawning four hours earlier than it 
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had the previous morning-* Where had 
four hours of the ni^t gone? The per- 
plexed Gysiak went off to get some sleep 
while Guidance roused the others by the 
ship’s telephones. 

The flawn which was too early gave 
liirii a curious fancy. The events of the 
previous night seemed so fantastic that 
he would not have been surprised to dis- 
cover tliat one or two hours were missing. 

Four hours lost or not, they had to take 
adrantage of the daylight. The mechanics 
pushed on with their repairs while break- 
fast was being prepared. 

Guidance certainly did not feci like 
facing a new day, but he was ratlier glad 
of activity, as it kept him from thinking 
over what had happened. He did not feel 
tlie least embarrassment on meeting Her- 
gesheimer; he was ton full of his own 
misdoings. 

He wondered \v!io %vould !« the first 
to tell him that Nameless was missing. He 
went to a quiet corner of the soarer and 
practised looking surprised. 

He really did begin to look surprised 
when half an hour had passed and no 
mention whatever had Ireen made of 
Nameless. 

Surely, by now— 

Everyone was going about as usual, ex- 
cept Lieben, who showed signs of stiffness 
whenever he came near Hergesheimer. 

Guidance was puzzkJ. Forty minutes 
passed. Breakfast was announced and 
everyone began to aingregatc. 

What was this mystery? Not a word 
had been said about the missing man. 
Guidance had a wild idea that every mem- 
ber o-f tlie party knew exactly w-hat had 
happened the night before, and they were 
all keeping silence out of politeness. Then 
it occurred to him that last night’s ad- 
venture must surely have been imagina- 
tion., He received a nasty shock when he 
saw Gwilyn Thomas himself arrive jnme- 
fually for breakfast! By an enormous 
effort he got control over the nervous 
spasm which shot through him. 

The Welshman was wearing a half- 



concealed bandage and he wa.s grinning, 
tiiough his eyes were wilder. He came up 
and whispered in the leader’s ear. 

‘‘Ah. you didn’t quite finish me off last 
night. Rtn you finishetl the bird, all 
right !” 

Waves of emotion passed through 
Guidance. So he was not a murderer. 
Thomas was confident, for he knew be 
was safe ; Guidance would never tell. 

The man wiped his forehead. One 
worry had left him — the belief that he 
was a murderer, but another had taken 
its place. He would have to keep a sharp 
look-out in case he was attacked again. 
Rut he must not let anyone see his un- 
easiness. 

Tliere was one good thing, however — 
there would be no more birds to torment 
him. 

louring breakfast, he tried to regain 
his calmness. He sat watcliing Gwilyn 
Thomas who did not take his eyes off 
him, Then Guidance turned his attention 
to Hergesheimer who acted and spoke 
normally ; he had lost nond of his joviality 
and wit and Guidance found it more diffi- 
cult tliaJi ever to believe that he had tried 
to steal Lichen’s plans, 

^ After breakfast, he was standing alone 

under the shadow of the great wing 
of the soarer, staring at the magnificent 
crag of Mount Levitation. AH his ijer- 
sonal affairs and trials seemed to drop 
from him like a cloak sliding off his shoul- 
ders. He felt an immense cahn, a gracious 
mystical inpouring of peace, as if a gate 
to a purer worltl had swung open in his 
mind. It was that strange nervous influx 
of quiet elation known only to the moun- 
taineer and the aviator. 

His glance followed a ri<lge of the 
mountain, a sharp outline which soared 
iiitd the misty blue of the sky, all the more 
imposing because of the low curtain of the 
heavens which seemed to touch its sum- 
mit. There was an area of shadowed rock 
below it, scarred by many sheer chimneys 
in the form of a great arch, which made 
the arete itself look like a flying-buttress. 
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High up on a projecting shoulder of the 
mountain were two tremendous slabs of 
whitish stone, standing upright like two 
teeth, so regular and straight that they 
mi^it have been cast in a mould. It oc- 
curred to him that they rcBemblcd the two 
similar rocks, Adam and Eve, perched on 
the Welsh mountain Tryfan; he decided 
to call them by those names if ever he 
had time to sketch a map of the district 
He sought for the ledge where llie four 
of them — liimself, the New 2^1ander, 
Hesker and Nacht- had rested that first 
day in this foreign world, when he had 
tried to draw a map. After some difficulty, 
he found it, much lower down than he 
had expected. It had taken them half-an- 
lu)ur of i>crsj)iring toil to climb as high 
as that ! Why, they had barely ascended 
one-fifth of the mountain. It was a great 
pity, he thought, tliat he would not find 
time to reach the summit. There must be 
a splendid view from the top, of the 
forests and crags of Arioii, a view of a 
quite different quality from that which 
they would get from a flying tnachine. 

He remembered the event that had 
drastically terminated his map-drawing — 
the insane levitation which was a per- 
petual question-mark in his mind. Gravi- 
tation .seemed to be a different thing on 
Arlon from what it was on earth. It was 
liable to sudden and inexplicable fluctua- 
tions, quite at random, like the English 
weather or a woman’s temper. No law-s 
governed it: evidently this strange phe- 
nomenon could not be experimented with 
— you just had to wait for it, like a vol- 
canic eruption or the fall of a meteor. 
Perhaps the erratic nature of gravitation 
on this world explained its wandering 
onirse in the heavens, its curious dianges 
in direction. The fl^ht of heavenly bodies 
was governed entirely by gravitation. 
Astronomers would have a difficult tadc 
on their Iiaiids if tliey tried to plan out 
the orbit of such an irregular planet. 

But lie realized at once llial this expla- 
nation was entirely inadequate; it was no 
use at all for the later marvel tliat had 
taken place; he could not imagine how 
any variations in gravitation could in a 



flash transform Mount Levitation into a 
perfectly flat plain, and lilt the level 
plateau till it htcame a steep .slope, As 
always, when he faced these problems, he 
was compelled to give it up with a sigh 
of exasperation, forced back to the irra- 
tional feeling tliat all tliis glorious scenery 
ivas only stage-sccnery, and that the blue 
doud-curtains were real curtains. 

The level of his gaze lowered, and at 
once he wa.s hack in the world of personal 
worries and decisions. He liad to confe.'W 
that he was feeling tired, a mental tired- 
ness at encountering so many baffling 
questions. 

It would be pleasant to be able to leave 
off at this moment, to drop all these re- 
sponsibililies and demands, a.s if waking 
up from a dream. But life, unfortunately, 
was not like that ; he could not stop mere- 
ly because he was wear}'. 

Besid«, it would be a pity to leave off 
now. when there were so many problems 
whose interesting solutions they might 
discover in the near future. If it were not 
for hi-s troublesome [lersonal affairs, and 
the loss of some of his crew, lie would 
be enjoying this trip. 

Under tlie gaping rocket-lulies at the 
back of the soarer he could see Use Lieben 
and Grindin talking earne.stly with the 
tree-man who was holding a paper and 
pencil in two of his arms and was waving 
his third arm about in an excited manner. 
Wliat important information was he try- 
ing to impart to them? 

Not far from them, Otto Lichen and 
Gystak were climbing up a rope ladder 
hung over the side of the vessel, no doubt 
in order to inspect the external comhiis- 
tioB engines. Nacht and Hesker were 
seated on a large flat rock some distance 
away, eating fried bananas. Dickens and 
the portly llergesheinier were walking 
aimlessly over the rough floor of the pla- 
Uau ill the direction of the forest-line — 
Dickens as gloomy as usual, Hergesheimer 
whistling fit a Soarer in the Blue. 

Hi.s eyes searched the vicinity for the 
surgeon, Alfred Smith, until he realized 
suddenly that he was one of those who 
were lost in the forest 
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Coming around the front of the soarer 
waa Nameless, whom he knew now tci lx: 
G w i 1 y n Thomas. He was walking 
straight towards him. What on earth did 
the fellow want? He did not appear as 
if he was going to attempt any violence; 
there was even a smile on his Cambrian 
features. Guidance straighteneil himself 
and turned to face him ; it was best to be 
alert with this fellow. 

But Iwforc either of them could speak, 
they were distracted by a voice coming 
from a point seven or eight feet alxn-e 
their heads. It was Otto Lieben. his bare 
head emerging from an open porthole in 
the side of the soarer. 

“I say, Mr. Guidance,’' said the en- 
gineer quietly, ‘‘do you mind very much 
if I make a thorough search where I 
tlioiighl I heal'd tliat sound, just to satisfy 
my own mind ? I forgot to tell you. by 
the way, but Mousicur Grindin ha.« also 
heard the sound, so there must be sonie- 
thing in it. mustn’t there?" 

“Oh, do anything you like." answered 
Guidance wearily. He knew very well 
what the sound had been ! He also knew 
tliat the sound would never be heard 
again. He was sorry he had had that ar- 
gument with Herr I-ieben: he had been 
very hasty, but he could not put matters 
right now, and explain to the engineer 
why he would find nothing at all. no mat- 
ter how long he searched. He could not 
tell him that the proper place to look was 
in a certain clearing of the forest, just a 
few metres away. He would have to let 
the engineer continue to go around with 
a feeling nf injustice. 

"Sure you don't mind?” went on 
Lieben. "Right. I’ll put everything back 
that I disturb,’' His tone was frigid with 
poniencss. 

Gwilyn Thomas was smiling with 
amusement. 

'T hope he does not waste too much 
time ill his search,” he said coolly to Guid- 
ance. 

"Just what do you want?” 

“Oh, nothii^, Mr. Guidance. You need 



not be afraid — I'm not going to jump at 
you.” 

'T’ve got no time to waste." 

"Well, you've been standing in this one 
spot for fully ten minutes, doing nothing 
whatever, except stare at the top of the 
muunlaiii yonder, as if you were hypno- 
tized.” 

‘Tve got plenty to think about, I as- 
sure you.” 

It was queer talking in this casual man- 
ner to the man who had tried to murder 
him. He might have been a trusted nrcm- 
ber of tlie crew. Guidance looked at the 
bandage with interest. 

"Well,” continued Thomas, “the only 
reason I had for disturbing your pro- 
found meditation was to say that I had 
my chance last night, and T lost, so I 
consider the thing is finished — see? That’s 
all." 

He turned around and walked away. 

Guidance knew very well that the in- 
sane Welshman was as vicious as ever, 
and that he was saying this, and Guid- 
ance himself was accepting it, just to ob- 
tain momentary ]>eace. It was incon- 
venient at the moment. . . , 

He knew very well that, at the next 
opportunity, he would have to look out 
for himself. 

• He could not see that there was any- 
thing he could do about it, except to 
keep a sharp watch on the stowaway, if 
he could spare the time from his duties, 
aiul, especially, never to venture into the 
forest alone. He shrank from the very 
thought of explaining all this sorry ad- 
venture to anyone else, disclosing his ri- 
diculous but insuperable loathing of birds. 
Any 'measure he m^ht take against 
TTiomas to render himself more secure, 
such as confining Itiin, would certainly in- 
volve this. Moreover, it was not in him 
to kill or injure the Welshman “acci- 
dentally,” so as to put him out of action 
for the time being. 

No, he woukl take his chance. There 
were so many hazards on lliis perilous 
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gk»l)C tlial one more would mrt alter con- 
ditions greatly. 

It was time to start on tt^e day’s quota 
of woH(, and. perhaps, new mysteries and 
perils. It was Jiigh time to plunge again 
into this stirring .^rionian existence, and 
begin to live once more from nunute 
to niinuie, never knowing on what new 
threshold of adventure he might be ho%’er- 
ing. 

lUr\- Liebeu came to him. haring 
emerged from tlie soaring machine with 
a very worried expression on his face. 

“I'm afraid yrm are right after all. Mr. 
Guidance.” 

"Indeed?" 

"Yes, T’vc searched every single cubic 
inch of space in all the possible rooms, 
and not a single sign of any animal or 
creature tlid I find. That’s what T ex- 
jioclcd to see, you know, some auhnal or 
other, a rat or something. Especially after 
M. Grindin heard it too. It is a mystery !" 

"Indeed !” 

' Do you know wliat I tliiuk, Mr. Guid- 
ant'.;?’’ continued the engineer seriously. 
"Ii' my opinion, it wa.s some .small animal 
wliidi strayed in before the take-off, and 
DOW it’s strayed out again ! It will be wan- 
flrring about in the forest. T don't supjiose 
it'll last long. ]xx>r thing, whatever it 
was." 

tieben was interrupted and Guidance 
aroused from his boredom by a rolling 
sound a.s menacing as distant tliunder. It 
increased to a loud rattling and roaring 
and bellowing, then two trees, at the edge 
of the hare plateau, snapped and tumbled 
to the ground as something bur.'t oitt of 
the forest widi the speed and nnisr and 
hulk of a tank. 

"Das Doppei-Laamclmi!'' shouted Dr. 
Naeht hoarsdy. 

Hie bellowing monster, with its two 
heads and tails and leu legs, appeared 
ferocious, as if if were running mad. 

It seemed to pause a moment, then it 
plunged oi.-er die rough ground towards 
the soaring machine. 



“\Mioa-oa-oa!” reiorWd Lichen. 

Gystak's head emerged from a port- 
hole in the soarcr and he gave one glance 
at the cltarging beast. 

“Hell!’’ he shouted, and disappeared. 

“Look Crtitl" screamed the leader, for 
Dickens and Hergesheimer were directly 
in the way of the Lamntchai. Dickens 
fled for his life, but the stout Herges* 
heimer could only throw tq> his arms and 
taki- a pace or two. In a flash, the crea- 
ture liad brushed by liim. misring him by 
inches. 

Hesker and Xacht flattened themselves 
behind the large flat rock on which they 
had been sitting. Tliere came a shout from 
the sourer — it was Gystak, die pilot, slid- 
ing down the ladder, with his camera 
ready for action. 

He ran out from the shelter of the ma- 
cliinc am] pointed tlie camera at the rusli- 
ing monster. 

"He's mad shouted the engineer. 

For some reaKwi, tlw thing paused again 
for a brief instant, eightj- metres from the 
foolhardy pilot. 

“Hold that po,«r yelled Gystak. hard- 
ly knowing what he was saying from ex- 
citement. 

The creature griuited, then began a half- 
circle of the soaring madiiiie, with the 
pilot madly in pur.stiit. working his cas«- 
era as lie ran. 

Kow someone else was threatened with 
danger. Use Lichen and Grindin had 
b«n conversing with the tree-man; tltey 
had moved several metres away from the 
soarer and were in the open, with no pro- 
tectiou wlutev'er. 

Widiout warning, the Lammefun 
swerved and headed directly for this 
group of three. There was no time to 
move hack into cover : no one had any 
rifles handy. The Parisian dropped to the 
ground in mortal terror. It Hashed across 
the leader’s mind: “There, at last, is 
something that's too much for him." 

Use, however, stood her ground: in- 
deed it was no use doing anything else, 
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Ixit she covered her face with her crossed 
arms. 

The Arionian tree-man did not even 
drop the paper and pencil he was holding 
in two of his arms. Instead, he waved 
the third arm in a peculiar manner, and 
also wriggled the ends of two of his legs, 
using only the third for support. 

Without hesitation, thtLammchencamt 
to a sharp halt, emitted what seemed a 
reluctant belluw, then turned and set off 
at a gentle trot back to the trees. 

Gystak was dancing with excitement. 

“N^Tiat a great picture !” he cried. 
“What a splendid picture!” 

Use helped the Frenchman to his feet; 
he brushed himself down, murmuring that 
he must have slipped. 

Fortunately no one appeared to have 
been hurt. The delighted pilot took the 
opportunity to make several shots of the 
scenery, not omitting the peak of Mount 
Levitation, which made a particularly good 
photographic subject. He finished the reel 
by photograpliing Ihe soarcr from various 
angles. 

"These tree-men,” said Lieben. still 
trembling over his daughter’s escape, 
‘‘seem to treat those huge creatures as if 
they were pet dogs.” 

‘‘Remarkable control,” muttered Guid- 
ance absently, wiping his forehead. 

He^er and Nacht got up from behind 
their sheltering rock and resumed their 
meal of fried banana.®. Use and Grindin 
and the tree-man continued the threads of 
their consultation. 

"Well, I hope that doesn’t happen 
again,” the engineer remarked. ‘T'm go- 
ing inside to get a drink, if you’ll exctise 
me.” He climbed slowly up a ladder and 
disappeared into the interior. 

Dickens and Ilergesheimer came up, 
per.sjiiring freely. 

Guidance saw Use nodding and per- 
ceived that the conversation with the 
Arionian was finished at last. Use and 
Grindin walked briskly to him to give a 
report. 

The girl sp(^e in rapid English ; he 
learned tliat the Arionian tree-man seemed 



agitated and wished to lead them to some 
important place in tlie forest. 

‘‘I don't understand exactly what he 
wants,” she said to Guidance, “but he is 
anxiou.s to take us somewhere and show 
U3 something.” 

The leader forgot his personal trou- 
bles; he pondered whether it was wise to 
put any trust in this uiKarthly triple- 
Hmbecl creature. 

"Perhaps it's a city,” said Herges- 
heimer and, after much discussion, they 
decided to go. Nacht refused to accom- 
pany them ; he was inclined to the opin- 
ion that it was a trap. 

"You are putting too much trust in 
your Titanian,” said Hesker, and when 
they looked strangely at him, he added, 
with a ettrious gleam in his eyes, "I beg 
your pardon, Arionian." 

The doctor, Hesker, and Lieben were 
again left in charge of the soarer. Unex- 
pectedly. Nameless asked if he could go, 
and after some hesitation, Guidance as- 
sented. 

■WTiile they were pulling on their haver- 
sacks, Dr. Nacht took the leader aside for 
a moment. 

“Mr. Guidance,” be said, in a low ear- 
nest TOice, ‘‘I implore you, do not go 
with this treacherous Arionian ; let us all 
remain near the soarer and escape as soon 
as she is ready. There are only four or five 
hours work necessary to complete the re- 
pair®.” 

“I cannot understand you. Doctor.” 

"It is my profound conviction that you 
will never return alive. Do not ask me 
how I know — I feci it in my inmost fibre.” 

‘‘I assure you,” said Guidance, strange- 
ly moved, “that we shall take every pre- 
caution, but as for giving up the expe- 
diLiou, now that we are all decided and 
on the point of starting, it is out of the 
question,” 

It was evident that there was a flavour 
of <kmbt about the Arionian; Jionie re- 
mote idea of a prisoner still dung to him, 
for on e.^ch side of him strode the watch- 
ful Hergeaheimer and Dicken.^. Tlie 
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Parisian and Miss Lieben came up well 
to the rear, conversing merrily and walk- 
ing rather close tt^cther, owing to the 
dense nature of the under^owth. 

Doubts stirral in the leader’s mind and 
he turned Iris head in all directions ; was 
not some form of attack to be feared at 
any moment ? Somehow, nearly a tliird of 



his men had been spirited away and he 
began to speculate apprehensively. 

(You ttnJi not Tvant to miss the con- 
clusion to this absorlfing novel in our next 
issue. It is packed with thriUing incidents 
that can only be found in a first-class in- 
terplanetary story.) 



NEW POLICY STILL "NEW” 

R ecently a reader broi^ht to our attention the fact that we still talk about our 
"new” policy, althou^ it has been in force for two years. We feel that this is a 
good time to explain why wc still do this. 

When we started this “New" Policy, it was “new" in two ways. First, it was new 
because it was just started, but. most important of all. it was a call for "new" stories. 
Flealizing that science-fiction was running itself into a “nit" in 1933. we undertook the 
instigation of a drive for origina! themes and ntic scientific theories. At the time this 
policy was conceived, we were praying for its success, of course. We did not know 
whether enough new stories could be written by our authors to ke^ the magazine 
going without printing a lotofhackneyedtales along with them. There we had our fearsl 
As you have probably noticed, if you have a steady reader during the past 
year or so, these fears were unfounded. In fact, this new policy was such a good idea 
that one of our reflected rivals, obeying the maxim that “imitatiMi is the sincerest 
form of flattery,” came along with tdiat they called "thought-variants." We are de- 
riving great satisfaction from the belief that WONDER STORIES started this new, 
glamorous era of science-fiction, so different from the old days of reliaslicd tlicmes 
and stereotyped characters. 

Many of our authors have told us that they have been inspired by this New PcJicy. 
They have turned out material far superior to anything they had ever writtoi befeve. 
This is due not only to the principles m the New Policy, but to our personal method 
giving each story individual attention, rejected tales receiving a careful criticism from 
the editor — how else can the author know just what is wremg with his story? Other 
magazines merely send a curt rejection slip that leaves the author perplexed as to why 
his materia] could not be used. By our spec^ treatment, the author can analyze his 
own faults and improve hit technique. Though this takes lots of extra time on the edi- 
tor’s part, oftfli keeping him at his desk until late at nightiwe^l that it is time well spent. 

We know that you, the Reader, have noticed the wonderful eficcU of this New 
Policy upon the stories we print. We know it from your letters. We know it from 
our riring circulation. Wc know it from what our visitors tell us. 

I Would such tales as “A Martian Odyssey," "The Eternal Cycle." “The Cosmic 
Pantograpli." and “Dream’s End’’ have been written if we had not brought forth our 
New Policy? We have our doubts. We know for a fad that some of them wouldn't. 

We will endeavor to call this New Policy our "New Story Policy” from now on so 
that its significance vrill be more obvious. 





EVERY PHASE OP MODERN SriENrE 


ONLY 

10c 


• il dlscQisrd In ta* p>tc« of EVERVnAr SCIENCE AKD UZCHAN'ICS— 
faUam. aTtielaa. and dacutnaBti vrittaa in aa intaraatitur. and naodach- 
nieal rain. Also pUna tor canaVrucUmi lor the handp-man. 


Everyday Science and Meehauies 

KOW OS ALL NtWSSTAMPS 




B Science Questioiis 
and Answers 




r &IS dwwtmiCkt !• eoBdQct«d lot baicftt ot ttaitn wha bar* MrllMBt qaariai on Mdi 
Ucta, A< ip«Bc U llialtad. w* »Baot _mkd«rtak* to aa«wtr tsar* tlttn tbnc onotfapn lor 
— cbtoIbI aUatloB. 



Tkc Baud at a 



THE ASSOCIATE SCIENCE EDITORS OF WONDER STORIES 
ua natiam&Uj'kaowB adocaton, who pass apoa tfca aciutifle prindplea of «H atorica. 




crfecdy clsr path throuffb 



Saniffrht Throosh tha Claads 

rdftrr. Soncca QranoHs «m> Anbwbs: 

I have been following -arltb (nterret thia departmeat 
In WoNDBt SroBis ted woeld nice to have is eiplna- 
tion of the loUavrios labjeeti that bavo bees putzJina 
rae lor a tout time. 

1. Can you explain wby and bow thU happened? 
The fog waa no Uilrfc that tbe range of vialhlllty wax 

raig a few fetd. There xppe^ed a drcle^ri flight on 

wbkh waa plainer viaibk. ahinlng throogb 
liJiv opening which < ' ' ‘ 

tbe fim . 

2. Why does tbe aoih nhrayi. no matter bow rlnndy 
or atonay tha akri abow iMll in lull gl«i7 before 
dropping out of aigbt beiTond the horiaon? 

ElllB. PofTB, 

Waat BrewnavDIe, F*. 

tit ia moat Uhely that tbia heavy fog, throagh whirb 
tba miiaRlIght waa elearly rMble, clang very eloee te 
(he grannd, anA while it waa tki^ alonr the anrface. 
if did net axlead very far vertically. Tbia allowed 
Ibe liebt of tbo moan ta ahow Ikroagli. 

The anawer to yaar aecand qoeitiiin la that it doean't. 
Tbarr ia no reaaon why (ha eon ahoald ahow itarif 
in fall glory }sat before H aeta an a (loidy day. Ibla 
ptiebt happen, and daet oftaa, when the aky ia laat 
Marting ta clear al the hoilaon at aonaet. Howtyer, 

aat being aeen al itlZ-BUTOR." " 

A Bird in the Cage 

editor. StaoNra QimerioNa anp AxawM! 

Daring a diacuaaion of waighta, tbe foDowine prob- 



The ^au rage welgha fifty poandv. Tbe bird and rose 
evidently weighed fifty-five poirada when tbe b'rd l< 
reatiar on the bottom ol the caa«. How auch will 
the bird and cage weigh if the bird b fiylog around?" 
wld that tbe bird would have ao weight and the 
' veigb fifty pounda, whan the bird war 



cage wc 

fiyuig II 



an air-L^il < 

the bird oie 



It to anawer. 

breathe free^ 



Still tbe weight It there. TIv bird weighing five 
pounda la etiO in tbe aiivtlght cage, and yet it dMxn’t 
aoem potaibk that the weight can entire dioappeir. 

Haegy Boretk 
Chicago, ni- 

<The bird and cage wiU ilwaya weight iny-tve 
poanda, whether the bird U rrating er flying ateond, 
providing, af coitac, that (he cage la air-tight aa nn 
aay. The weight of the bird b alworo Uera. 11 it b 
not OB the floor of (he rage, then ft b on the air, and 
the wel^t of the air b on the floor of the cage. 



"Pi,” Grarlty, and Orbits 
£diIor. Scales QuBmoNS aso ANawsas: 
the’Hnea?” accnrately. Do they iMaaiUe 

2. Wbat effect would a large inereaae of gravity 
have on the h uman race if extended over a large 
period of Use, my one bandred generattoner Quin 
aabaf 

S. Ac yon know, aaeh planet of onr nolar ayttem 
baa an c Hi pee for on orbit with the Bun at one ol 
foel. In a binary aytteta. wonld a planet go oronad 
ita anna In an elHpae with um center of gravity ol the 
raid tuna at one of tbe foci or eaeb ion at one ioeax? 

Fort Dnuglaa, Utah. 
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The SCIENCE QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Department is open to everyone and anyone. 

— If YOU have any scientific question of popular interest 
(non-technical), do not fail to send it in. 




The SCIENCE 



FICTION LEAGUE 



dcpurimMit cobdue'.*^ for niciabcro of Uic EntdraationaJ 
£oBKCB ticnOH Ls&CbB in ihc Ibterwt of ocioDce-lioLion 
&nd ii£ prumotiofl. We urpe ffiflmUofi to contribute a&t 
items of tatemt that they befieve wili be of niue to tba 
UXbBBMlOD. 

SZECUnVE DIRECTORSi 
Fowobt J. Achuum 
E&Nao BtMbat 
Jack Daoow 

I. EbHQint BAMa-TON 

Dato H. Kw.m, IL D. 

P. ScHUTua Mu-ca 
Claak Aahton Swin 
H. F, SlAUL 
Eceo GaKaACX, 

SMCuriva r 
Chaius D. Hokmk, 

jiuiitait Smrwtarj 



THE DENVER CHAPTER 



DE7(VE2 BtbBi'CS Ft 
TeentyFire. irae i, 
WieriBo. Um 



. fhi 



■ |4M), 



LAJiCi'i. Cbzptec Number 
wta jormeo and oritubed br Oloa F, 
Director, aod (freo Charter. Charter 
da the foUoiaiacr tmember nuaiber 
Frederick J. WaJicti (2*11), Marryn 
-^d Okm F. Wir*Ina (146). 



udierlini 



d addrmea ^ tho^ people 

—nnborahra la perenn. He erpeeta tn 

make hla Cbapter one of the Itant la tba Lsaoup. 
vkb asy kisd of eo-operaticrn tiMn other nwabm. 
The first mettUs. oflicUUr. will be held spon reeeipt 
of the Charter. 

Dearer aemben of the iJunuE eon join thii local 
htaBch by addraaiby the Oireetor, OloQ F. ingirtPt. 
DANvaR SniKi-a Fiction LeaouB. USi Champa St.. 
Dcnrer. Colo. 

THE LAEEPORT CHAPTER 



Feck, the Dlrector-^-tiie first femiJe Director of asy 
Chapter— and sires Chartar. Charter memben inolude 
the foUortibs (aiamber number fallom name] i Crnu 
Beck (ITB). WiClabi R. Uelrin (Kl), and Clalra F. 
Beck <844). 

The Director aarares sa that aba will attempt t 



r tbe 
membera. The 



nirmbera of the Laaeca is aad aroasd Lakeporl 
become aflUieted with this Chapter by oeinlibg ' 
naaiea to Claire P. Beck. Director, LsKiwom S 
FnmON Lbasux, P. U. Hoz 21, Lakcport, CeOf. 



THE SYDNEY CHAPTER 

^ Tbi» ie to announea that on Ansnat 15. 1855. the 
StSHEir ScnNCB FicTTON Ijuaup, Chapter Number 
Twenty-Seren, waa formed and orsaniaed by WaDace 
J. J. Osland. the Director, and siren Charter. This 
ie the first foreirs Chapter of the lAanim outaidc of 



the British Isles, rhsrtcr raei 

Ins (member number foDoi 

Hewitt <S»8), Thmitan Uark Unltett <!8i), 



ude the foDow- 



Wllliai 



md Wel- 



J. OoJasd ( 

So far. three un^clal meetlnsa hare been bdd by 
tlu Chapw 'Lie** ^**y^^*^ Bcins Jk^ar 

with Hoadouartcra. A lie. Jury wee present at the 
third meetlns and wDI loin the parent body ea aoen 
aa he can. A leeilrt will ba prepared to adrertlM the 
Lbacl'P aroond Sydney — thia will be diaeuaaed further 
at their neat meotins. Tbe Chapter reporU that the 
Auatraiian autbamitim had cot out parts of their 
eopim of WOKMm SToaTKi — the seey aarertii M nenta 
and they have complained abont thla bacanae it apolled 
aome of tba raadara’ lettert. Bowarer, Ileadanartera 
ia slad that this will not have to conUsoe, aa no more 
att aifa are publi^ed In (he masaalnn. 

Cur Anstmllun membort in and around Sydney will 
bn sled to set toother with these aetlya fans, we 
know, so we aak them limply to lend their naaiea to 
Vallaea J. 3. Oalaad. Dlraetor, SrPKZf SctSb'ia Fic- 
tion tKACtnt SS CnioD St. FaddicstoB. Byd&ev, New 
Sonlh Walm. Australia. 

OTHER CHAPTERS 

rcntnlar racoUngn in the foilowins cities. Addressee will 
be fomlahed by Headciuartna upon re^neat to members 
who would like to join aorae local braneh. Chap- 
tera are liatad ehronolosieally acoordinc to Charter. 

Braoklyn. N. Y.; Lewbtoa. Ida.; Frie. Fa.i Loa 
Anseles, Calif.: KontieeUo, N. Y.; Harfleld. Pa.; 
r.diaDon. Pa.; Jerw City, H. J : Lincoln. Neb.: New 
York. N. Y.: Ph&delpbia. Pa.; OaUsnA CaV.; 
'■ Chkaso, — — 



t ean mston. lU. : Belfaai 

ifc-i- UironsK Fnslnnd: ' 



w York, N. T. : and Ddrini, 



PROPOSED CHAPTERS 

Eeery member of the LeAOt'i who poaaibly can 
should belons to aonm Chapter- ^ne of thoaa Kited 
in the aboye sectkma or in the list te follow, tf tbera 
ia not a Cbapter ktcnled near you, yno can stare one 
yomrlf. Simply write in to Headijnartcre and Wf will 
send yim complete Infarmation. To join one of t)ie 
Chaplera meudoDed here, fnit ask pa for th* com- 
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Bddfem of the ones you ere inteocetcd in and 
<it» will out rou in touch with the local nirmlor. 
Wn have acliTi menbece in the fotiowine; citien vbo 
wuuld like to uriiaoize Chapters. CltlM lilted alpha- 
beUcaUr< 

Akroo, 0.: Raenlod, F. I.: Uahenfield, Calif.: Bal* 
tlcnore. Ud- ; Belleville, V. J.; Behnont. Maia. : Beaao- 
0 «r, AIil; Boicoii, Haas.; Bronx, N. Y.; RulTalo, 
K. Y.; CaldweU. Ida.; Cap* To: - " 

^ rr-l-.J. C.J, 

... ... ._c K^'a...., ... ... 

Flint, Mleb. : Hammond. Ind. ; Honololu. T. H. ; 
flsuctoa. Tax.: Bull, Bncland; Indianapolia. led.; 
Jotuuso City, T*nn. ; dobnatowo. Pa.: KemmoTe, N. 
Y.: Laivranca. Kao.; Llvarpool. Bnsland; Loelcpoct. 
N. Y. ; laonjon. KciflaiHl ; LotbIU Wyo. ; Manc^ona. 

Wh : ' Min^apollf ’ Minn?*"MNlne.''^*Ili 
CItr, Okla.; rtorit. III.; Quiccy, Man.; Rockdale, 
Tex. ; Saeniaenio. Calif. ; Si. Louie, Me : Saa Dle«e. 
Calif, i Saa FranciioO. Calif.: Sah Mateo. CaUf.: 
Beatiir. Wnab. ; Shncpbal. China; ^tAbaJi, Enpladid: 
South Amlaw, N. J. ; Fprinyficld. Mo. ; Htatco Hiind , 
K. Y : Warren, Wyo. ; WaeMnston, n. C. : Weilinxton, 
New Zealand; Wichita. Kan.; WllmlBsten. Del.; and 
Vonkan. N. Y. 



C0RHE8F0NDENCE 



!, In the last of ll 



d th«ir inaartioni 



may hriuu In frtfcn outalden. 

Raymond U. Hood, dr., R. F. D. Ko. i. Hiefa RIdee. 

Cobb * -- 

f<k^ 



> ap^nia* . ... 

l hlia In reeponie to bia entry In this 

mentha, durinf- which t^e most of hU mail and ad. 
drew Cl wen mUlald. He would like to bear oaoe asain 
from thoee wbo were kind enough to write to hint, 
Klwlon HbUb, 3W Hllkhia Creaeeat, :fewcastle-ui>on- 
Tync S, Kivlanil — younx fuik of both leaia who an In- 
tereated In loleBce-flrtion. 

Bay Wileoa. 2nc Siteall St.. WQatlnxtoa Del. — Is* 






wotdd like 



MORE SECOND TEST RESULTS 

eipbt meinben who had paaeetl the Second Science 
Fktion Teat, puhihhrd in our July, 1316 departmeut, 
and won tlwlr First TUm MombiTahipa — with loarlt* 
and dtlaili, abo a few of the annwera to the maay 

S eeetlcne. Tb* conceit havinr rerariinrd open hmyer 
or lorcign memberi. three more teiti bare been re- 
ceived and eormeted. and Ibrea more membere have 
brefi Bwirdcd tludr Firet Cbaa Manibanlilpi. Two of 
the tests were fmm Rnfland and one ell tbe way 
fcotn Auatralia- Thb ralsra the namber of membere In 
thrt clam, reeultiag from botb testa lo far. to acren^- 
two. ^set tbm new odm^* m folio e ^ witb thelc 

Cbarlee A. Fielder (7R7) f2% 

Thomai Mark Mellett (83d| 7Cft 

Oennia Arthur Jacauai <TI7) ... 80% 

The next Science Fietiou Teit. minber tfacee, win 
•Pimar in our January, 13S6 oumbw and every Janu- 
ary niimbrr faorcartcr Lc enahlo new Btemten. thoee 
who failed in caHter teats, and ulhera who did BOt 
enter previorusly. to earn their FImt Clara Hraiher- 
IblM- Any Pint Clan Uember can become en Ace 
Uenber. the hlkhmt bonoT in th« Lbaovb. by wrltint 
to Baadquartera for detiib or referrins to the In- 
formaUyo in uur January, 1P36 edition. 

Wc hava tahuhitcd Uin peranoAl oplniona that the 
feabtalrere were reqairatid to rive in Fart Six of 
H>« leet, and tnd die reeuUt as foUowa: 

Bichat Vanuhan end Laurence Mannlcr rot one 
«oU eadi aa favorita author tor tbeee three Ute tiela 
~Uio third one havlny iu> fasorite. liLokini and 

otSw.otie atm bM"Bone iSTHkes better' than 5Ie rest. 
0e» vote each for favorite stcriee rare to “Tb« Exile 
<u the Skiai'' and "yolae of Atbrntls," with number 
three Mill undecided, □owever. all agree that scfecc^ 



After ll 
each one 
partte^r 



iwen to Unwe Question* missed by tbe 
nember. lo that eiudi oould know where be 
r. This vire have found mure udvlaable than 

latter pmoedum would eot only cake up a lot of valu- 
able space In the mapislBe, but would provide a 
greet amount of diveraifled information whkb svould 
not be fair to tboae who take future teita— Ht would 
make it too easy for them. 

The catch qaesUou In the test were diicoseed !a 
tbe leet {Base, where the twenty-eight other nauAe 
from this test were dbeussad. 

Now we'd like to give you a few more essayi sab- 
mltted In Pens Five and Six. 

In answer to the f:rat eectkiD of Part Five, Floronoe 
Beider (oile how ibe came to read setearc-aetiaa: 

''Ooa day about Qve years eco, i woe wanderiagr 
tor weniod to look on i book, I went atony rathw tin- 
wOIlngly. I happened to see some back number raaga- 
alnes. Walking over to the teble. I saw aa Inucestloir 
picture on tbe cover of a magaaine called ‘Sclouce 
WoodM Storiae.’ 

“I can't exactly deacribe It. but it had a drawing 
of a rectangular apacewbip oobed over some city. Me 
being naturally curioua, 1 picked it up and opened 
it. I cautiously reed a few paragraphs — grew intensely 
InirresUd, nnd read several pages, standing there 
iiulto oblivions to anything; my siiter came over asd 
Interrupted me wdtUe 1 was rutbt in the midit of a 
great space-bight. 

"Hringfng roe o-ic of aa aDurlng iataeiaarr lead 
of faatasHe adventuring, sxcitemant, and wondM: 
back to the small, musty, book-lined walls of the 
second-hand book-ahop. 1 ouuldx’k stop raiding tbai 

hand, I apprnacbed tbe bookacdlfr. end in a few 
mfnutre walked out rtf tl^ store the proud posaeasor 
of my flnt copy of Wonoss 9r<«n. 

‘T took Lbat mansina IMUM and sat right down 



and bought sr 






. .. .> ooupla of raen, t lost eoataoc with selaoce- 
fiction. About two years ago. I started to read science- 
fiction again, nnd i don't think III ever atop reading 
my Bcienoe-fietion ntorlee." 

"Ur pcreoeal frlrntb, If indeed I may be axld to 
have any personal {ricPds,’' writes George W. Greens 
In ar.Bwrr to the second section of this part, calliag 
for hie rriouils' reactiooa to scleuBO-llctioc. 'heing* as 
1 am, a doniclvdJy IntruverLive nature, and being 
burdened with ao nniBilve social inferiority oomplex, 
are all people of limited ripbim and poor education. 
Generally speaking, they lack both the knowledge and 

■*.' ' neeauary to an egprociation of the 

ucaUunal values of sciance-ficUoti. I 
rsbly, irnknirTy, almost fnaaticwlly to 
arouse so loierest ninnng my friends in this, to me, 
most exciting, moat benaSelal, and moat plraeurable 
form of literature In exlsteoce. I hare net succeeded 
in forming a ginxla new fan. I have mceeeded, reore 
Uuin anyUiiag eJes. In oettioa myself laughed at. 
'Note' aod crnisy arc asning the milder appsftatlooe 
applied to roc by three whom 1 have tried to ooe- 
vert. They And no fault with a 'Wild West' story 
in which tbe hero does all sorts of Impossible tblngs, 
aueb ae kilUag twenty desperate and quick-ebootlng 
cutlle-rjstJvrs without reedving a scratch, and with- 
lint rdeodlng bis guns. Such slorire aa Uiis they labd 
'fine,' 'konn,' and 'lianiiy' ; bot. In tbedr inflnltcelnul 
ic^tgenres, a stary such as Welnbanm's 'Mari^q 
Odyssey' _i* 'eraxy' xnd 'impoMlbls.' _ Fricnde. in- 



de^l Soab people a 



friends cf mlna 

.nether class of friends, chosen becauat 

they were elnauly sewnse-flctiou fans, whom I know 
' *’ ' " " ' t.rrvepnndencej bnt I 



r friends toward scler.co-Aetioo. 
w at Isasl, may be admiuateir axpreaeed 
nil ureatlafnclory." 

AsibvF that the report of Mr. AQgeier 



“ym*w 8 }' r 



The favorite science-fiction aotbor of LeRoy Chris- 
tisn Basbore, ns shown by his essay in tbe first seo- 
tioa of Part. Six. is DavU U. Keller. M. D. He says 
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experience n* e pfaysicUo end peyebulc^ 
ter'e iteriee ere eJwijr. wdi-writlcn, Intrr 
eaeserionil. Meet d h{> curiee I coneider 
terpiecex. Hear of Dr. KtUer' 



■etenee-flcckin fens 



In atber Kienc«>fietloa 
ieUprn dieeppeinte faU 
«by be u my femTsite 



oonUli 



prefer Uteretuxe that not only enterttlTie, 
urI the risfai euoupt uf *eelt.' end I 



orfte eulbor. Dr ’Kellirla ■ setf-medc biiti- En e 

Charlee Nel^lerr. Jr.. t«Ua ua who hi* {■ 
wlene^fetlen ebemner D In the eecood *ecti 

• Ky f, 



Urica. aumijr, am 
I here creil evi 
liked bii 



„Im eery rnwh. I think bhi 

In him that a lnde«eribehle. Of a 



1 brave. Wbat b 



.-.r wbet tbe author make* him. bet for 

John Cacler la diSerent. I have aiwayi iOced the Tar- 
aaD type uf bern aaii to that la Ibe reaaou that 1 think 
Jobe Carter la one of the moat ouUtaoillnsr tc^rea 
In tbe acience-flrtloE fiald. 

"Speaklns of Tarun. I have eftee vondaceij what 
vnuld happen it bldcur Kioe Burrmifha abotild let the 



Jueetioni When < 






: they 
ley^jdi- 



Tm? BIBMOGRAPHY 



aered la and 
, charactor ii 



tamoua author and 

Executive Director In tbe l.n*atiB. P. Scbuyler UiUer, 
aunseeted aome montha aeo the compilation ot n prand 
bihUosraphy of leience-Bctlen te include fanteay that 
baa appeared io maeaxinta and book* at far beck na 
tve can paoetnte. Ur. UUiar, alone wttb Ur. J. O. 
Bailey of Chnpnl UlU, ^<Jrth CaioHna and many ctber 
active fane, ia mropneiny bia ohare of the ivork. and 
other members have aent in their liats nf aclenov-llaUon 
ftoriM for thli item. If you knew ef any out-ef-the- 
way scionce-SetioR. fend ue the name* of Ihe etorlea, 
aiuhotv. masaainee or booka la which they appeared. 



Von win remember 



^BU. 



know it U acicnce-Untion. 

. ... r|>| be appreciated and erodi 

Iven you. Many members have already a. 



noT« theee are LeBoy Chrlatlan Daabore, Oa- 
wald Train. Paul Valantky. Carl Adams, acd the 
' "o(IaBd Chapter of the UABUS, etc. 



CHAPTER NEWS 






le epect^ atorr. FrinM he- 



hich SI 






‘The plo^ 

end Fnlltr. When Arcot perfecta'hu mind<vei^mattK 
uachlae (head sear) It eeemad te ma the moat aos- 
plokma nKiment In the history of seleiicc-GirLlDn. The 

“^eatln^ boDow ballii with which to ancaae entire 
planeta was only a matter of thlnklnsl Mo wonder 
the oppoeitlon failed I" 

Haa acleRue.fintk]n a bri^t fubire? Ammcm Vrmng 
sincerely believes eo In hjs eeoay to cover the las: 
taction of Part Six: 

“It is eo ebsolute £aot that scienee'finlicm h&H a 
very brisht and pcombirE foturr. Contrary to the 
belief of many people, tbe eurfaca of material for 
seienee-Aetlon tUrIra baa been merely scratched. There 
are so many new sclantiGc diacoverlaa beinc made and 
ao maay new thaorlai bain* advanced, that llRra ia 
abaoluldy no need for the haek-wotk demnmled by 
some uf tbe other types of alorirs. Thin fnet in itself 
vrlll pravidn many stories which will be Interesting 
becaiue of their orIrInsUty. The fact that aebnee. 
fiction atories do not serve at many reader! na soma 
of tbe other tyM of stctiei doee not forocaat a eloomy 
futere. lasted, it ptuvidea an excellent Arid tale 
vbloh this new. mfiV'shinE. and eduentdimBT type 
litcratnre may advsnee Last, but not leait, the Mnra. 
tdonal value it scleace-fletkin cannot be overlooked." 



I find « 



er. ia 



interestsd enoueh to keep a Chapter goinc. Ill do my 
beet to pat them started." You will notice tbat the 
WlDiloU Chapter has been deleted fr>a the 'Tro- 
poeed Chapter" liat. We susveet. by the way. that 
member* who do nut feel like atartlng Lbeir own 
Chapters keep an eye on this section and wstob fur 
tbclr town ta appear, so that they can join the local 
branch. The citlM axe iiited alpbabeticaLy. 

Homor B. Holmee of Chicago, an entfacBinatie mem- 
ber, statea chat there art many members of the 
Laaavs on the west aids of the city who live too far 
the toiitdtsids. i^ie^thc Chicago Chanter bolds 

rfty witb* one million or more people, and kfe. Hnlmce 
wiaha to form tbe West Chicago Chapter. All of otir 
membnra wbo live around Ur. Holmes are vrekome to 
join this branch, if they do not already belonp to the 
Chloapp Chapter, and can get in touch with ifr. 
Holmra at 1420 Madbian St. 

A meeting of tbt> East Penn Chapter. Mumber 
BightccD, was held on July 141b. it waa oonductid by 



letters from aeienoe-rictiOD editors it 



BONKRS IN THE TEST 



of tbm here 

Uneslion: Whnrn Is the BooQila.Peli 
AnRwera; <l> I didn't know there was o 



Question: Whan waa tbe firit pastanaer racket 
earvies started ? Answera : < I ) Never. Ur. tiornig will 
hare his IHUe joka (II Octuber lb, IBSS. <l> Plaasel 



14] I meMn't sayill 



• alto decid^ to write a tcience-fietks tv 
member writing one chapter of it. 

Our first foreign Chapter, in I-ecda, Kngland, Num- 
ber Seventeen. beU a nwetlag In the library of cbe 
Leeds Section of tbe Inalltutc of Scientific Besearch 
on July ITlb. A new member. II. Warnes, waa elected 
and his paper. “InlerpLinetary Communication." wai 

tbes gave a lecture on "Pnibicms <i IzUrrplanntary 
Travel." Thia Chapter has Increased its rnembvrsklji 
eonsidwably lately, and the next meeting was sebed- 
nied tor September seventh, at which tiTue W. 6. Stone 
planned to give a talk on “Life In tbe Futsye.” tC. W. 
Kobeon has rrotmlly buQt a boat propelled by rockets. 
The Director will send phertographs of it to Hmd- 
quarters. 
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tIoPA, the &t the JoJ? I4th mcetirp of the 

Chicaifo Chepter, Number Fourteen, wa* not u gooi 
ai ueuaL only fourteen membera betas pretent, 

Uiati baJi the nieiobersliip of the Chapter. The Piree* 
Uir. W'lhium H. PeJtenbuck. b<-in« on hb vaoaUon to 
Miohi^en, AFten F- Kline, AesEetant IMrertior, tonic the 
Chfltr. ^r. Kline Introduced bln fatber, the f&znouB 
^ie AdeJber: KHne, to tbe membere, and be pare an 
•uKrtriosmuhical ahctch of hie start and bia experi- 
enc!bS in Ihe lieltl of ecteutibcUoa itritJut;. Xbia nal 
follnwrd by a reBumo of the funvous Dorrcw, Binder, 
DelJeotmck bertra to New Yorb and p^nte east, sayn 
tbe reporU. "From all aseonata," it continuea. “the 
ben scduitted themselTea bandaomeb’ as ezamplea of 
the kind of men i*bu mako ecieute-fietioB tbe eraaza 
of inlcllculiml llaUun .... It waa mentioued that 
Charles Tl. Hoi^g, Miuiacing Editor of WnMfflS 
Brcarza. will be In town on Aupzat second, end the 
C^aso Cbapter intenda to take care of him in right 
styV— obicb they did. Two eiikors attended tbia 
July msellns and a general re-oretaniaation Is planned 
for Septi?niber. Tiw v^tora were Winter Ne<.obouse 
of CWdand, ii writer of n 
Ita^ Haj^ }^i • 

a half, there was sane Stoctti 

pew mexnbera and a club library was decided upon, 
to trtLich each member will contribute somethins totbe 
cnnelrucUon of tbe book-msea, beaidea tbe books and 
rmsaainco. An “open hcuRe“ party wsui plaabed for 
sometime in Anguit, though the plans were atilt 
sketchy at tbe time of this meeting. 

The first oQieiij ueetlns of tbe Ntmaaton Chapter. 
Nnirduw Twenty-Two, was held la Narborouph, Eu2- 
iMd on June fftth. Tine to unavoidable cireumstaTveee, 
tbe second meeting could nut be held until Angost 
fret, tboojib members betas cm vacations spoiled tbls 
one from beins a total succese. Tbs n^ oScUl meet- 
■nr. wsE sebedojed for September. However, three of 
'teen getting together regularly. 



members bav 



^0 a^pearfey in 






worlds. Into ^ 
ncaains weinl. 
No matter bow 



It aad future, ai 



ar.tillo 



htu imaginntio.. 

. ^ — of it, letting none go to wietc. 

What is tbe use at having a good bBoglnaCton If you 
cant use h to tbe fuBest? Seience-fictlon is l<jO^ 
efficient is this process. 

A recent calumu ol Gilbert Brown, known daily 
as “A Newsman’s NiAc Book" and appeartng lu the 
Loa Angein £v«ntiio Pott-IUeord. was devot^ to tha 
sseUdiked scienec-Setion author, A. Herritt, thanks 
to Forrest J, Ackerman wbu seuC tbe informatJon to 



of ^titioQS to Loadoa Fi^ FroducUons, Ll^“ 
wriles A. K, Parks of Lunduo, England, "for they 
' ' ' if people will be interested in science^ 






let to BOTeral questions sent to tbe Lsactm 
Lewitt, Jr^ of Sonih Dakota, we are priut- 
ilkrwing information speclej for thia issuet 
A First Clast Haaber is act sBowed to re-take 
le dienes Fiotiou Teat to try for n higher mark. 



a A,&cib word thesis on any branch of scitae 
T s^ne^fistion in geimal. Bo fax. there a 



followit 

There has never U,.,. _ .™.. 

(or otherwise). If Otto pBcher actaally 
the air in a rocket on OcLober iiSiL, less 
gravdy doubt), you would hardly call t)ml 
anyway. We published the article without < 



Science Fiction TesQ 
■ ■ ■' each teet. 

passtcRen 



, co-ordinated 1 

compnat files by fThsptrr HcnckiHartcrs. There in lit- 
tle doubt ihet by the end of AuCTSt, meet of the Chap- 
ter's major acUrttlH wlU be tn progtvse, and when 
they havB once been started, tbinss will nil 
anootbly. Aleo, since the wlntn is in front of os, va 
csB look forward to increased membeisbip, end laon 

We apect the winter to revise tbe aetlvltlH of ail 
tbe Oupters, (hough some have gone ou fuU-et»natii 
through the summer ikaplte the ■- — •“ * — 



GENERAL ACTIVITIES 

Harold Pinner of Katu, England, baa asked Hea^ 
euartata bow menobera of the Lbasdb can secure Won- 
SOI anxUKS without waiting nntQ tbe macs line is 
kxumths behind tiinc. There are two ways that ocr 
Eagliob readers ksm np to date with tbe raagasine — 
idt&sr by snbserlbfng or applying to our Engl^h 
agent, whose address appears on our eamenta pan. 

"tk it posaiN* to get iuiormation. eoncecning the 
number uf SFL membeis in variont towns of the 
United Statm?" neks Hios Knberto J. Boberla of Ster- 
Hng. Neb. Headauartere is wiTliug to aid vnluntcirv 
Dlreclors with lists of members located in their terrl- 
torles to atdlcit members, We have done this many 
times and started our first Cbapter, in Brooklyo. off in 



on'fans'ar?;oin1r«^B l«A«US 
them have bron rcadtng ecisnce- 
a few TBOfiths. However, once hi 
member who Itsa never read a 
line a week before he sent in bia 
one it 3tcyer II. Freiman of the 



There ore no dues or fees of any kind condncteii 
by LeaGt'a Haditnarters. 

We urge all of our tz^nbers and readers to send 
their namea tn E. C. Rcynalds, 2335^ Ueseantti Dr., 
fyis Augdes, Cnllf.. telUng him tha they wU! be 
willing to support any new sclence-ltatJon movies 
tba nay be produced in HoCrwood. Tbeae petttloss 
win be submitted to the stndioa 
Kembsn of the SouncB FionoK LiBaori esn se- 
! dlscounta on current scieuce-ftctioii books by 



1. enid fifteen cen 



o cover bandltng and 
t Chapter, and for 



tima when Identification li 

loor-peae : 

in the Hay, 1934, iss 



adopted from cul 

WUNUm 9roaiK wnicn ouuinca me rules ana yur- 
POSM of the l^atlUB, with au applfcatiun. These wQl 
be provided free of charge to those who wish to Join 
and have not already done eo. or to members who 
want to convert others, please send a stamp to cover 

Doe to lack of space, the Dumber of pages allutteil 
to tbe SCBHCC FiCROH LHacm department baa been 
reducsti. bluch of the material rspeatsd month after 
month halt been omitted, aud wlD be in future iasues. 
If three is anything wo have not made oter. or if 
yon desire further Inforsnatinn eornerniiig the LJMr.n, 
just write in to Hendquartera and ws will do oor 
be«t (0 enlighten you. 




THE ALIEN HAH- RAH 

By Richard G. Kerlin 



Wrf)‘Iinown miration pvt^, the Ati 
SctafiURctluirlr EK^aitln. Aa tod know, . — 
inTODilnttnK lb* Gobi d—»i t far fltoaa mluUaa r< 
Uica mataoHtaa, of whieh ve hara H> oftar 
soot MaciaiM. Tbaaa aaanlac aataotitaa, i 
DDT kiMPn, are aixaaya raaDr boDow ct 
knows mnala. and tnap vat&in cittaiw 
whlrh Irttl aia iTO sa In tha v^t, or a 
, ar tba aaada ot » i 



I need . — - . . — 

lartaotita. Toflln* waaiily atoi»K — ,, 

uoon a mat ^la of narka wbleh eb>inictad tho 
trail wbich wa warn foDowInc. At onea w« notl^ tb« 
irittad tarfacaa of all thaae slobnIaT atcaa>, wbioh lay 
in Inpt all around. Of soume we ra«oralz«d tkam at 
onop far wtut ttwy wsra: Koltuw BaDtidDan ftUW with 
— t prreadlna paraarapk). 



aliook it, aa. faarlnc ttat .. 
liqnid wboae retasae woabt 
we Hirew it anrar. (Thh nf 

— M The ne--- - 



untamed noana ntralant 
«ll manktnd'a daws. 



rustic I 



a later 

of 



a ^aned after an boui'i appUeatios of 

our ^tro-dlilataeracor ray and a auUeauaat threw 
Bveond apwlleatlvB of our <dil eanopanar. An old 
rupr nt woNm SToatsa fd ouk {Tau all remeaiber 
the (rnat naolc that CaDuwed oar diaravery, a» 
tbouaaadi of adeBce*ftBtion ooUecCocs fratn all otop thp 
world raabad to the Gobi daaart to proapact ftir thaae 
metaoiie tniMilaa.) Tha foUowIna maaaace waa wx{t> 






: IH aald) i kIvc Cbli 



rneearagia^. "Deat kt tb 
top ta inlara roar mlad. 
weak foearar. when the s 



. olf. Ha»in« 

( than. Tb^ ton laic, 1 
ut iBPuiioua menaea wsa arecphui 
L Pluekiw fiiuen tort at Bty In- 

.arc awar. Helplets BOW ii the sn- 

ftnnee of thm atories, I raad mnee and arara uf thna 
1 raved, I wrote fan Intan. I frothed at tha oioulfc 
and bentad for new eoplea. 1 had becMne one of thaae 
pittCuI Kiaaewfictloii lane. 

One dap the Prefaaior eama in aad aaw the tWe 
OD a idory 1 waa writlop, ‘The Maatar of tha Daoa 
nf the Menaoa of the Terror of the Horror Plaeue of 
tha Curea cd the Bronrfa of the Coniurrur of tha 
Gra«n-Purpla Pert) of tha Oiuriaacbt of tha tialtenant 
Invaaion of the Patel WorU*Wrackimr Death.* 
**Ahar be OKClaonad. "Cratl la tha laet ataaea of 
aalentld^loBltta ; trying to wKte atoriaa htauirlf f* 

At nn« I waa carted out of Uio room and placed 
In a cone^kapad contrfvance. Tha door waa aaBlai 
upon me. A tattle roar, Baandarabla praaaaca. and 
uncontoionftiau fuUawad. I awoke to ftad nraw on 
.■data. 

t Btr-ipcd from tbo ship only to bo snrmunded by 

bniMlns and Into a tiej room. Somber would Orow 
me into a doniraon 1 1 kuobad. for I had read faondreda 
of atoriaa about aaeapaa from Usra. Cam. Pbobaa. 
fire, acal debta, and mr axpatlenoc an a Mta-ecaeka 
stood me la aoud atcad. Notlrlnic sonlu nitmslrerriiie 
In a enp on the tablp. I went to work. IT.uaky, bnkT> 
After getdiijc everything aO let to Uow, I lint ex- 
hauated evtfy other poaeibOfty of lecaM before trylnc 
tbta laat raaort. No wiadowa; walla four fMt Ihirkt 
nn tcapduom In either oaiUoa or floor; nu aaertd 
pancla ; no meohina by iriiicfa to rototc toyacif Iota 
the fourth, ftftk. atath. or bloe dlmenalona | no ma- 
ebhM enaUlitg me to walk throuah walla ; so eontif, 
' • ahrick me out of ray difflcolty: no anparatui 
■ here to tha 

msrscif back 



how It ^ happaned. 

1 waa in the Tbrer Hundred aad Nlnatr-Sevaiith 
NuUunal tbink BnUdlnu at three a. m.. Ikrttian the 
funs to the ebarge 1 hurf ^ost pluoed in the vuull door, 
aimply rnlnding own buelnpsd, when a nweet odur 
came to my coatrlu and aomething wna clapped to my 
face. It wsa chlorofona. 

1 eama to myaclf in a b^ratary. The uad aciastlit 
in charge of the joist noticed me and at once ad* 
drnwed an aMiatant. "Taka him up tbeiv. You know 
trtcre," ha aald aignffleantJy. 1 «w the acciatont 
disddar aad a look of awful horror caara over hU face. 
Batuetantly be eama over aod aalzed me (t wai 
i.tlll groggy aad weak) and marrha'l raa out of the 

- - ■- — ■- ■ a Blgbt of (laira. ha wfaiaparad 

* "ale tiniaa] get you. He'j try* 
... .. laaeing it tortured and 

. ..a mmital musaga la done, 

nirss Ua rictlma h»aa, ta aSaet ■ 
ravtogi." 

Ha rtiaved me Into a ruora cud locked tha doi 
oe. 1 leaked aionnd for torlora instrumeota, > 



jlhratlonc; no ahhlty la y' 

He la to brth. I (orned to the door and 
are la fuae. Then a thought atraek ma- 

- - lad. I T. 



I I ateppad out of the doorway, 1 1 
ck ont blindly In all dlrectluaa at oBce t 






e 1 left tl 



greeted 

clacked. 

already 



arveuilr- "Dtda't w 



i dona, he 
e by thair 



inaeot-raait 

you like the ream r Im 

in the hotel." Hy mioiL 

by aciaatUlatlonItb, collap^ uttv 

jneaaaaa whi^ will faQ op Uia Gobi 

tbirteen mllaa, aavantaen feat, and nine and 
inshea liom any daoigBatad point. Hula to 



Miagec alter tmaaiamo by Pretchgr 
■tion by Prat. Crerkpol, Bin. O. 
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In Yonr OpinlMi 

Jle«rdln« t* sour ’Tli« Gre<Ti Muiv of Gr»y. 

peo" w«« jrout fawrite «toi7 is th« S«pt«mb«r l»»ne— 
ystui Praraell’B irarel cf an atomic world — io&oitod 
rJoM-ty by Stanley Q. WiHnbaum'a »eco«{l Tan iUn- 
derr<am story. "Thi! Ideal." •’World of the Mist." by 
laurtnec Munine." "The Space laas” by UlUsrd 
Verne Cordoc and "Orve Hundred GenrrationR" by 
JPbilip Jaeguee Sartel foBow In oeder. Dmi't forget 
to sand in yonr ootei on the correst anmber. 



Stoning Stone 

SHtor. WowittK BnB.es3: 






tained In it, tbe Rory b nothlos nore than a ponly 
imaeinatie* tale deaeribiny the author's lltopian eer> 
eiim td aaother (hm-dimeasloact world. AhbOluA be 
lets fab Imaclnatlva run wild In bb attempt to describe 
a hackneyed life, one nhlah any ten year otd or lees 
ertnld very easily ‘^lol; np. he nomplRciy lynorea the 
fcertfaidiBeutoBal aspect of tfaelr estatenee and de- 
aciibee a peopb and mode of Using which mieht 



D the ear^ a 



SEcn'frS 



o hide U.. 
wbkh a 



which 



inde^ fa 



ecoogh to offer resfatacM, bnt uansDy doesn't sriec lo 
b tbe best, with "The'wor^&''of It" tepplnx 

'*«• BatNAtii LinoH, 



I, aUewlac two tbinn 
^ which wc 
KvidenOy, ; 



other sioriea of tbb ni 



jr yon would know what h 

about. There were toany orliriiial Incidents In 

Ubs fftoae’e story and In the leeael which is to tol> 
low. 

We do not consider anything in the parasraph you 
date her ffret' scntccee. Without such thin^, aUirlec 
would be very sketchy and read nure like detailed 
snopeea. It b sot well to leave e uerythfng to the read- 
eria insaainstion. 

You muet remet^ter that the people of Uis strange, 
alien world were eivdiecd. end therefore woo Id not 

like lo live as anfmab. 



r ilde'"*’ 



The Ads Again 

EdUoT, WONDot Sroaiea : 

A munbw of the debited points (of my July and 
September Ivttera) seem lu have been ellmineted, but 

* Ahour^o?'. ... for the flret Ume. 1 ran honortly 
congratulate him on a thoroughly good fob— moaning, 
of eouiso. his superb lUnstration for "World of the 
Idist" : it is signifiesnt that that drawing b absolute- 
ly Linoccnt of any bussan figures. At the same time, 
1 puinl shudderingly and with averted cyu to the 



The ads— I thb 
depanmeet to sec 
And bow 1 hate to 



>n your eo-caDed 

slorv, "The Man With the Four- 
L," woich appeared iu your laet is- 



•well of the advertfalng 



cj unction with c< 



dimensions 
the follow- 
id-up style. 



tfy very old friend, the Fhrtonlan 
Doe Iiowndea— shares my oplnk 
D«th." in that It’s a igoud hook, 

Whbh (f-- 
euseioo of . . . 

Now yon know I agree with yt 
policy, (that is evident I but I'c 
acecute— MUthern Kansiui and ot 
in which hltlo Rddy drivels on fc 
and thirty words about that exec 



of "Wahz of 



e three hundred 
anbclievablencM 



t part, thefr hoease are opew to the 
wvn enow riserv. nor does the tempera- 
1 are unihicldcd end tealls 
a 0 / uphsldiap the house. 

' to protect faun from the 



voo/act So admit Vie sum.' " 

In the hret pEerc, he repeats the seme thing with 
two separate aentcncee In the same paragraph — a 
good enamplc of padding; eecondly, from his dcscrip. 
^n of the uce of walh, they eeem to serve only to 
bold up the roof, whicb. as a rule, doce not aiem to 
esiat IB that world; and thirdly, theve eeema to be DO 



but ] ronrfdcTcd it and 
letteri abould wally tcl| : 



I *dn't 



ils coseluslou. Onr 
much of wbat Irks 

lu a oern goo' " ' 

think eot Eve; 

Tbe aterlei tbit I , 

koocka Although "Tbe Space l,ena~ savorr ol a 
recent xlnry in Aslouadicg, they were puhlbbed too 
cloae together for there to be the alightot runwr of 
plegUrbn, end they were both good etorlot 

You enoke of the Tw^ stories in blub for 
'"The IdesJL" Yes ; sad where Is Die next one? Coming 
XlpT It bed better be, if I know my sU. fans. 

I hoiic Bertel doesn't drag hia Twenty-Fifth Centnry 
series out too far. They’ve been eutertalnbig op to 
date, but this luthor is new and cnpollibed anongh to 
'■ '■ by oven-doing it. Yon seo. there's natWog «ie 
' Tber'n merely amusing little tales that 



a^ut* ' 






V tiresome lo time. 



It should chher be 



sides, or on the other side o 
^ It’s a good Idea anyway . . . .potb waKb i 
I for the time being— 

UiumsD VixcTKia KmEi, 
Catoyif^le, Ud. 

(Now, BOW. Virginial You don't want us to cut out 
aS ariveritaing completely, do yout We eliminated the 
Be TV ads Just for you aTw! a few others who cozn- 
pUned. and we cant, for the Kfe ot ua, see what you 
have against advertlsementa of Joke books and phjai- 
csl culture. It is not poasOde to have tbe i^ole ed 
department "Sdencs Fktion Swap Column” and such. 
Don't you think that would be asUng a bit nsare than 
the pobliabcn eonld eta 
tbe flihennan and his u 

We eertainly do think that fas letters abonld eon- 
tain comnlaints as sreQ as roeca— and that tbay esr- 
lalnlv do- Ws claim the cbampionablp for having 
.... idatblng letten pristable,— 



d like 

d the seanel, "The 



0 be AUnd Friodlai^er, 



urloled EoDM 

SDJTOK.) 



Enter, -I 



Call for Wetnbsum 
a atOBIgA: 



(Grrtn-I^MUBT you ' remind meTED.> 

Anyway I consider the Septembo lane Cpf WONDSR 
Sxoeusi the brat since the chenge la price. 'Tbe 
Green Man of Graypec" wao cure a great story, 
I really bated td see It end. And u for ue ending — 
well, 1 bad to read tte last Heat before I was cure 
‘ the Hist" If Laorance MaDuIng is 



a yea. Tht cempieti 



tafe. I k 

’• spUt » • - 
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and ^itt, 1)v ehootlni; a petaJe w 



nrkcr. we regain onr aarmal seoan aod decide to re- 
turn. Havinic returned, we agree to find oat wliat sort 
ol a bods' comirrlae^lbe moiecolee u( which our mil- 

two. Presently we bunt into the suoceedlag nnieerue 
— j — ...j. mingled ajwnieliment and amuse- 



EBdkete mpeUtinn ! Hiniona neon blllicna of unlversee 
eneloeed within each other I how fotOe the word 
binioos nooda wheo one begins to form a weak con- 
ception oi tkie utterlsr iantaeUe, continuc.ai order at 
tbiuga. As Mr. Daimbacher naya, "It is bojrond the 

smoD meteor, a pebble, and within ttala bit of matter 
exUta an unfoiasinable profusion of stars and nebulae 
and planets, and each planet, each son, an on com- 









Terin^/’" ^ 



. , Wltnaia hie 1 
I jiwt flTiiehcd rt-hdinj 



her oompetiton. Thai wai a teal story, even it 
KeOcr didn't have a vocabulary. 

What this letter ia for, tboush, is to oongratnlatt 



wjUi Ibo oor yuo fomorly had. I wonder how We 
nt<K>d H alt tJieee yeara. This one is a maaterpUce et 
erotic abfHty. 

Now If rou'd only set a new out for the lop of 
"The Bender Speaks" pace ami lake fuur or Ore 
embleaia oil the unver (bi Imvo rmnn for the pirtvire), 
we'd have n runl bighwleea masaaine. _ 

What eota my goat is your egoltarical "The Beet 
io Selence-Fictlon.'* YoQ do give us some swell 
storlca— abost four to an iaaue: bat the BEST all 
mag gives us those fonr ewell storiee, mid five beuer- 
than-svelase sturiee, too. Yoh. I kmiw: you'll holler. 
"Kiit mum guauMty doesn't ropsy yon for the eiwaing 
in qnslHy.” But thafa the point, they’ee got both, 

— o. . . - You’ve got low price: 

you need is osantity. 
_agr« wiUi ytivlDia^lf 



and for oidy a slckd s 



0 all etf in cent.—. . .... 

jet Lbe love eiomimt {ntmde 
rvev Mkn wrilfl it. And that's a thn 
nrliahk n^vete of car editor. 



ght. 



■'The Beet ia Sdence-riction" 
proudly infoma ui that 'The ^ 
rejected by Liberty. Or awardee 



a Mentloi 



I hope I have convinced Hr. Dannhaoher of the ah- 
eurdlty of Me contenttens, but would welcome any 
further correspondence, reisonally 1 believe there ia 
only one universe, the one in which we abide, ami that 
science will someday fasliiun new thrurioi nut of the 
Bid, pnjlishly even doing awny with atoms and the 



Brooklyn, N. Y. 

iWe ate esceedbigly glad that Mr, Daunbaebar’t 
letter baa brought in so many replies from ^er read- 
trt. wbieb wilt be puhliabeil from time tu lime. Thir ia 
revivins some of lbe sclsiiee that used lu run an rnm- 
pantly thruugii tbr depurtjnrnv — hirt wo do not Intend 
to allow any nondrrrtcs, technical lectera to swamp 
this seetica. Mr. Dannbacher's Utter costsiced to 
many scientific inaceutades that we had no doubts 
other readers would want to correct him. Idr. MiiUr's 
sns^ra is a partloularly uilerestiag one. 'Wo would like 

he hiui a onme-berk- Many readers are startiag to 
TcrdiM Ihr.t, even though the Editor does not diaertrs- 
laate betweea Utters, ether zetderi will take issua 
with them.— FLfTOn.) 



Quality and Quantity 

BUtoT, WOKPiB Stobisb: 

''^atsvea you do, don’t let Paul e 



hi. Even hla trues net human <ur idUtie; vrlint',i the 
dilfucucccT), The trre cn the left, a shy ybnn- thing 
of ebeteen, fa biding her faes^, and coyly peeking whri 
one eye between her leaves. And tiM tree on th« 
right has that S^*Conaciaus Ontorial Pose. Waving 
hs anna around like a hick politician riving bit 
plalToma. i didn't mlice lliul incuilmnLc ubjseta could 

ties. That cover is the fannUat thing you've sat in 
t liniE giancs I thoi^t 



am nnmfatababU. Cute little fellers. With 
aH in back. One Bttia ftlla aittlng ’ 

* ' - Tesft 



Sayj u final rcqui^: fa Bob Boy Pin^^^ng Tneki-r 
little serial in "The BMder ^pesdea"? "The Letten 
of Tueker." by 11. P. Pong it tha best (and moat 
inane) eii serial since Astouiidiug ran "Lo 1" 

Wril, that Bcnraa to cuver the gnjond. By the wuy, 
here's my application for the Lpaupb. 

Bos 

(We are eUd that the cover of oor Jnne issue wsa 
so much in line with the story it illustrated. Belli 
ware of a light natnre. Wo can’t underRand why 
yoa'n sick of it. tboogb. if you lika h so much. 

You wiU notice that vee no longer claim lu be 
"Thr B>a;l In Suunce-Ficljor..'’ Wc imw say "Tim 
Beet in Iroorinativo FIrtinn," which also Includes 
tfae weird tale fidt) besides science-fiction. This fa 
laoding tbe anthers a lot more than the cdiurUI 
hoard, for thev are the ones whs write the stories. 



rive yon all ifie quantity of the same quaUty possible, 
but we will not taerifiee the latter for tbe former. 

"The Walts of tUatb” waa not “reiccted" by 
Liisrig. It was submitted In Ihelr prise eoolusl. 
Huy Ping Pong, nJIuu Hoy Ki^ Kong, in n real 
pewHin. Bli right, acramUng to Bob Toelter who In- 
vented him.— iOJTOS.) 



A New Society! 

EdiUtr, WONDtt SlOBIEI: 

If, within these manly i 

flows one drop of real re. - 

yelloiv Haitian), you cannot rriuae t. . — 

auguat eignatucc to the avei-growiDg ueiobertbip 
mils of Lltat noBeUishi ■dnllctic organisation, tbs 



comer, h^ 

"Wke 



That fir^ Olnakratkm in the July nnmhcr is rather 
unique, loo. Who but Paul enuid pnt such a bcnrvnlenfc 
look on the face oi the ape-man. or give the yeilow- 
hair sneh a dramatic pose? That was funny, but 



IP BCISHCS WOKCBU 



nrt to emit a syllable of 
"What does S.F.P.O. 



Tbe meaning of S.F.P.O. is: "Society For Preventim 
Oi," and a nobU organisatton it fal 

The battle .for prevention of has been bitterly 
raring these many decadas nay, centuries 1 Aeons it 
the better word J _ Indeed, ever elnee Bob Tucker 

If you, ray ilno nnd conmgeoos friend, nrp inter- 
ested fa tie worthy light for prevention of, jiial 
address a dollar postcard to tha Hohameedan mnreb 
fa the city cl, and foil detidla will be sent to you 



(We are certainly pleased to pubUeb this aunnune^ 
ment eovemfag tbe Society for the Prevention Of! 
It ia by far the most praiaeworthy we hava yet heard 
of ia all the reseat mnaaoking of the alphabet toap. 
Wo hnv-r bn n hnving n lirt of tMohlo from, and hop# 
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Ual the 6PPO traa help os 
■rhfl B»T be IntneeUd la. 
c*. We know that Mr. will m 
~X:>lTOS.) 




liQ find wbm I wtM«. 

•9, !■ ^bipa, in 



Take That, Bob' 
f!dU«r, WoNBU SToaiaa: 

Purchased tte AagiM WotrMBt__9mxM and 

1 imslir And that paeaie who 'ttt ptmaj' nbsuld 
be eery careful bafcra inrojvina acrone's naate in 
. 1 -.,- • > — -• Tndfar's rcaaxks were 



mx 






«( 



iple esB t 
Tucker u 






... - -- — ... .hit cay eoetbularj> 

ontalna lots of words slmliar to "zank," but when 
I was wriUng about Tucker in my pirviom letters 
I did sot BIS them out of klndana tn Tucker. Judains 
from hk sttemptA at wh, 1 decided that wot^ ai n 
greater callbar than “rank" wooid pass right cmer 
Tseker'a head. 

la cloedBa kt mi sir that Tucksr aheold be In- 
carcerated la a Pusiteatlary. Ton'd better Tuok-'er 
in aid ran ! Fnte AxoCB. 

Befhder. CaHf. 

(Thin aoatldns reply to Taeker ought tt> Baniie 
Use Dictatar to stop dlctstiiw awhile. Well bA be 
bata't eves get a sleiiBgrapfier to dictate to. eBy- 
way. Rsnay fat Ur. Anger 1 It takas a brar# nun 
to make sacb statements. Year pnns are toe simple. 
Tucker— tbJak up soma reallr eatnplir-* ' — 

Is year wespoB I— A'DilYIK.) 



A FiTorite AnthoT 



0 him 



lan for the nko romreendatlon he gave 
Joke" in eeeersl Its ties back, and eeprts* 
ipreeliiion for his Mnd opinloe that I 
■' ■ ^ hagieal 



carried on Idea and worked _ ... .. 
end as be lugaested in "A Tliit to Venui 
Oddly eneagb. I nsrar thought of my la 



. — — —M being 

m Bay way an aaalogy or eentiaaatlon eg Ms idea. 
Uy siary grew act of a family discussion whsreln see 
were srosderlnc If my then three manth old son (that 
was in J,Bne *fd) wooM grow into a big mas. I had 
already writtec the Ant trinacrlpt of the story by 
T..I. _i — ^ Pragaeil's story uppeirnd. 



f the t] 



< that 



plana Hob, 
But t 






Hr. PngaUl's refereBce « 



? hare a great respect ror isi 
1 alwin enjoy hli work, sod 

■PliTfoiitr hk 



ipreHs my betiaf that t am right in 
Pragnril's ssritlaga. 
I did enjoy rsadioc 
> said before. I do 
ibout Dy ctorr. gjad 



Spaaklng Ibis bisie ides Udng, of tm writen 
worklag on the eame theme at the saaie lime. I'd 
like very Buck to set two srrtters asslgasd to a story, 
and rood tbs Tssblts of both. Eron with ths sraci 
saose plot, I bcUere we seould Sad tbst ths nutbors 
have wurked Bp Lhe same idea is i «t<My dUIerSnt 
Bisaarr. Why dont yon try ft suisetiiiK. Mr. Editor. 

1 want to cangrsralats yaa, Ur. Kdltar, on the 
Steady impioi>eaieAt ai Wokdb Bneusa. but then 
we aisrays look for Ue Gsrusback PuWleatieni to 
lend the iray. Keep 19 the good srorii. 

I.wu.ig P. BroMg, 
Washington. D. C. 

(We are very hippy to print this Irtlsr froj 
a welUIked author 1-' 



s. That 



pirtreent for piddlostlon, and 
them wiU do it la tbs tuture. t 
t>aKU-EDITOn.) 



CoBTindtig Ar;tunAQt9 



BHiar. WSKM* BlOMM; 



s hsd 



r .0 taking up this peculiar profession of 

wrldng Is ths fsci Ihnt often one "thinks up" a 
perfectly grisd idea, and then, behold, in s msgazins 
oomei the story srtth the same basic thuughU How 
many times that happens to me! Uany a good (I 
believe) etury has gone into the trash basket, of 
B^atly at a spIritogUstie ssnaes. a atediott give me 
ths rsBSOB ted her eeet) why lereral writers bsoouo 
the racipients of the isnse idea at tJw lOBW time. 
3ho dahmi that thay are all "attuned" to the thing 
she eelled thi COBUIC HIND, and therefore are 
the “leeelren" of the IdentiCM thought as it is 
ralsucd into ths world of BMnI I'm not a spiritualist, 
nor do X profsSB to briiere this theory ; 1 merely pass 



printed 

SroKtas. end so once again . .. . . 

pallcDce witli yet linther load of assartwl wordsl 
Uy opinion of Worrnn Stdribs bis not altered 
sh.ee list I wroto to you, szeept perhaps tor the 
better, and if you eontinoe to msintiin yoiu present 
level of conibtant. original seienco-Dctlon. * ‘ 

ai rtiratdcrl , 

srIrnee-Actlon” — end withstand the 

chaUengm of rieali, no matter if one of them doss 
become ssmi.ngonthly. Ai you nrobaUy know, ws also 
<Kt your two rivals orsr in onr lUUs oounlry. aad 
believe me. they cause me much nrauaesseet at their 
touching attempts nt imitating many of the fraturee 
of yonr snUIcatlon. When you annonneed your new 

S rliey of original ploti. your youngest rival intBi^ 
atw copied by introducing tbsir so-called "thought- 

. .. ..v,., .. ...t. .V .^1 

I ^1 b. 






acUcuy 



hern brightening (T) up Its enrtomary drab, grey, 
uninspiring covers iritb anlaahea of bright coleiing, 
which b obvionaly the belated Uorey'a attempt! to 
captor# tbi weaHh of briDlant color which b symbolk 



winded miaiira. b to defend Fnul. and lacidealalb 
tbe_ ^toriaJ Boart. from the disgrunllH 



the 



— -- . .. .. Me story wHh a 

speclabat trillng hk patleot that hr h afficled irith 
asromegaly. And as the itnry develops, we And that 
the disease k ceased by the Tenerkas. Whereas, 
n o wh e r e In tny story b there one reference to that 
dresid dkease which eausee ports of the body to grow 



raetieulous urillcisms of Hr. Wuhbcli 
Xalelaky, and lo suefa Individuals ns Hies ItUd 
fdr. Hennlgnr, whose preindk^ and totslly unmei 
ertririsiivs ere not even cenatructlTr. Whilst 1 a 



baU It la Incmlibk that t> 



uf scivnre-Actlon, should And fault with the etrpe 
drawings of Paul and And ground for critlelsa i 
hB manner oi minute detail. Pimly. Mr. Heantgo 
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nae wJUi incrcduk'Qi i 
hen hu snid IhuC fsul 



tfPaLh Hie pieiuree Ii 



Oftl rMhingn: the eitrrrsnioTui 

-^ares rtiembi* re^eJtJrp ng)i- 

» and abieet terror: and ilM bt<IcKii>ande i«r oia 



a the faieee of hie fisorei 



r .0 nDflolabed ejaii louBh iookinE, 

Mm ofrakl a earefBl Bumpanilire unaiyeicj oC the lirart- 
Inee of the rreppctlve nitisto Will revest Mr. Hennignr 
to be very itrorp is his aeaumptlons. 

Then there ii Uin Kidd, who seenu Quite an Infant 
prodig?, who u anno3>«d b? Favil'e ioterpretatioaa of 
prebieloHo naamnaaia anti ^e iike. For mreetf. and 
aamly 1 eapnm the opinion of tin' oaniority of 
rffuiers, T ronsldcr Panl tn be a past-master in por- 
traiioe this Bide of aeienee-fietion lUaBtratinB, hia 
nonsters being very readttie. If I recall correct};, 
this lame damsel alio takes objectioa to the "sacred 



I slrendy r^ uli^ t 
B the maaterpti 



WOHDSa SfORiBg is aa^y UcIcinB ii 
conservative narrovr-mii ' ' 

After vaaue hhate : 



5 street the essncUl n 



aatiafeetor^ ea- 

imiaskin iiI tii^'Scleacs" from Ibn 
‘"""''af"tli"cont<^ 

In itadf waj UkeJy to 

tvoiald otherwise never 

even glsnca at the^ordina^ ficti^^magaaine. And, 

the case. im^Isative and often groteiQiie are the 
stories, it ia tree, but neverthelesa coasesaed with 
suHiciant seisntlfic theory and fact to eonvince and im- 
]>mee the Mder of the paeaibilltr end plnjaibltlEy uf 

thrti'jffb the contenta to find this out* the title nf'*t}»e 
book might eatOy scare away any wooid-be rcadera just 
on Bocoont of the moaning imetied. Re^ntrodoce "sei' 
enee" into the title and tralcb your l aiee graph rise! 

Befts^ I close this already too hmethy micoivr, 
may 1 iuit correct any tniaapprehenswn that may 



la down to tbr 



Hteiarj eapabUltli 
meant that his stc 
are ghastly, too t 






I, Uie opinion that 



■r than any other aridtt in the rrofcselon 
' has acquired a technique, skOf, and sa- 
lt is unsorpassable. which puts him Into 
atonry of his own, t^l of 

biy a few months backt and lesTS artists 



lerary ability. Tbe edilu 
that 1 implird that bii 
n author were gbnotJy. 
printed In Wonoss STninie 
and grotssQue 
in tVONlSI S~' 

. __ of vi«vi\ But. -- 

U w"tb t^ sdlmr thKhs” fa a gOTiue in bin own 

e, and Quits a aeeond Edgar Allan Poe at ths 
of ths utterly fantastic. Out his stories dsdniteiy 
not belong to WoHMsa STOitiEa. 

" afraid that ths so-caBcd scIcnrr-floUon fUma 
I occaiionall? made nowadays are very poor 
cues. _ Even, in "Tbe Inyisibie Man" and "Pranksn- 
strongly scicnUGc of all ibu scisnce-lieHon movies. 
It was obeiouH Ihet tho pruduerrs where obossed on 
emphasizing the horror tbome. doeplte the prppon- 
derence of pseudoricientlfk paraphernalia with vmlcb 
these films were orerburdened to imprest tbe In- 
credulous, As soon as the HoDrwood producers cease 



ohjertWin to female chnractara m your ^ries. 1 
thought WoNocK Sroatifu presented aeisnce-fletion, s 
thougbt-proeoking type of Uterature that ‘was uaique 
and dlficrent from tbe hackneyed fiction? Vet the 
ineviteble girl of this latter liotion pollutes the other- 
wise excelient nurrallvcs. ut our cherished WOHPBt 
SrosTBR, a fcatnro which I crm-ilder ae wholly detri- 
mental V? ever attaining popularity among in- 
tellinnt circles. Wbllit It must be acknowledged that 
of late there has been a welcome increase in tbs 
number of stories with no female ebaracters. it fa 

Mow for a practical suggestion that I do BOt think 
has been brought up b^oie. Why ziot publfab in 
English edition of WoKPSB SiOBiEaf You could charge 

pqnlvalcnt to 2H cents, and RngKsh rsndcm could 
then hoy direct instead of having to wsi^ as it Is 
now, two or thi ...... 

Tentages: firstly, 

acribera hovlug disiamcrrning itetoncas wun cur- 
rency rates of erehengs. etc,; and nooondly, if Won- 
PBi 6TOSIB8 were to appear with regularity on Eng- 
lish newsstands. 1 am confident it would sell like 
ripe shsriiea. as a new type of fiction always baa an 
immmluitc response over ber& I put this ideu to 
ths oditorifl conridRnitinn os worthy of bin attention. 
I have imie doubt that your Engilsh edition would 
- M ... ^ publication each as 



if tho ploln, tbeir filmv will 
really Klentific. 

B and its editorial staff »i>- 

. DBSK1S WtLBOM, 



be more eonrinclng 
{ wish WoNDis £ 

tinned prosperity. 

HuD, England. 

(Our English reader has given us here a very 
comprrivenslve viewpoint. He argues with teasoe, 
Ibough there are many thiusa that ths editor and 
other renders may dl^grei ''*■ '* ** "'** 



on takes Issue wU c 



The Mighty Tocker! 



Tureu on tne cover, gave ner tne jmee, nno wire 
staples flew thkk and fiat. If you wiQ {ook close^, 
you will see a aiaaB atreem of tbem coming fiou the 
Earth (jisit out of the mags) towards -the Staslians. 
However, it so happened that the Earth’s avis was 
a wire staple, and the tbo^iv- • 



Kindly lu 

C?ed! Whnt 



I the riiaeh to tbe b 



: the ' 



.... eepttale there now. prictcrll has. Oun fa much 
briter, bot as yet It fa a secret, m it will he eiing 
for the first tim at tbe gala celebration to be held 
toon in honor of tbe thouiandth member, whoever 
he may be. lYoa see. we too almost have UNO 
mrmbere). Anyone wanting a oopy ul the program 
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dmwiiig b»<J j — — . — — 

SqnlvaMin of t)u rrcdatorv Tliwr bet bteo honored 
twice. 

Vt hop« ibet Mkt Eidd likat rear panrrapb 



the pndwU^ i 



e liw wriUre dwe 






1 tire T 



"The World 3rt Free" are ereeUent eaampkt of 
dririu whh cbe tmaclniffon mto Ibt realm of pediti* 
^^^kiloiDphs'. I'd like to rtad mori cC bio ttnriai 
n oNtn Stokzm. L^HP HolT;^ 



IWr are ^hd to print tbit lettrr eaplaininf, 
briedr, two of tbr main radieal toeemmeat tTttema 
of thlt Feneration. Both of tbett trpei haro bwn Mod 
in ocMSoe-flctMa ttoriot for man; roars— oomo 
aatheri ahawing the good poiabt. and ulbne tbe 
fiuKr ooel. A reel Jted-blnoded Cooimimist bdd ua 



the other dar that tbtlr ultiiiutt a 
Aatrchy— DO soreroment at sD. That !■ 
hare eotno tc ttw point where they troi 



a1)4^t her— bat of coane, aha pm 

norh for the «r« arotence of ft, 

" n Jose^ Hateb's ehoIaJettor ptob* of Kfe. — 

’ -T to the aoas- 



osBo higbtf ODeetai 



lost la Tenr coariacf^. and ( 
tiott about Eando Binder ia Tia. ' 

your letter. It nTF as aome f^ fo^ tbcnight. la 
fort, we are itib ehewteg on h. Vanr pun at the 
end of tbe letter lemiads ua aotneoao infoir'e'* 
editor that Fred Anser'a nama io prcoouacod 
so we can't olBcinllr Pun bioi with '' 



BiiiOT, WOMIBR STOfOCEI 

In loading ej goTemmoataJ lolidea In yoer •loricn 
at Ibe future. I aeem to seett » lack in tbo knowledge 
of syaioms of government by your wTheis. A 
lIumHigh knowledge nf tbe vartona syfitacoa at gov* 
erimiont. the infinraee of their vnrlona phatm npott 
tbe Uvea of people, and the aohm1 rrend. fmrn the 
wHter’s riewpolat, that thair eooneo would take, 
•bould he ineuleatad into the parts of Ibe itoriee 
f length upon future 



! thal I 

and tcehniciann wilt be onr future leadcrn sconn to 
be agreed open by oeerly all yrmr writm. Other 
writers have the nee that the stmnle for power 
will be between Ibe cver>aobIf men or leernlitg and 
tbe pradatory eapitoliatis intersata. Suppose we anr* 
mr briatlr aome of the govemmenla now in vogue. 

'fake i'aocism ; 

kfurtnUnl, the ehief erpunent of Fasettm, hnee^ 
Ms belief in this form of government In the idea 
that only united regimentation of the nation's people 
and he leso u rcos will i£oet the salvation and teonomi'- 
seeurity of Italy, a cotiutry elTS ad y aloiHt depletod 
and eahauatod. both in tuil and in cJ a eia l eontoat. 
To achieve the desired aecuriW, bolb oepilalisUe and 
laboxile forces are conscripted and dedicated tu Ibe on- 
tiim's prosperity. Wow, imagine if ytm can. Italy 
under the Impetus of poverty In rewwrees. striving 
for a "place In ths sun." What would ha tbs eSset 
if ahe ware to ultimatelv bocoTM the wmld'o leading 



tlM wilf of the lowest a 



iogatioa ^ 

mon denominator in cla_ 

cla^ and the working out of a cWusbvw noelrty 
Llatioed to do a'sray with all govornineni tiimtigh 
a "wlthcriTig away" proeeis. Through thh process, 
and by ^e greco and batdwerlciog eSorta of tbs 
mtmbers of tha aelect Commoaist party, all are 
raised to a bigh level in aundords of living, morals. 
Intelligence, and hcnlth. Iraglnr, then, what woold 
be the rauH if Communism, thrvmgh fanatieal eeel 
e,. 1 . — - 



... ....e plenty of examples of lupposhions where 
Democracy, by tbe overbearing rale oI preying cap!- 
taJisU. baa faOen into decay, to tw caveri by tlw 
grace of wdinoe. IPaKUriaaa call It meddling peda- 
gogy. I us turn rvur ImaginationB abroad and give 
heed to tho pesafUIltiss at tbe sueceiscs of the systems 



Kaletsky Via Lutwin 

E’dOor, WoKECK Brogira : 

Ur. Hilton Kalelsky, it seems, is the talk of "Tba 
Raider Speaka." Practically ali lettera In the April 
WONDBH Stootts •'minie.r him. Well. Mr. Editor aad 
Readers . , . I am about to set off a boob I 

Ur. Kaletaky and I once bad an arguneat in ‘The 
Header Speaka." It was all about whetbar or not 
the Eiditon of Wonom Snmisa rually edited the maca- 
aine. Mr. Kaletaky shoulod "Wo!" and 1 aerenmeJ 
"Vesr* 'Twaa a grand aad gkiTioua battla and I 
believe 1 scored most of t^ pomts. !n bis test letter 
to WoNDGS Stouis. Ki. KaJataky hinted that be was 
tbxougb with acieoce-fletioo. 

Fa^ag bis renSy waa Quitting sckoce-fictkn, I 
weuLe Me. Jiaietnky a Irttcr xcQing bte bow much 

( Irneure i derived from reading bin fnteresting letters 
> tbs various atf. magaelnet. 1 also wrote mm not 
to cease being an atf. fan .... that be sbouMn’t quit 
— that everybody Iwdl. ointeM evnybody) liked to 
ri!ut] bia letlere, etc. Imagltie my grunt surprise whan 
I m-clvnl a lirtber from Mr. Kalctsky I 

To one paragraph of this latter Hr. Kalctsky srrites: 
"Hy Igttet in tiie lalant W. B. is my finjj w^ : I 
mean avarytbing I said tbsrain and in every previous 
letter. I am not aa sure as you that tbe readeri wffl 
tSumiind that 1 cuntlcua contributing to Tbo Render 

S icaW depnrtmrnt; rather I fancy tbe gener^ tono 
comments upon my last letter will be expreaslona 
of relief and pleasure at tbe departure of that crab 
and pest. Kalctsky." 

He goes on to say that his sole porpoae la writing 
the latter whiah appeared in tbe November. 1033 bsitUB 
nf W. S. (the biter which canned an argume n t be- 
tween be and I) was “to joH tbe RdilorB Into it 
Tcalhntion of the poor Quality of tbo science in 
the stories and to induce them to devote mere tfaae 
to the eorreetton of errors." lls msntic«s hMC tbe 
fact that bis latter wasn't published until oiler eio 

tho result iff that and subsequent letters? Fbrsctly 
nothing. There la no one on the staff of the magaxlne 
who can edit the science. Osmsback hasn't the tlms. 
Hason elso givas nothing to tbe mag OKcept a glance 
ui. the 'lienee Quentiona and Answen.' Uornig dura 
nil tba wwk aod he knowa no selrnce. aa be frankly 
adaita." Hero Hr. Ealetalv makes neatin of a 
story be wmta wbid> waa rajseced by Hr. Hornig 
bacasae of lack of seiaDce. Hr. Kaletaky san that 
the atory was based on the paycbolocy uf halluematian, 

* * ' * ' ■ av physics or binlugy. 



letter : 



wl- 



ence-flctlon was read by Intelligent, wcU-^eated 
persona. Tbe letters, which contamsd itrlona, teel> 
nical. profound diKuasiODi obviously 'srrillon by 
matura^penons, ^proved this. Wow kids in snreh of 

baA written aboriei, and Immature peeeoai for rc£ 
era. Tbe latter is shown by tbe childish letters which 
appear in the magatlnes. The mature diseusskaa are 
a thing of tbo past. It is this which grieves Die .... 
it is cf that that [ complain. 

"Uy Idea of a teal atf. yarn ia one which takes 
some known facts, adds aome laefcal fictional ideas, 
and makes a acientiSc basis for a story." As as 
example be makes meation of a story he wrote for 
an stf. Rtagasme under tbe pfeeudonym of "Dane 

Tn a poat.Rcript, Kr. Kaletaky pnea on to say: "I 
note you regard my retlramrat from The Reader 
Speaks' as quitting. It Is ; I considex it foeUsta to 
coatinae fighting a lost and hopelest cause nerelr 
for the aake of flgtating." Plwious to the poivseript. 
Mr. Kaletaky said: "I mourn the olden days, when 
wienco fiction wns acwnca fiction, not ecience JSs f ilna." 

1 wrote Ur. Kaletaky a lecsnd letter and nacefved 
aiMther reply. In bia very tint asateuee be nyi that 
he is pemaneatly tbrongfa witb tbe reodtrs* depart- 
menta of ali scieDce-lietion nagtilnes. becacee the 

alsn pravnilfl in the cifflcen of the other mngirinrew 
"fit the face of aD this, it abonld be apparent why 
I quit my campaign for caro tn the editing of the 
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i.L'imu to tile ttorlea. I did tiJak ef frying » t< 
iKiiDc of tta« good scianUSe dleeuiiiena that 

'O axiat. to tiw readctn’ deoaTtmenU. but tael 

time pT«eanted ine Fmm dulng ao. A nombei 
avaiits cauaed me to beeorae hnro'e'u.ly diaguafecl 
the Kitw^iietloe field and Fve decided to retire J 






p iiuaftiim 1 b tbat 

X demaotl Is inai‘ ' ’ ' ' 

igDore tiiam. We bave 3Wt to see, However, j 
trreat that dematul will be. 

''The acf. maga are not to be blamed fer t 
ot yarns they now print. They rauat, to aa! 
aider eirculatton first. Uoot of the reader 
mUreatlng adrenture of a different kind fi 



trllera. 1 anull 



didenaa. Readera auefa a 



(Idr. Horalg never admitted that h- l:nowa rm ael- 
euce. Also, he taa at bla diaiwaal a group cf mm 
with dscadaa of aciraeific baekicround to whsn be 
reiera any aMentiOa urguisent beyond hia kaowladaA 
in the letters, deparimt'nui, or atorite. There are 
very few otRrIght ecientifle inaeeuraeiea that paae 
into the nurazine. If the atcry in noesUon That Mr, 
JCaleUky awmlRri wea aclnue'&awii, *o b eeery 
Wealem. Deteetira, and Lore novel, and it it »B> 
tiiined Miennv eo lioea Mickey Mouse. 

''IntetHgent, welt-eriiieatad i>eo|>le'' who read acio>ee> 
fiction today than there were iiz “the itaod nld 
days. ' .Mter aU, we ahould know — having pulw 
linhed it for d»adee. You do not find ao many »e> 
Ontifip BryoiEenW lu the reaJae' department any 



'flelioi 

] I ai 

0 time did at 



.0 read itf.. 1 was too ycon* to reelly 
oMte U, as in those days it vtaa better — ‘ 
mnbiire loes. Today, I am too old for e< 
for it is written primarily for adob 
Jtwt naesiee out of that elogp. At 
end I coincide, as it were.” 

Mr. KAletsky sent a third letter .... Ms 
one U> ms. Is bia oloalng pwagrapb he wntes: ‘ 
so, farewcD to atf. 1 leave it to the bypocrites 
edit it, to the fools who write it, and to the me 
who retd it.” 

You may wonder, Ur. Editor, why I hare cor 



be knows 
in n>on 

acainat 
point I 



nedann 



ef w^t iw a 1 
. but not 
rith Mm. 



I. I kno 



"Sci^ee Quesflona aiwi 'Astawr 



_ e siboot; authors •» more 

careftj! whh tbeir seienoa. 

There ar» in one kind^^ ^ssifica^. 

theories. Secondly there are the fens who’ like to 
Kire their Imaclnatlens a good ■soric-ouf, regardleae 
of the aotual setenre in Ue aiorles. Thirdly there 
me those who, read it because they do not lika othesr 
tion is diffrrrrU. Mr. Knlrtaky has always been in ihe 
first claaa. Why cen't he, and yoa, end othera tike 
him continue reading acience-fiirtloa for the third 
reason? Scienc^fletion Is bound to evUva — it cannot 
idways temein the same. Sooadar a Jevai will be 
reached with n perfncl baUfice of ooience, ftetion, 
and imaginatdon. At praent, it M atiil very young 
in comparlaoc to other literatures, and like all yo u n g * 
iteri, H la wobbling uncertainly, eften over-doliiiC the 
aeience or tha fantm<y, DM always perfectly balanoed. 
As a popular digaratte ia now advertieincr — "After 
«li . . . . some thlo^ joal for pJeeaiirB."~Ef>frOff.J 



E obvioua that tbe seUnee' 



t what thay're 
•fc innocent, of 



g for. The other etf. 
y longer. Stf. inetoad 



of bceoming — .... » 

yonnger instead. It quite ^alom that W. ff. and 
Che other nuigs are atrivint for clroalatinn. That ia 
why tha Scuurca Ficnoir Lbagqb apranr into mcia- 
tence overnight. Circulation .... the ambition of 
aQ Editors 1 Of oourae. the Editors of W. Si. cannot 
blamed for striving for circulation .... thiEt 
is only natural. But why atioTild wc uid-timen be left 
o’lt in the pcid complricly? Let ^e newcomers bave 
their thrllfieg atf., impossible though itorlaa of tbe 
thrilllag type are .... but let in ald>tincra have 
rrect. ptanibla atf.. too. 



st£.,^e 



1 fhe d 






D be wiU w 



r rtf- 



evea edeca .... I want aeieiKo .... 
t want tcienee" . . . . ai injimtun. Ooly 
ters wihe euch borESoroe. ri-peUtion* and 
UDinlerwUog letlnni. Whenever KaleCaky 
a letter, that letter wa.« calked about for 
I . . . . lhat'a became be knew how ta 
lettexe .... he‘s an cld'Ctamr. 
ve wriUen thia letter for two reasons . . . 
icaiua Ur. Kaletaky. having quit the m<i. 9^, 
defending faiaisair againat hia critics, and (2) 
* with cooat of Mr. Kaletsky'a view- 



poiata, T have de^sd to detand him. 
criUciaed very aeveraly. bat bedsre my 

" ■ ' ' — ■ mukiiike 



•oiicB” de- 



ride to do a^ srll 
ai>bMe< and ta y»^ /»f^- I b^erw’^I* eau^uT up 
a amlafaetory argunsfnt . . . . of! f trsif at that wsp 
rrrfm. «o /rtr. Ten H. Hrrwtw. 

fiF!> Membin' Numbtr 2S 
demey City. N J. 



Flowers for CnWentz 



. eilra. extra!! I 



h, for the sake d evep 
I should be oonciuued hr 
usiaJly violent 



.... _ acientifle theory until they ware 

blue in the .face. Stories ware worth teadiog daring 
those days .... and the leadara' comer waa a 
iveQ battiegramd lor thoM of os who winteO to 
argue with tcienee. Kew, one enn lake a giam 



.. r^WUh**u 

... reihleats faaa been sueeeeaful in— ar— 

turning aver the majority of Um nsienee^ictian faof 
of the world! 

Tha new wwpo- 

more magmaoent t 

other «iithor». ecoma to iireduoe a' 
attark upon the mirth glands. 

Though I have alacst recovere 
sBU a b« groggy. Ifor the Mat few boura I havw 
been absorbing that aeper, .taper eafarienl ouvol by 
that 5cper. anper anther, Stanton A. CoUeDta: and 
I must uchesicatingly say that, with tite pcesibk ex- 
eeptim of "Blue Bsdiiarlana,’' it it the Ereatatt ctory 
of sat^ ever miten. 

I hrid myself beck for tan ftdl seatls. wgiMsg 
nntn 1 had iB the insteBmante. Than 1 waited untR 
" « when 1 could be assored of nodio: it whboel 



end 



■ by beart; "O, rare green tfana .... ete.*’ 

Is later creition of UoUenta'e started cut rather 
•tow. ea all hb atories atom to do. it began to get 
rmfiy good wben he introduced tbe “ehnik-fecear* 
(the eratrt eoeirte^ris of onr helovod •'hhieekira"!. 
Then on it WM one scream after another. The 
ridicaloua '‘acoatacoote” were oceeDent riv^ of Ihr 
rolkr akata foot-gear of "the blua barbarians.” Lee’s 
‘'wrinkKng machine” ^most buret ny blood veeatM. 

But the hsft Ilf all the bada in thb ebiry wns the 
buBincsR of helng— er— Inmed over! That expres- 
sion abnoat tumiAl me ever. 

Tewards tbe end of tbe story I was in cold avraat, 
cxpeethix Cobieots to tism his story into the stine 
mod as meat atorlea of ODdurgrouDd caverns i Le. 
the rJtimate collapioi ef the caverns, leaviog ont 
al? puBsifailtty nf ever Bering our heieved Wo and Ks 
again. TfaCs taste for cavern destmetios H the most 
abconiflable of. thb aupec-author's traits. Didn't 
be destroy our Sottfcen Wortd ?— *nd the domain nf The 
Father Buprame in a story which appeared in a late 
- — e of another magagine? 

Ilof when the sSavw leTr ewe 
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"Tb« Ilmnan 
ul Dot sood u 
"The Livinv M&chibc 



'tr Ukionrd tu r<Md. 

a 3«t«Uft».'' ^ 



Viator ii, is ray opinion, « b«tt«r artlit tha 
SclmaeiRan. 

iFollowa a l»t of farorho itonaa.1 

1 Qui dMt I bava bittes oft moia tban I ca 
chow. It u*ould take all day to liat the beata ft 
m2, '81, ’38; so I'll atop riyht here. 

Oliver Saam. 

KocLnter. Hina. 

I Here Ip a leadH wbo appreciatw CoUenta a 
that Coblenta i« really tko maater n 
to M one. VdUlr 
aalvaa^ip/ron^ 

Something for Nothing 

SHtoT. WoHca Srwm ; 

!f a iHiaya a te« daya befon tba fi»t of tba IBOntb 
that I atart niakiiur my daily pilariaiBae to tba n«wa> 
ataad. SovailTBPa l*m in lurk and Rad the dmk wait* 
Ina for ina ea the Crat trip. Than asaln, anmelimei 
it doaan’t abew UD until tba twdftE (aa waa the 
caaa laat orantb). 

Tbia moRtb it waa sa tba third that 1 aa« iba 
onmiatakabie “Paul" eover paekins at ma frm 

Uinal^poaltkn ■vinro the ehan^ to email luae). 

TTaa I aver wrprised whan I »aw the bta yellow 
the left hand eetaar. “NOW IB CraT8"lI 
e the reductioa la siaa tba lait ebasoa 



ol l-.-. 

Bn a 



X handled It, the o 



« thick al 
iny payee. 






I iMkad at the lirvt etory. 

“A 'Stnager C3uV tale, by g 
Wbkh waa aa much aa aaxrlw tl»i uk —mo 
aaally have been worth two hita. 

Wot la tbla? A STOKY BY STANLEY G. WEIN. 
BAUJdll Hold DM, ra> dlxar .... Hare'a taopbis iYa 
aa pood aa the “Tweel" rcidee. Tbla author poaeeaaaa 
the presteat ability for dcacribing fanluaiic forms of 
life in a pleasant and even somewhat humoroua 
zaannec that Tve cone aeroaa. 

■Tba Uyatary of the oofht to be pretty |ood, 
aeeinc as it'a by W. Varick Nevina III. And Tm alad 
Uie aothor made the queer a^ io tba tlt^oi^irfakh 

and whb only ht the priea'! Tor once you have 
airen ua eomethine f< 

• — ^-T thine V-*-*- 



priao waa toned down to t»at ab^t Qie r^l pitcb~ 
and really had aomethlns to trO of. n real improve- 



leT No 






— a — -™ . — — ivorda brlns* 

no real asioynMDL Doca that daeerva aavcral full 
pnee anaoDoceanenta and myriads of letters la the 

Maybe It’a just boeansc I'm feHine sood about 
tbo lower price, bnt the print in the Inne iaaae 
itinu better than usual. Or perhaps I ^onlde't lay 
*■■■ '• the chanae to lie in 



Ever eince 
eradibly roi 



Iowa ; and we print 
tbowad throng. 

But the paper ia the June 
and fairly opanaei sojave 

1 Doilce so; 

8FWBSTTM. You say it's all li 
fan, but cf what usa b HI Of 



objects to Tucker’s 
■ fun. Snie H'a in 
conrte I appreeiat" 



...'a famous nomentic 

— a pretty eood one. Bu 

It the SPWSSTPU; 1 Diay be dun 

1 groRms aotbcPTB are Osvld 

"The Eohot 

— Colbenla, 

Stanley Weinbaum. Philip Bartel, John Beynon llai- 
rii. Bkhard Vanaban, J. Harvey Haeaard (beoausa 
of ’‘Lvolution — — 



It trauld pi over BIG. 

Everybody seems to have turned poetk. ao I miaht 
as well have my fllne at it. Here aoea .... 
(better duck) 

An editor's neelc matt be made of rubber 
To save it from h~i.i~T ir, {ufIou. h.nd.i 
His hend must be r 



Of edaea and paa*« In fooliib diaputos. 

I’va aoc a coapie of mere stanzai srritten, but 
wbat’a the use— you wouldn't hntsh it anyway. 

Ouvai Saabi. 



r. G. To s 

went you to L. 
without a 



-St part of this latter. I 
ippraciate the chance in 
— or quantHy. aad 



_ “Your 

others. Th* little artkle 
about the change ’ 



L ths 



that the new lm<priLe''aeieu»B«ioi 

But. personally, 1 would have (houBbt a forty per 
cent increase in paim even imim wrieome than a 
forty per cent reductfon in price. 

(You may know that Bob Tucker Is very hurleaquey, 
particularly when be writes under the name Hoy 
Fide Fonir. In this mood of bnrlesque. be orixinated 
the Society for the Prevention of Wire Staples in 
Rrirntifiction Macaaines. He aeeccB to be ridJeuiinc 
Ihnee rans wbo eonctantly ask for emooth edcB. allek 
paper, etc. la fart, your little poem at the rad of 
your letter -would be a good theme-sonc for the 
SPWSSTPM. 

Tbere are many tood s«iaDce-6stion stories printed 
in Germany and other countritt, but Amerlaan and 
Enyllah authors must rerrive dret consideratiiTn. Ws 
are the only science-fictlca macasine to print any 
(oreixn (outside of EsicISsh) storiee, thouch they 
usually take the Ions of uor^ from the Trench 
and Qaxman. We law the article In "Pit Weeko/’ 
you refer to and it ia in our files. 

Those erlf-laadltory artleke, na you call them, that 

kooi^ what the mactzlne U like and there b no 
reaaoa to praise it to them-^ut they were for 
tbote -who may aeao the macaaine, not knowtnc 
wbriber or not to give it a trial.— SfHTOA.I 



The Speed of Electrona 

EdUoT, WONPER Stowes: 

I crrtainly have plenty to find fault with Ibb 
month. Despite all your brncsiDE, there la just aa 
much wrens with the magaaine as there ever waa. 

Take the atecies, for Instance, They ara all well* 
writMD and interestinr. but whera are the original 
pkito you prombad us7„ 



axpert to det^ the aupericrity of atyte P. B. Mason 
haa. I wish more of your autbon could write like 
that. 

“The Moaninx LDy" vrat last anothsy carnivorous 
flower story. When w91 authors laaro that a plant 
ran only he gm/ted or ernseed with another of the 
same kind I That b, you can cross or graft an 
apple with asether kind of apple, but not wilb an 
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I likftd thAt bremih-t&kmg eOT«r oa the klAy Isbae. 
Tt"* "The W«1U of Death” lUrte oot 

l.aruH, 1 enjoyed tbo lerters ^fram Lbe Ovciwas 
nailrn ia the readem' sretlcra. Tio»* froja HuDsarr. 
Twrk«r. the Phlllt>plBe«, AlKestioJk aad China. Tell 
B«, <s thu Pane santleBan actaeU>> In Chinn be- 
«aaM af rwjwti 

I/hiHA Mvns, 
Ad<lrnu MHiilng. 

(Wa aho beUrr* that aama of the idaa rf the 

8PWS5TFU an iairij «ood. Wa mletat a*ea eaat 
U» pasaa with at a lata ea. no that readen would 



Coming lo Town 

„ _ ^ , briaiad In t 

•eleT>ee.ftetj«n taadins- Nlsht aebool Is oeer, howen 
and I'D cot oalr be ahla to eatob ap oa (hat. a 
alae on my ethar raading. I'ea a thoutand and o 



dnrcMt the 
think of a 



a to aU-b n-nry 1 



(FIrtt wa want our laadera to know that Ja 
thoaa oarenthatand MCiarita In the aeeond 
e editor. We have not set « 
I depreetJon 1” 






Roaes for Knna 



Consrala. for 

■ide ia /nvai* of 



bank^noend 



ja,** which this TirJnring IllDetratea, 

waa a cut-notch alorr. It aeetnt n> ma that daeplta 
the site of the itonr. if iVa sood aaouefa to arace 
poor iMtsea ami ba telectad aa (object matter for the 



o^Uw 



( Interior Dlsttration; it lacked 
D be aide to eIvb 
f ever* ine, yet 

. .naleriaJ. "The la- 

*td'' by T. P. Gardner wai tba foremiwt atory 
lane with "The ElUir of Program," a qaeer 
Ith a ibuH fmauaring oC humor, eoniiiia 
have a broader flekl of poetry I allow your 
v»v» ej deal with anything, medicine, plant life, 
dlacovenea found 'aeuth mimeeaM, anything ad- 
eotiJje. foeaa dealing only whb apace and the 
plaueta emw tircnoRia. „ 

HBKgy Lawra. Jb., 
SFL Member «S2. 

La RMfae. S. D. 

(We hove proven the Lheery that "neceanitr la the 
DBoLfacr nf inveacioe^ with the April cover, which 
you like no much. Tho Editor being at a loai for 
a cover aohjeet that particular month waa offered a 
angg^loji by Mr. Krtua^nd it mat ^ with^ia ap- 

the cover, Mr. Sraua went abend ond wrote the 
**^rhoi^ i 
thnt tte ntanderd <rf natarU 
Ry populnr requeat, wa bai 
our pagea and will eontinao i 

at leail.-fiD;rOff.) 






.. .. .y tha done iuBe w a daedv. dPa 

about time wo had a botnnioal aovar ead a atory alao 

Bdjrciiw- aa for the cover — da^y. But theu the 
name of tba author, Laumtea Manning, axplalaa alL 
Hr doean't write odtaa anonidi to luit roe. 

Yon were right in titling Staales G. Wetnbaoze'a 
"PTguulioB't Spectactea’’ a noat acaeual tale, be- 
cauae aueb it waa. Bealtr a naw idae and dune no 
Only Weiubeuiat can du i:. 

gnoiehnw 1 guemed the ending nf 'The Mystery 
od the long before T reached It. 

"Death From Within" aad the ae^ "The Walta 
ci Death" both helped to SoM up oat of the bast 
Ittuea in wntfaa. If only Paul could have bad miut> 
rU be vnidug your oiBce In peratin at the end of 
tbia eMndi. and It you'll promiee to have the eopl« 
mailed Oot, I'U nuWribc to Wdkdbb Sroam for 



“Colorfal and CntZY** 

Sdtfnr. Wntnum SmaiaBi 

Well! Weill WeH I What have we hepal Firat It's 
Bay Flag Pong, then Hootington Tootington. on 
anoeymoca guotleman frum SaeUand. and now wa 
have the Purple HoL Pbaoey!! Can he. whoever ha 
ia. give ma one dneent iramu for calling Umaelf 
■he Purple Batf 1t'» mr gtiaaa ha don’t know why 
hloself. From raadiag hit lettw. one la seder tha 
Imprauioii that he baa aufleiant IntelllgnM to algo 
bii satne to H. 

Mr. Leuar^a letter in Uie Maridi iaeua wm en- 
joyable. oa uaual. Many timea I have tom up le'.tera 
upon reading them afterward. Had ^ey leachrf 
the nreaa. they torely would have mtited K. 

Editor, you may tall Mr. WoDbaim to dock oeet 



I Paul 0 



whether Wollbeim 



t Winb 



ill thgt'alf'of nur rnutm were^ aattefM 

to pleaaa youf and you Snd few MUria naenit 

We do not intend to nee any more hoax atoriea, auefa 
as "The Myatery of the for a while, aa there 
have been esougb of ttaem. 

Regarding your laal paragraph— aa we ere writ- 
log this, wr are expecting yon io walk into the 
once any minote. aD the way from Chieago. Wait 
a lainnie. maybe tbat'i ynu ecnlng off the rievntvr 
naw— no. we're nirtaken. WeH anyway, the cninato 
yon walk into the oftea yon will be greeted by tbe 

— sDrroff.i 



"The Wat ere pact" in even bmier than PasTa beat 
work, then I am nra that ht hat loat cOBiidnUt 
(aver in tha ayaa of many fana. 

(PbOowi a Uat of ttoriae liked and disliked.) 
fio. bariug acrenmed my rxaniidifQl at Indifferent 
edllon’ nan, 1 peBcefally close this epittle with 
Bailee toward none eace^ thoae two arch-aaeBlea 
of min^ Joe Henciga and tha colorful and enxy 
Purple Bat. „ _ 

WBaaaH RoraiM>oL 



(W« are at a kna to explain why the Purple Bat 
called Mmaclf that- as yon are. We have a poeallde 
agplaMtioii. thoogh. Me aaay have had tome toit- 



might have eomethnv to do with "batoy.''— EDITOH.) 



.... be O.K. it ... 

down on tbe quantity or qnaliw of the atoriea. 

Abont the May iaaue in general: LOUD COVES. 
r^OOOOOSyS/ A dark cover attraea jnat as naxh 
itMotim aa a lood one, aad ataa& muck more of a 
obanee of bug hocMt. EdlUriaL okay-doker aa 
per iwuaL "'Aa Wulla of Death" ; I doa^ read 
aerials til) 2 have the whole atory. ao I’ll aklp iL 
"Hurnan Ants,” a little better tWn tbe averaire. 
Harvw has writsea aomc much better storisa before. 
("Evolution SataUito”:) "The Moaning Lb." a good 
axampla of Tour drive for new plate, very good. 
"TM£ LIVING MACUIHE"! ray £mall vocabulary 
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Kdkr b>-i 



Ih* 



•r.ough. Whauever 
contenU. TW i 



cuaot ^crib«^ - . 

iaritnn Cublen'.i lt»t U b* oossq 
It, rn dloIntEtnttt hint (Don'l 
Omabi^k. 1 wont really. I just 
Wt can’t aSord to lue s Rood ~ 
3ay. Editor J< 



if I M. AKor rvine b> 
n Haunchbatiaen'ii sear, 
»T w« Mxa t aaard from bim for aevoral 
^ and 1 tkink tha Bans ba* bit (>0»*r 
■an Hied by now, don't root 



otild < 



:t Ibut 



? Than wby nn Lnna. Han, 

r planet ii the ctoty entitled "Ptrarota 
" loetaad of "Pbtmena ABU Ptcment 
lewex. dmr editor. Thank yon. 
be cnHios no bridbn a link bh early, 
un't rufund S.IIOWSOMKI e 



elertronr. iTm n 
ina the doua^ yei 
the JuM laaua. I 
For 1 



, i blow you 

: juit tryinc to ■‘acatw" yoiu) 
rohabiy baonn’t bad litae in iwi 
ae the maU-iaan }iiet bronidit a 
t taka bead of tny wanloKl 






■ what Mr. 



pardcui — 

WosBU SroarKs. WMXLT! Ton, bare a hard enoacb 
Due. K »»> Se'^thr type by^anti? You’d thiak ao, 
beeanae M the anratl amouaf cf atoHn* per beae, 
ai^ tSa for an iante. to O.K., bet twenty for 
two 91 thM SHORT ataaw to “catmlhid:.'' 

Another thing. Gomale nla pal, why not nut the 
word "SCIENTIFlC'nON" on the earaM, Iflie niu 
uMd to do whan you ware editor of Amatlng? Toa 
aaa tbm tall what type of atoriaa ar* ia the taalde. 
For hiBtanca «a amataur Mfenet-ftalljo fan ia paw 
ing aroaad in the TTtariifin at tho nawmtaod huoU 
lag for a atf ouig. All of a <adden. "RRTRN’TinC- 
TION” Imirw op before hbn on W- 8. Vow, do ynn 
thtnlc that that pnrtiealar W. S. rtaada a good 



MORE 

$ $ $ $ $ 
4 YOU! 



We MB allow yea bow to derote simrei 
time to Dmlfing atonay for yeurseif. Sim* 
pie. *B*y work— only an hour or two n 
day, hHngs you extra donarn. AND, 
therg’p ae Kmit (p wAat you eon tarn. 
With thfa extra nencr you eas boy 
ttunga you want — or auve your earniBicp. 
There'a hundreda of thinga you can do 
with a few extra dotlars. 

EreryoDO in your aeighborheod W a 
proapert — yottr friend*, relativQa — aO 
would be intiretted in what you have to 
uifar. 

Write to da tor . uur plan "EXTRA 
MOKET rX TOUT? SPASS TIME.” ITa’N 
aead you thm datgifa prognyfiy. Addreaa 
CimUitwn 
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ebanae of being bought by thia fallow? I’ll any 
dow. and tba raat «I the iuuaa after that. Ii t 
logic ( ri good or DO good? _ - • 



( ’The Bar. 



I haa b. 



a little pbutk . 



aatarold. Vft bare Eppy Snook* on hir tr^ thsiigb 
Yuu. like Uiltun Rothman, caiaand the piin in Ihi 
title of the story, "PlgmenU Is Pigments." Onr o 
BUIs Parierr Butler’s moat tasMua aUrlee. fonad fa 
eeery library, ia calM "Pig* to Pin." 

Our Subacriplioo Dapartcaeot Inforaan us that Lh 
kiwcrlng in price of bhu nragailiia will oatend lh 
irngths nf anbaciipliona made under the old msc 
If a scioDce-Bctlon fan to pawing niouBd aom' 
fnagaaiDO,. ns you put it. be will not need to bar 



will mean jnat ns much to bhn, FurthaTmorr. 
word to too coniplleatad to pUee on the corar of 
magatlne and would certainlr 
maden. Tliey idanee at the o 
what they take to be teehnical 
HSaatbiag like "adeiun 



r^wiS 



^ne unS t 




ltX?OMtX30tX3<XXaat3tXX^^ 



CAROLINA 1 
CREST I 
i HOTEL I 



A BEACHFRONT 
HOTEL 
JUST OFF 
BEACHFRONT 
OPEN ALL YEAR 




WESTERN FANS!!! 

Compare!!— any other so-called 
book-length novels with the 75,000 word 
novels tha t actually appear in 

DOUBLE ACTION 
WESTERN 

AND 

REAL WESTERN 
MAGAZINE 

More reading matter in these magazines 
than you can get elsewhere 

December Issues Now on Sale 



J0KES*S0NGS*T0ASTS 

and how to over 300 

HIGHBALLS • COCKTAILS! 

Here’ll ■ humnniiii book with ■ Ml of oi>efnln«w> 
sdd<^ to it. It 1 b r«ell7 tbc leivret, euthenile book 
on bArtendinir Brbkb telU the boet bow to ntbc 
eevrrej htindred delikbtfui drioke — oockLeile, bisb- 
bells, Ticker*, oordiel*. end other coneooCioai. 
Bvrrr BMn fond of enlwteiniDk neete «t home 
wlU And thi* book luiDdr and i«pulur at aoeia! 

A BIG “HIT” EVERYWHERE 

’* Ad'Ufti laVorita* drloki&B 




1H 



Ifben aneweruaf •decrliaetMtUa. fie 



liASAZlttS JUASBIS' GIOLT 



Good News for Members of the 

SCIENCE FICTION LEAGUE 






THESE 2 NEW BOOKS 
OFFER YOU SPARE-TIME 

READING PLEASURE 




GRENPARK COMPANY 

99 Hudson Street Dept. WS New York, N. Y. 




